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DANCE  AT  DAWN 
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Villanelle  To  Be  Sung  By  A  Lamp  Post 

By  Stephen  Cooper  Manning  III 

While  under  the  balcony  lightly  fall 

The  footsteps  of  those  who  live  in  the  night, 

I  stand  to  the  side  and  sing  of  them  all. 

Of  those  that  are  cold,  and  those  that  call 
To  the  darker  of  shadows  cast  by  the  light, 

While  under  the  balcony  lightly  fall 

< 

The  echoes  that  answer  from  shadows  tall, 

As  their  owners  pass  under  this  flickering  light — 

I  stand  to  the  side  and  sing  of  them  all : 

The  girl  that  just  passed — see,  close  to  the  Wall, 

Whose  gates  bar  the  way  to  these  people  of  night. 

While  under  the  balcony  lightly  fall 

Her  footsteps,  whose  sound  is  beginning  to  pall 
With  the  coming  of  dawn,  that  coldest  of  light — 

I  stand  to  the  side  and  sing  of  them  all : 

Of  the  men — and  the  Girl  who  might  well  be  a  doll 
In  this  playhouse  of  sin,  whose  echoes  so  slight 
While  under  the  balcony,  lightly  fall. 

O,  I  stand  to  the  side  and  sing  of  them  all. 
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Recalcitrant  Student 

By  John  Marshall 


Propped-up  trees  hide  stars.  Blackboards 
Sneeze  pedants’  dissipated  phobias 
Dustily.  I  sneeze.  Hide  tears,  yawns 
Behind  pale  inky  hands.  What  are  truths  ? 

Shall  quick  savants  with  protruding  feet 
Bowdlerize  the  dead  to  flesh  the  leanness 
Of  a  skinny  phd?  Toasted  cheese  to  trap 
Timid  mice-minds.  Never  a  voice  like 
A  ship  at  sea  that  cries,  “You  smile. 

The  winter  wind  blows  down  the  gutter 
Of  my  mind  like  fallen  leaves.”  Thanks  a  lot, 
Sir,  what  is  there  to  eat?  Who  cries  me  down? 
Ha !  I’ll  laugh  and  ho !  For  all  the  color  is 
But  gray  chalk-dust  on  numbered  seats. 
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My  Faith— and  My  Unfaith 

By  Virginia  Stait 

I  call  this  My  Faith — And  My  Unfaith,  because  it  is  my  faith  that 
makes  me  record  it  and  my  unfaith  in  that  I  touch  upon  things  that 
priests  do  not  touch  upon.  The  following  are  my  reasons. 

I  am  a  French  Catholic  priest.  At  variance  with  my  church  in 
many  ways,  heavy  with  sin,  I  have  never  reached  that  place  where 
I  can,  or  should  separate.  Though  I  would  claim  greater  freedom 
than  the  Vatican  Council  claimed  in  1870  and  wider  hope  than  that  we 
may,  at  last,  all  draw  near  together  on  some  common  bridge,  I  cannot 
in  my  own  name  broach  these  things  or  the  subject  matter  of  this  paper, 
which  so  constrains  me  to  communicate  it. 

For  I  believe  sins  may  be  controlled  and  many  eliminated  by  full 
confession  and  it  is  in  such  hope  that  this  series  of  events  is  recorded, 
of  course  with  the  alteration  of  names.  This  is  the  only  road  that  is 
open  to  me  as  I  see  it,  in  order  to  retain  my  position  for  the  short  time 
that  is  left  me  and  yet  summon  the  attention  of  the  laity  and  priests  to 
certain  facts,  as  important  as  heaven  and’  hell.  (My  confession  for  so 
doing  I  have  made — I  have  made.  .  .  .) 

The  old  Abbey  in  England  which  fate  has  given  me,  for  I  have  been 
exiled  from  my  own  country  since  the  fourteenth  century.  Partly 
in  ruins,  it  has  been  sufficiently  repaired  to  hold  such  words  with  God 
as  are  necessary  for  the  small  Catholic  congregation  here.  My  own 
habitation  is  a  stone’s  throw  distant,  two  rooms  in  which  no  hands  but 
mine  minister.  The  Abbey  and  this  small  house  are  nearly  surrounded 
by  forest,  great  oaks  and  beeches  that  must  have  been  old  trees  when 
the  Abbey  was  erected. 

It  is  curious  how  attached  to  it  and  to  my  two  rooms  I  have  become. 
There  was  much  reason  for  the  first,  for  the  Abbey  is  an  unusual 
specimen  of  the  Gothic  form  of  architecture  with  Greek  decoration, 
copied  from  a  very  old  period.  Why  this  was  done  here  I  do  not 
know,  but  both  forms  were  so  welded  together  that  only  the  initiated 
could  tell  where  the  one  began  and  the  other  ended.  When  I  first  came 
to  England  I  was  prejudiced  against  the  whole  of  it.  I  wanted  my 
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suns,  the  gayety  of  my  people,  the  more  because  I  am  dour — we  have 
no  word  for  that  in  France! — and  twisted  and  old1.  My  home  was  a 
shelter,  even  as  a  fox  has  its  hole.  I  was  almost  run  to  earth.  .  .  . 

One  room  was  my  bedroom.  It  contained  a  big  couch,  over  which 
I  threw  a  crimson  blanket  in  the  day,  for  it  was  here  I  must  receive 
the  persons  who  made  my  world.  A  table  held  my  writing  materials, 
some  shelves  my  books,  and  there  were  a  few  chairs  and,  on  a  shelf  above 
the  fireplace,  a  French  clock,  which  the  stags  of  Diana  of  the  Chase 
upheld  in  gold  leaf.  It  was  out  of  place  in  my  room  and  yet — from 
the  burn  of  memory  there  has  to  be  an  escape.  The  clock  turned  back¬ 
wards,  often,  to  one  beautiful  avenue. 

The  other  room  held  a  small  oil  stove,  a  few  cooking  utensils  for 
simple  meals,  a  cupboard  for  my  supplies  and  three  chairs.  Some¬ 
times  I  asked  in  a  visitor,  though  after  doing  so  the  meal  always  seemed 
inadequate,  even  when  I  gave  up  my  portion.  The  third  chair  was  at 
the  oil  stove  where  I  could  sit  down  when  the  pain  made  it  necessary. 
Outside — outside  the  cold,  murky  atmosphere,  for  months  at  a  time, 
never  made  any  appeal.  Always  I  felt  an  alien,  my  body  in  rebellion. 
Enough — of  one  page  from  the  life  of  an  old  priest. 

It  was  possibly  six  months  after  I  became  a  resident  here  that 
John  Porter,  who  cuts  my  fire  wood  and  is  supposed  to  keep  the  Abbey 
in  order,  told  me  that  a  family  of  our  faith  had  moved  to  Stanleigh 
Court,  a  fairly  large  estate  some  two  miles  distant,  that  had  been  for 
sale.  John  was  garrulous  and  I  much  alone.  Therefore  in  an  hour’s 
labyrinthine  talk  I  pieced  together  the  following: 

Mrs.  Ferrold,  a  beautiful  woman,  a  widow  but  not  in  her  first 
youth,  had  bought  Stanleigh  Court.  She  either  did  not  have  large 
means  or  was  averse  to  change,  for  she  stated  that  she  would  make  no 
alterations.  The  house  was  a  large,  rambling  old  structure  that  would 
have  sheltered  a  family  of  twenty  comfortably,  had  it  been  put  in  order. 
It  was  in  a  bit  of  woods  and  having  been  unoccupied  for  some  six 
years  the  trees,  grass  and  shrubbery  had  encroached  until  the  house 
itself  was  partly  hidden.  A  desolate  place.  I  thought  it  strange  that 
any  woman  should  desire  it  unless — there  is  sorrow  of  the  heart  that 
only  silence  and  trees  can  shelter.  It  might  be  her  wound  was  that 
deep.  She  had  given  orders  that  the  trees  in  the  drive  way  were  not 
to  be  trimmed. 
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She  seemed  quite  alone  in  the  world  save  for  her  child  who  was 
about  ten  years  old.  Josephine  was  the  child’s  name,  but  they  called 
her  Jo.  She  was  self-willed  and  independent,  but  beautiful  too,  though 
so  totally  unlike  her  mother  that  a  stranger  would  never  imagine  their 
relationship. 

The  mother  had  inquired  how  far  it  was  to  the  Abbey  and  asked 
many  questions  about  me ;  my  name  she  said  she  knew.  John  returned 
at  intervals  to  one’s  own  thread  of  connection  with  any  matter  and  it 
heightened  the  interest. 

Mrs.  Ferrold  soon  came  to  confession.  But  I  saw  her  for  a  few 
minutes  before  and  this  is  what  I  saw,  a  woman  of  medium  height 
but  carrying  herself  regally,  with  dark  hair  so  heavy  that  it  held  no 
light,  only  deeper  black.  The  eyes  were  midnight,  that  gripped  one 
with  the  profound  but  helpless  appeal  of  a  child’s  direct  gaze.  She 
was  not  beautiful,  though  John  Turner  had  stated  otherwise,  but  her 
charm  was  so  great  that  I  did  not  discover  it  until  a  year  of  acquain¬ 
tance  had  passed.  The  face  was  but  a  frame  for  those  wonderful  eyes. 
The  skin  was  almost  colorless  except  for  the  mouth  which  turned  a  bit 
upward  at  the  corners  and  seemed  made  to  participate  in  bright 
things.  But  it  was  to  the  eyes  that  one  talked — and  listened. 

Her  confession  was  not  long  and  she  came  more  directly  to  the 
point  than  do  most  women,  but  into  it  she  emptied  her  life.  She  was 
twenty-seven  years  old.  At  seventeen  she  had  married,  or  her  people 
had  married  her  to,  James  Ferrold.  She  thought  she  liked — loved 
him — and  he  was  good  to  her,  always  giving  her  presents  before  they 
were  married.  Afterward  things  were — different.  She  was  very  ill 
when  her  baby  came  and  he  was  angry  that  it  was  not  a  boy.  He  was 
fifteen  years  older  than  she  and  this  made  life’s  road — uneven.  Then 
they  drifted  apart  and  there  came  into  her  life — Hugh  Morewood. 

From  the  way  in  which  she  pronounced  his  name  I  knew  the  old 
story,  of  glamour  and  bitterness.  One  does  not  walk  the  byways  of 
a  priest  in  this  world,  or  the  highways  of  matins  and  mass  or  that 
other  without  learning  more,  sometimes,  than  is  revealed  to  either 
wayfarers. 

But  some  of  her  story  astonished  me.  A  few  months  after  this 
man  met  her  he  asked  her  to  leave  her  home  and  child,  saying  that 
her  husband  would  certainly  divorce  her.  James  Ferrold  was  not  a 
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Catholic,  except  as  his  marriage  made  him  one  in  the  eyes  of  the 
church,  neither  was  Hugh  Morewood. 

“But  even  then  you  could  not  have  married,”  I  said,  “and  if  you 
had  gone  through  with  the  farce  you  would  have  renounced  your 
heritage,  my  child.” 

“Yet  my  love  was  such  that  I  would  have  broken  my  vows.  Father, 
it  was  because  of  my  child  that  I  did'  not.  If  I  have  been  saved  it  was 
by  Josephine.  “And  now — ”  there  was  such  a  wail  in  her  voice  that  I 
involuntarily  put  out  my  hand  toward  the  grating.  “Oh,  it  may  be 
another  sin,  my  telling  this.  He  committed  a  fearful  sin — fearful!” 
I  could  almost  feel  her  shudder.  “I  tell  you  because  some  of  it  is  my 
sin,  too — I  am  the  cause  of  the  despair,  desperation,  that  finally  caused 
him  to  throw  himself  away  and  brought  about — this  crime.  ...  To 
get  me  to  marry  him.  ...  I  found  it  out — Now,”  there  was  terrible 
eagerness  in  her  voice,  “I  want  you  to  absolve  him,  if  he  will  come 
to  you,  can’t  you,  Father?” 

“You  mean  if  he  becomes  a  Catholic  and  confesses  this  thing?” 

“Yes,  yes!  Only  he  would  not  confess  the  crime.  He  would  not. 
But  I  thought  in  the  history  of  the  church — ”  Her  voice  petitioned', 
implored,  promised. 

“Yes,  there  have  been  a  few — historical  cases;  the  heaviest  penal¬ 
ties  for  forgiveness  without  confession.  My  daughter,  can  you  not 
tell  me?  I  believe  in  the  fullest  confession,  that  no  shadow  of  stain 
may  rest  upon — a  blossom  of  the  church.  It  may  be  you  are  only 
slightly  involved,  or  you  may  merely  think  yourself  so.  It  has  weighed 
upon  you  as  a  grievous  burden,  perhaps  an  unnecessary  one.” 

The  silence  and  the  dimness  were  one. 

Then,  “No,  Father,  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  pass  my  lips,  unless  he 
should  die  first,  unforgiven.” 

“If  he  confesses  the  faith  and  I  absolve  him,  then  would  you  sin 
to  marry  him?” 

“Father,  do  not!  Oh  this  love  for  him  is  my  daily  martyrdom  and 
for  years  I  have  endured  it !” 

“You  mean  since  Mr.  Ferrold’s  death?” 

“Yes,”  but  the  very  tone  of  her  voice  winced,  as  if  she  had  been 
struck.  She  remembered  her  temptation,  dating  before  that  death. 

( Continued  on  page  Eleven) 
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The  Midnight  Reckoning 

By  Harold  McCurdy 

What  motley  crowd  of  fools  and  wise  today 
Have  talked  and  tippled  at  mine  easy  inn ! 

This  tavern  of  a  mind,  where  iiavra  pti 

And  naught  abides  but  a  perpetual  din. 

“Ambrosial  Food”  and  “Rooms  for  Gods”  you  read 
On  signs  hung  out  while  yet  mine  inn  was  new ; 

Not  such,  perhaps,  my  patrons  always  need, 

But  spare  my  signs — I  swear  they  still  are  true. 

For  here  have  lodged:  He  who  from  deepest  Hell 
The  famous  exit  made,  and  He  who  led ; 

And  those  blind  Kings  of  England  and  of  Greece ; 
Nay,  many  more  whose  names  I  will  not  tell. 

And  now,  before  these  Autumn  days  are  sped, 

Will  set  out  hither  broad  Aristocles. 
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Moss 

By  Dillard  Stokes 

A  poor  priest  mumbles  a  litany  before  the  old'  stone  altar  of  his  tribal 
god.  The  breath  of  the  old  man  disturbs  the  silence ;  for  a  moment 
the  dust  is  stirred. 

Bright  birds  perch  to  hear  the  sound  and,  shrilling  discord,  flutter  on. 
They  do  not  care  that  the  priest  has  spoken,  mumbling  litanies. 

He  rails  to  God  against  their  wickedness  in  having  feathers  of  gold  and 
emerald  and  azure,  wings  for  flying,  and — he  deems  it — exquisite 
sinful  song,  when  a  priest  would  worship,  being  sad’. 

Shadows  fall.  The  dust  is  still  again.  The  birds  have  left  the  shrine. 
Silent, 

The  moon  looks  down  upon  the  broken  pile. 
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(Continued  from  page  Eight) 

I  was  sorry  for  her  but  there  could  be  no  half  measures. 

“Send  him  to  me,  my  child,  and  I  will  see  what  I  can  do.  And  for 
you” — As  I  told  her  of  penance  after  penance  she  exclaimed  gladly. 
The  whole  burden  of  his  sin  she  would  have  borne  could  she  have 
expatiated  it. 

Many  days  passed.  I  was  very  lonely.  Only  now  and  then  did  I 
see  any  one.  Matins  and  lauds  and  low  mass  and  high  mass  succeeded 
each  other,  like  the  tolling  of  the  morning  and  the  evening.  John 
Turner  filled  many  gaps  in  an  old  priest’s  life.  Always  he  was  opti¬ 
mistic  and  nearly  always  the  bearer  of  the  small  dispatches  of  gossip 
that  gather  in  a  country  neighborhood. 

“A  man  named  Morewood  stays  at  Stanleigh  Court  a  good  deal,” 
he  gave  out  in  the  midst  of  a  stream  of  gossip.  “He  is  good  looking, 
like  a  foreigner,  not  like  any  of  us.” 

This,  I  thought  might  be  so.  An  exiled  priest,  bearing  the  print 
in  face  and  life,  and  a  hewer  of  wood  did  not  belong  to  the  patrician 
class  in  outward  form.  “They  say,”  John  pulled  down  both  eyelids 
like  window  blinds,  in  an  endeavor  to  wink  facetiously,  “it  must  be 
lonesome-like  for  her  there.  They  say  there  ain’t  many  called.” 

I  suppose  I  should  have  stopped  him,  but  John  was  a  widower  and 
lived  alone,  like  myself.  “I  might  do  worse  than  talk  to  you,”  he  told 
me  once,  “and  you  might  do  worse  than  hear.”  Both  of  these  things 
I  knew  to  be  true.  It  was  letting  a  dam  loose  at  times  for  him,  it  was 
sinking  a  derelict  for  me. 

“Miss  Josephine,  the  little  girl,  cried  about  being  lonesome  one  day 
and  Mrs.  Ferrold  invited  some  children  to  stay  there,  but  after  the  first 
day  the  oldest  girl  said  it  was  ‘creepy’  and  they  had  to  be  taken  home. 
That’s  just  the  way  it  seems  to  me — but  for  a  child  to  say  it!” 

“Is  he,  this  man,  there  now?”  I  asked. 

“Yes  sir,  but  leaving  in  two  days.” 

So,  if  John  was  correct,  Morewood  would  come  soon  or  not  at  all. 
It  was  about  nine  o’clock  the  following  evening  when  he  came.  I  had 
finished  my  supper,  a  liberal  one  for  me,  for  it  consisted  of  a  small  cup 
of  coffee  and  a  poached  egg  with  my  bread.  It  was  very  seldom  I  had 
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an  egg  and  not  always  the  coffee.  Tonight  I  felt  the  need  of  it.  My 
coffee  pot  was  one  I  had  had  for  years,  of  Sevres  with  silver  handle 
and  top  and  a  silver  cap  for  the  spout.  Coffee  should  never  be  made 
in  metal.  When  the  boiling  water  was  poured  over  it  no  matter  how 
indifferent  the  berries,  and  closely  fastened  and  steeped,  the  aroma 
alone  was  better  than  any  coffee  I  ever  drank  in  England. 

I  had  said  the  Salve  Regina  which  always  helped  me,  strengthening 
resolve  into  performance.  We  have  much  need  of  this,  the  sinful  more 
than  the  exemplary. 

Morewood  spoke  to  the  point  as  had  Mrs.  Ferrold.  The  story  was 
almost  identical  with  the  one  she  had  told,  only  where  hers  betrayed 
renunciation  his  was  alive  with  the  desire  to  obtain  his  desire.  And  at 
the  moment  it  was  Mrs.  Ferrold. 

“Mrs.  Ferrold  wishes  this  for  me — it  would  be  one  step  nearer — ” 
he  checked  himself.  “Would  you  absolve  me  if  I  became  a  Catholic 
without  confessing  this — sin?” 

“The  power  of  the  church  is  limitless,”  I  answered,  “but  why  not 
confess  and  receive  the  full  blessing  and  reward  of  faith?” 

“Father,  I  do  not  wish  to  do  either.  I  am  willing  to  do  penance 
for  my  sin,  and,”  he  looked  at  me  searchingly,  “the  Abbey  is  old.  You 
are  in  penurious  circumstances  and  I  am  a  rich  man.  I  should  like  to 
do  something  for  it — and  for  you.” 

The  bribe — this  is  my  confession  too — was  a  bribe.  To  make  the 
church  the  power  it  should  be  in  this  bleak  land,  which  needed  fires  of 
faith,  to  see  the  almost  Cyclopean  architecture  renewed,  to  see  rybat 
and  plinth  and  entablature  as  they  once  were,  to  restore  its  painted 
windows  that  had  been  the  first  in  England — two  centuries  later  than 
those  of  France — to  see  the  Gothic  arches  pointing  again  the  way 
from  body  to  soul — I  had  dreamed  of  these  things.  To  associate  with 
men  who  knew  the  difference  between  creed  and  custom,  between  the 
perfect  flower  of  faith  and  its  perfunctory  observance — one  can  be 
tempted  until  the  sod  sentinels  us. 

But  notwithstanding  I  was  firm  for  the  time  and  he  finally  left  me, 
a  man  to  force  a  woman  to  yield  to  him  by  a  thousand  devices,  to  force 
a  man  too,  perhaps. 

To  return  to  Mrs.  Ferrold.  She  came  to  the  Abbey  regularly  and 

(Continued  on  page  Twenty-one) 
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Funereal  Realism 


Rain  Before  Sez’en. 
$2.00. 


By  Jessie  Douglas  Fox.  New  York:  Payson  and  Clarke,  Ltd.  341  pp. 
By  C.  H.  Livengood 


Jessie  Douglas  Fox,  who  makes  her  literary  debut  with  Rain  Before  Seven,  pre¬ 
sents  a  typical  modern  novel — thoroughly  readable  despite  its  undeniable  faults. 
The  most  admirable  feature  of  the  book  lies  in  its  realistic  tenor.  In  itself,  this  is 
no  unusual  recommendation,  for  if  the  contemporary  novel  has  one  outstanding 
characteristic,  it  is  realism.  But  Miss  Fox  is  to  be  commended  upon  attaining  this 
modern  life-likeness  without  its  seemingly  inseparable  overtone  of  sordidness. 

The  story  itself  voices  the  fatalistic  pessimism  which  so  frequently  character¬ 
izes  young  authors.  The  book  is  one  unbroken  parade  of  all  the  potential  griefs  to 
which  modern  man  is  subject.  From  the  untimely  death  of  a  lovable  child  to  the 
first  misstep  of  a  fair  maid,  the  unfortunate  family  of  Fertius  Storm  traverses  the 
very  gamut  of  sorrows.  The  unhappy  tale  is  interspersed  with  such  pleasant  little 
incidents  as  suicide,  slow  death  by  cancer,  unrequited  love,  and  the  continual  batter¬ 
ings  of  an  unkind  Fate.  In  essence  the  story  centers  about  the  perpetual  triangle — 
the  self-sacrificing  Kathie,  an  angel  in  the  flesh ;  the  shallow  enchantress,  Jennet,  a 
twentieth  century  Becky  Sharp;  and  the  kind,  sensitive  Shawn  Rand,  who  cannot 
see  that  Kathie  was  destined  for  him.  Although  the  poetic  justice  which  finally 
asserts  itself  hardly  harmonizes  with  the  rest  of  the  story,  the  average  reader  must 
admit  that  it  is  a  relief  to  discover  Katherine  with  eventual  happiness. 

The  concise,  cameo-clear  pictures  of  everyday  scenes,  the  definite  portrayal  of 
everyday  characters,  the  bit  of  everyday  life  which  the  author  instills  in  her  work 
make  Rain  Before  Seven  worth  the  reading.  In  anything  but  an  over-emphasized 
sob-story,  they  would  be  even  more  admirable. 
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Morality  Versus  Intellectual  Confusion 


A  Preface  to  Morals. 
$2.50. 


By  Walter  Lippmau.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  348  pp. 
By  Gerald  M.  Crona 


The  words  “Whirl  is  King,  having  driven  out  Zeus,”  uttered  by  Aristophones, 
and  used  as  the  key  quotation  to  part  one  of  Preface  to  Morals,  serves  as  a  signifi¬ 
cant  prologue  to  the  most  recent  work  of  Walter  Lippman. 

Preface  to  Morals  achieves  its  purpose  in  a  very  convincing  manner.  It  is  writ¬ 
ten  as  a  text  to  that  world  of  indifferent  people  who  can  see  little  reason  for  thought 
beyond  the  realm  of  material  wealth  and  personal  satisfaction ;  and  for  those  who 
sense  a  bareness  in  their  lives  which  they  find  difficult  to  analyze.  Mr.  Lippman 
writes  “It  is  not  intended  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  those  who  are  unshaken  in  the 
faith  they  hold,  and  is  not  concerned  with  those  who  are  still  exhilarated  by  their 
escape  from  some  stale  orthodoxy.” 

The  author’s  latest  work  is  divided  into  three  parts.  In  part  one  “The  Disso¬ 
lution  of  the  Ancestral  Order,”  Mr.  Lippman  discusses  the  overthrow  of  tradi¬ 
tional  beliefs  and  the  intellectual  chaos  that  followed  close  behind.  He  attempts  to 
diagnose  and  offer  substantial  relief  for  what  many  liberalist  authors  have  per¬ 
ceived  and  wildly  descried ;  but  who  were  either  only  mildly  interested  or  incapable 
of  pursuing  the  question  beyond  the  upper  strata.  The  second  part  treats  with 
“The  Foundation  of  Humanism,”  and  is  an  attempt  to  show  that  “human  psychol¬ 
ogy  and  an  interpretation  of  human  experiences,”  answers  the  question  as  to  how 
man  is  to  find  peace  and  happiness  in  himself.  The  third  part  is  entitled  “The 
Genius  of  Modernity.”  In  the  final  part  Mr.  Lippman  strives  to  show  that  the 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  politics,  sex  relations,  and  modern  industry  is  the  same 
ideal  toward  which  sages,  philosophers,  and  men  of  science  of  the  past  have  worked. 
Whereas  the  intellectuals  of  the  past  strove  to  attain  this  end  under  different  titles, 
it  is  nevertheless  the  same  supreme  ideal  that  holds  the  attention  of  modern  men. 

The  book  is  a  careful  analysis  of  the  confusion  and  indifference  of  modern  men, 
and  a  valiant  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  author  to  establish  a  firm  footing  for  their 
ideals. 
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Mrs.  Howe  Recreates  The  Second  Time 

The  Intimate  Journal  of  George  Sand.  Edited  and  Translated  by  Marie  Jenney  Howe.  New 
York :  The  John  Day  Company,  1929.  198  pp.  $3.50. 

By  F.  A.  B. 

Mrs.  Howe,  whose  interest  in  George  Sand  is  attested  by  a  previous  work, 
George  Sand:  The  Search  for  Love,  has  in  the  present  volume  assembled  together 
“three  hitherto  unpublished  collections  of  George  Sand’s  writings:  her  journal  to 
Alfred  de  Musset;  the  Piffoel  journal,  composed  of  conversations  between  George 
Sand’s  masculine  and  feminine  selves ;  and  appended  to  these  a  scrapbook  whose 
dates  overlap  the  two  journals.”  These  contributions  to  the  intimate  knowledge 
of  George  Sand  are  all  concerned  with  the  seven  years  of  her  life  between  the  ages 
of  twenty-nine  and  thirty-six,  when  her  love-life  was  most  varied  and  turbulent. 

To  her  task  of  translation  Mrs.  Howe  has  evidently  brought  an  unusual 
capacity  for  sensing  the  spirit  of  the  woman  who  confided  to  her  journal  the  tur¬ 
moil  and  conflict  of  her  love  affairs,  for  her  English  is  as  living  and  as  vigorous  as 
one  would  expect  of  the  original  French ;  throughout  it  George  Sand  speaks  with 
undiminished  warmth  and  feeling.  Of  particular  value  are  the  frequent  historical 
and  explanatory  notes  inserted  by  the  author  in  order  to  present  the  background 
necessary  to  fullest  comprehension  of  the  text.  There  is  also  a  chronology  of  the 
“Important  Dates  and  Events  in  the  Life  of  George  Sand.” 

The  format  of  the  volume  is  to  be  commended  ;  large  type  on  heavy  paper  makes 
the  page  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  easy  to  read.  The  sketch  of  George  Sand,  dated 
1833,  by  Alfred  de  Musset,  is  one  of  her  less  well-known,  but  one  of  her  most 
pleasing,  portraits. 

A  War  Story  Remarkably  Told 

All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front.  By  Erich  Maria  Remarque.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  and 
Company.  291  pp.  $2.50. 

By  John  Paul  Lucas,  Jr. 

Departing  from  the  provincialism  of  nationality,  the  German  writer  of  All 
Quiet  on  the  Western  Front  (Im  Westen  Nichts  Neues),  has  thoroughly  deglori- 
fied  warfare,  presenting  the  tragedy  of  it  as  it  involves  mankind,  rather  than  as  it 
affects  specific  empires  and  nations.  Many  war  books  have  been  panoramas  of  the 
horrors  of  battle,  of  the  suffering  of  men  and  beasts.  Some  war  books  have  glorified 
the  spirit  of  armies,  and  romance  has  marched  through  bloody  pages.  Some  war 
books  have  been  burdened  with  insidious  propaganda,  with  stupid  provincialisms, 
with  false  representations  of  the  enemy  and  the  enemy  methods  of  warfare.  Some 
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war  books  have  been  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  gruesomeness  and  bear  the  theories  of 
abnormal  psychology  into  fiction,  rationalizing  that  which  is  impossible  to  ration¬ 
alize — because  war  is  not  reasonable  to  civilized  nations. 

All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front  bears  no  petty  burden;  it  is  not  a  romance;  it 
is  essentially  real ;  without  effort  to  distort  and  exaggerate  the  grisly  facts  of  trench 
warfare,  it  reveals  a  scene  of  steel  and  death  where  life  is  no  longer  life.  It  ad¬ 
vances  little  that  is  strange  in  human  psychology.  It  is,  finally,  an  object  lesson  in 
humanity. 

The  conversation  of  those  soldier  school  boys,  “Kat,”  and  Tjaden,”  and  “Albert,” 
ridiculous,  sentimental,  lovable,  profane  as  it  is  in  places,  is,  in  other  places,  a  reve¬ 
lation  of  the  philosophy  of  the  men  who  fought  the  war.  The  romance  and  gaiety 
of  Beau  Geste  is  there,  but  these  men  are  alive.  They  are  living  before  the  reader’s 
eyes  and  when  they  die  in  agony  and  in  animal  heroism  born  of  desperation,  they 
can  be  seen  falling,  distorted,  pain-sweated  bodies.  — So  stalwart  and  powerful  in 
massive  boots  and  steel  helmets ;  but  see  them  swimming,  naked,  slender,  scarcely 
more  than  adolescent  children. — 

War  that,  even  in  the  process  of  making  heroes,  degenerates  mankind,  stopping 
the  civilized  processes  of  regeneration ;  war  that  is  futile,  useless,  mad ;  war  that  is 
montrous,  inconceivable  until  one  is  drawn  into  the  maelstrom  of  the  Front,  and 
there,  because  of  its  character,  unbelievable ;  war  that  is  futile,  inglorious,  hopeless 
is  the  tale  of  the  Western  Front. 

But  the  pathos  of  the  men  who  speak  to  one  another,  shouting  above  the  scream 
of  shells,  and  the  youth  and  whimsy  of  the  men  who  can  forget  when  they  “go 
hack”  are  in  a  sort  of  poetry.  The1  reader  is  conscious  of  the  form,  the  deep  im¬ 
plication  of  the  words,  but  he  can  read  them  and  absorb  them,  realizing  their  poetry. 

What  is  to  become  of  the  generation  that  fought  the  war?  “ — the  generation 
that  grew  up  before  us,  though  it  has  passed  these  years  with  us  here,  already  had 
a  home  and  a  calling;  now  it  will  return  to  its  old  occupations,  and  the  war  will 
be  forgotten.  — And  the  generation  that  has  grown  up  after  us  will  be  strange  to  us 
and  will  push  us  aside.  We  will  be  superfluous  even  to  ourselves,  we  will  grow 
older,  a  few  will  adapt  themselves,  some  others  will  merely  submit,  and  most  will 
be  bewildered — ” 

But  the  theme  of  hope  comes  again. 

The  book  is  an  epic.  It  should  be  used  in  the  universities,  if  it  could  be  so  em¬ 
ployed  without  automatically  consigning  it  to  classical  oblivion. 
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A  Drab  Futility 

Life  Goes  On.  By  W.  G.  Rogers.  New  York:  Horace  Liveright.  225  pp. .$2.00. 

By  Harold  C.  Weingarten 

Mr.  Rogers  has  attempted  a  new  form  of  novel  writing — the  elimination  of 
description  and  the  substitution  of  dialogue  in  its  stead.  The  experiment  is  rather  a 
dismal  attempt,  for  this  reviewer  can  perceive  no  merit  in  having  futile  conversa¬ 
tion,  pointless  and  dull,  carry  the  brunt  of  the  theme.  It  is  asserted  that  with  the 
propounding  of  this,  the  latest  of  novel  theory,  that  a  great  literary  controversy 
would  ensue.  There  will  undoubtedly  be  considerable  comment  evoked  by  critics — 
not  in  praise  of  the  style  or  even  concerning  it,  but  rather  speculation  as  to  whether 
a  more  puerile  book  was  ever  written. 

The  book  was  obviously  written  in  the  hope  that  cheap  sensuality  would  arouse 
the  interest  of  the  reader,  for  we  are  left  with  nothing  but  a  bad  taste — in  a  manner 
similar  to  a  child  taking  a  bite  of  a  ripe  citron.  The  story  revolves  about  a  young 
married  couple,  ill  matched  and  with  only  the  physical  tie  and  a  spoiled  baby  to 
keep  them  together.  The  husband’s  interest  in  a  young  flirt  and  the  wife’s  unwel¬ 
come  affection  for  the  neighborhood  dentist  constitute  the  plot,  and  several  varia¬ 
tions  serve  to  disturb  but  slightly  the  tranquillity  of  the  story. 

The  author  has  made  a  bad  case  out  for  himself.  He  has  uttered  nothing  of 
interest  to  excite  the  imagination,  he  has  deadened  rather  than  stimulated  the  mind, 
and  in  his  effort  to  create  something  new  in  the  telling  of  a  story,  he  has  lost  sight  of 
what  should  have  been  said. 


Another  Great  Work  of  An  at  ole  France 

Thais.  By  Anatole  France  (translated  by  Robert  B.  Douglas).  With  an  introduction  by  Ray¬ 
mond  Weaver.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  xxi,  226  pp.  $1.25. 

By  J.  W.  Braswell 

All  good  lovers  of  Anatole  France  are  glad  that  the  Modern  Readers’  Series  has 
added  Thais  to  its  repertory,  giving  the  average  man  the  opportunity  of  buying  the 
novel  at  a  reasonable  price.  The  book  is  a  very  attractive  volume.  It  is  bound  in 
half-leather  and  nicely  finished  in  green  and  gold;  the  size  is  convenient  and  the 
type  is  sufficiently  large  to  be  read  easily. 

The  main  feature  of  this  new  edition,  however,  is  the  introduction  to  the  novel. 
For  those  readers  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  Thais  legend  and  its  background, 
Professor  Raymond  Weaver  has  written  a  very  clear  and  interesting  sketch.  He 
discusses  briefly  the  social  and  religious  history  of  the  fifth  century,  and  especially 
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remarks  on  the  hundreds  of  monks  who  went  out  into  the  desert  and  lived  “a  life 
of  contempt  for  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  Devil.”  Among  those  devout  men 
was  Paplmutius  who  is  credited  (on  earth  at  least)  with  the  conversion  of  Thais. 
The  old  chronicler  and  monk  Palladius — his  account  is  quoted  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion — has  left  a  vivid  though  simple  story  of  the  episode  that  occurred  between  the 
blessed  man  and  the  courtesan.  Besides  the  quotations  from  Palladius  there  also 
are  references  to  the  Saxon  nun  Hroswitha,  through  whose  works  Anatole  France 
first  became  acquainted  with  Thais. 

But  the  strange  story  the  French  novelist  tells  of  Thais  is  quite  different  from 
any  of  the  older  ones.  He  embraces  his  own  peculiar  philosophy  and  emphasizes 
his  love  of  irony  as  he  has  perhaps  done  in  none  of  his  other  novels.  Thais  is  based, 
as  Professor  Weaver  says  “on  the  symmetry  of  a  double  reversal — a  harlot  sancti¬ 
fied  and  a  dedicated  man  ending  as  no  better  than  the  least  of  God’s  creatures.”  In 
arranging  his  scheme,  France  undoubtedly  took  liberties  with  the  original  of  the 
monk  Paphnutius.  He  had  to  in  order  to  make  his  story  as  ironical  as  it  is.  But 
there  is  something  in  it  besides  irony.  There  is  a  beautiful  pity  that  tempers  the 
character  of  Thais,  and  makes  what  otherwise  might  have  been  a  masterpiece  of 
grimness  a  compassionate  and  lovely  story.  No  one  but  Anatole  France  could  have 
achieved  it. 


A  Clever  French  Novel 

Marie  Bonifas.  By  Jacques  de  Lacretelle.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Winifred  Stephens 
Whale.  New  York :  S.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  327  pp.  $2.50. 

By  Arthur  Bridgers 

Marie  Bonifas  offers  several  well-spent  hours  of  interesting  reading.  The  life 
of  a  woman,  Marie  Bonifas,  is  treated  by  the  author  in  a  very  pleasing  and  enter¬ 
taining  manner.  The  thread  of  the  story  is  often  broken  into  by  psychological 
comments  which  enhance,  rather  than  detract  from,  the  charm  of  the  novel.  These 
“psychological  comments”  afford  an  insight  into  the  author’s  own  conception  of  his 
character,  which  he  is  afraid  will  be  wrongly  analyzed.  Although  a  translation, 
Marie  Bonifas  retains  many  of  the  qualities  peculiar  to  a  French  novel. 

Marie  Bonifas  finds  herself  at  an  adolescent  age  with  a  highly  romantic  spirit, 
an  almost  masculine  love  for  life  in  the  open,  and  a  strong  repugnance  for  men, 
which  was  engendered  by  the  uncouthness  of  her  father.  Looking  now  for  friend¬ 
ship  only  in  women,  she  aggravated  this  dislike  for  men  ;  and,  because  of  her  timid¬ 
ity  and  sensitiveness,  she  was  often  hurt  by  the  seeming  indifference  of  her  friends. 
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Marie  Bonifas  had  a  liking  for  Claire  Allandier  which  soon  developed  in  a 
deep  love  for  the  orphan  girl.  Because  of  Claire’s  ill  health  and  inability  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  herself,  Marie  takes  her  into  her  own  home.  It  was  then  that  the  villagers 
made  insinuating  remarks  about  Marie  Bonifas. 

After  Claire’s  death  she  is  tormented  almost  to  insanity  by  the  gossip  and  the 
insults  made  against  her  in  the  village.  Marie  Bonifas  came  to  believe  all  these 
lies  about  herself :  “Marie  Bonifas  had  lost  all  real  knowledge  of  herself.  Perse¬ 
cuted  and  outlawed  she  saw  herself  as  that  vile  and  unnatural  creature  which  others 
described  her  as  being.” 

Marie  Bonifas  forgot  all  her  intense  hate  for  the  people  of  Vermont  when  it 
was  besieged  by  the  German  forces  during  the  World  War.  Taking  over  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  city  government,  she  gave  herself  to  the  task  of  keeping  the  affairs 
of  the  village  in  order  during  those  years  of  hardship  placed  upon  the  border  towns 
by  the  enemy.  With  this  work  came  a  new  mental  peace  and  happiness  to  her. 
She  now  became  the  leader  of  the  Vermontese  society ;  the  villagers  looked  to  her 
for  precedence.  All  the  old  gossip  disappeared,  and  Marie  Bonifas  became,  not 
a  rehabilitated  person  for  she  had  nothing  to  change,  but  a  wroman  who  has  thrown 
off  former  timidity  and  fear. 

The  reader  of  Marie  Bonifas  will  not  wish  to  put  it  aside  until  he  has  com¬ 
pleted  it — so  delightful  is  it. 

A  Zoological  Study 

Homoiotliermism — The  Origin  of  Warm-Btooded  Vertebrates.  By  A.  S.  Pearse  and  F.  G. 

Hall.  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  1928.  ix,  119  pp. 

By  R.  E.  Coker 

In  this  book  the  authors  focus  attention  on  the  phenomenon  commonly  thought 
of  as  “warm-bloodedness”  but  which,  more  correctly,  is  the  maintenance  within  the 
animal  of  a  relatively  constant  temperature  regardless  of  changes  in  temperature 
of  the  environment.  The  gap  between  poikilotherms  (so-called  “cold  blooded” 
animals)  and  homoiotherms  is  not  as  sharp  as  may  be  generally  thought ;  for  some 
of  the  lower  mammals  (Monotremes)  admit  “normal”  ranges  of  10°C  more, 
while  hibernating  mammals  may  maintain  body  temperatures  barely  above  freez¬ 
ing,  and  even  highly  warm-blooded  birds  are  reported  to  show  variations  (presum¬ 
ably  not  pathologic)  of  as  much  as  7°  for  adults  and  10°  for  the  young.  The 
authors  discuss  the  probable  ancestry  of  homoiotherms,  contrast  the  responses  of 
homoiotherms  and  poikilotherms  to  variation  of  outside  temperature,  and  assemble 
the  available  information  respecting  the  factors  that  affect  body  temperature  and 
concerning  the  mechanisms  of  regulation.  An  extensive  bibliography  and  an  index 
aid  in  rendering  the  book  a  useful  book  of  reference,  as  well  as  a  succinct  compen¬ 
dium  of  data  on  a  particular  biological  phenomenon. 
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Who's  Who 

The  first  issue  of  the  school  year  is  appropriately  introduced  by  Preston  Moses, 
a  student  of  Duke  University,  with  his  drawing  Dawn  Dance.  Moses  has  con¬ 
tributed  much  to  the  Archive,  and  this  year  will  probably  see  some  of  his  best 
work  in  the  Duke  publication.  *  *  *  The  feature  story  of  this  issue  comes  from 
the  pen  of  Virginia  Stait  who  will  be  remembered  from  last  year  for  her  good  work 
and  live  interest  in  the  Archive.  *  *  *  Stephen  Cooper  Manning  III  lives  in  New 
Orleans,  La.  We  hope  Mr.  Manning  will  find  the  Archive  a  dependable  means 
of  reaching  interested  readers.  *  *  *  Harold  McCurdy  is  a  student  of  Duke  Uni¬ 
versity  and  a  very  capable  and  consistent  contributor  to  the  Archive.  *  *  *  John 
Marshall  was  a  student  at  University  of  Carolina  in  1928-29,  and  editor  of  the 
Carolina  Magazine  for  that  school  year.  *  *  *  Dillard  Stokes  is  a  poet  of  unusual 
ability,  and  will  be  remembered  from  his  past  contributions  to  the  Archive.  Mr. 
Stokes  is  listed  in  the  Who’s  Who  of  (the  United  States.  We  hope  to  hear  more 
from  Mr.  Stokes.  *  *  *  The  book  reviews  atfe  headed  by  Professor  F.  A. 
Bridgers  of  the  French  department,  who  is  beginning  his  first  year  of  professor¬ 
ship  at  Duke.  *  *  *  Arthur  Bridgers,  book-editor  of  the  Archive  is  a  senior  at 
Duke  University,  and  will  be  remembered  from  last  year  for  his  capable  work. 
*  *  *  John  Paul  Lucas,  Jr.,  is  another  Duke  student  whom  we  no  doubt  shall  hear 
from  much  this  year.  *  *  *  Harold  C.  Weingarten  is  a  student  at  Duke  Univer¬ 
sity  and  one  with  much  interest  in  writing.  *  *  *  R.  E.  Coker  is  professor  of 
Zoology  at  Duke  University.  *  *  *  J.  W.  Braswell  is  a  graduate  student  in  Eng¬ 
lish  at  Duke  University  and  one  possessed  of  much  literary  ability.  He  will  be  re¬ 
membered  from  his  contributions  of  the  past  years.  *  *  *  Charles  Livengood  is  a 
student  at  Duke  University  with  unlimited  literary  ability.  We  will  no  doubt  see 
much  of  Mr.  Livengood  in  future  issues. 
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MY  FAITH— AND  MY  UNFAITH 


(Continued  from  page  Twelve) 

four  times  a  year  she  confessed.  Her  plaint  was  always  the  same,  her 
love  for  him,  her  grief  for  this  wrong  they  had  done — she  divided  it 
with  him  now — her  eager  desire  to  atone  and  again,  her  love,  her  love. 
Always  the  pitiful  plea  at  the  end,  “Father,  give  me  penances — for 
him.”  I  did  not  tell  her  she  must  refuse  to  see  or  hold  any  intercourse 
with  this  man.  I  feared  the  result;  a  passionate  disclaiming  of  all  obli¬ 
gation,  rebellion  beyond  forgiveness. — Mea  culpa. 

The  manner  of  her  life  had,  perforce,  altered.  She  now  entertained 
at  regular  intervals  and  received  and  paid  calls  within  a  radius  of 
twenty  miles,  but  she  did  not  care  for  it.  It  was  entirely  perfunctory 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  child,  I  thought.  In  spite  of  her  beauty  and 
her  solitary  position  she  did  not  make  friends  easily.  There  was  some 
hull  between  herself  and  society  which  she  did  not  care  to  break. 
I  knew  it  for  what  it  was,  conscience  and'  body  pulling  in  separate 
ways. 

Mother  and  daughter,  as  the  child  grew  up,  were  not  as  close  to  each 
other  as  might  have  been  expected.  They  both  loved  to  read,  however, 
and  could  bury  themselves  in  books  by  the  hour,  biography,  historical 
novels,  fiction.  Mrs.  Ferrold  never  entertained  when  Morewood  was 
there,  but  gossip  was  often  in  the  saddle  about  him  and  rode  far  and 
fast.  He  was  a  handsome  man,  with  darker  hair  and  eyes  than  the 
English  usually  have,  with  a  good  nose,  well  tanned  skin,  but  a  most 
forbidding  mouth.  Uncompromising,  devil-may-care,  cruel.  He  was 
born  in  Essex  but  nearly  all  his  life  had  been  lived  abroad — wastefully. 
So  I  pieced  together  the  fabric  of  their  lives,  having  only  tatters  for 
my  own. 

The  years  fretted  to  their  ends.  Scarcely  was  I  aware  of  their 
slow  spending  until  brought  suddenly  to  a  realization  by  some  chance 
word  of  John  Turner’s  or  some  further  pain  to  that  I  always  bore. 

But  it  was  years  since  Mrs.  Ferrold  bought  Stanleigh  Court.  Jo 
told  me  one  day  by  the  number  of  her  inches,  standing  in  the  sun  in 
her  mother’s  rose  garden,  as  radiant  a  bud  as  any  there,  not  yesterday’s 
and  not  tomorrow’s.  She  was  but  seventeen  but  looked  older,  more 
like  a  girl  of  twenty.  Brown  hair  and  brown  eyes,  an  English  skin  of 
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red  and  white,  she  was  totally  unlike  her  mother.  For  her  tragedy 
would  be  something  to  be  met  and  fought  as  in  a  ring,  to  the  last  round 
of  body  and  heart,  for  the  older  woman  it  was  a  penetrating  wound 
unhealable. 

I  do  not  think  that  Mrs.  Ferrold  was  keenly  unhappy  through  all 
that  time.  Morewood  came  and  went  and  she  seemed  still  to  think  that 
the  future  would  hold  some  recompense.  I  have  never  yet  known  a 
woman  to  relinquish  all  hope.  For  her  daughter’s  sake  she  made  every 
effort  to  hide  this  thing  and  partially  succeeded. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  rose  garden  that  day  I  noticed  how  the 
child  had  grown  and  after  that  I  observed  her  more  closely,  anxious 
that  all  the  luxury  of  life  should  be  turned  to  the  best  advantage.  For 
she  was  charged  with  vitality,  with  all  the  immediate  desires  and  instan¬ 
taneous  demands  of  youth. 

Mrs.  Ferrold  had  had  the  central  portion  of  Stanleigh  Court  put  in 
order,  leaving  the  two  wings,  as  they  were,  to  the  bats  and’  mice.  The 
central  part  was  large  and  had  been  rather  sumptuously  furnished 
with  the  heavy  curtains,  thick  carpets  and  enormous  chairs  that  were 
due  the  period  in  which  it  was  built.  Since  that  first  attempt  to  enter¬ 
tain  children  for  Josephine  there  had  never  been  an  invitation  for  half 
a  dozen  young  people  at  the  same  time.  The  girl  had  her  friends,  but 
infrequently.  Eager,  full  of  passionate  life,  she  did  not  seem  to  care 
particularly  for  the  companionship  of  young  persons.  In  a  vague  way 
I  had  wondered  about  it. 

It  was  John  Turner  who  put  the  first  stitches  in  the  garment  of 
my  thought.  “You  notice  how  little  Miss  has  grown?”  he  asked. 
“Stand  ’em  side  by  side  and  she  is  as  much  a  woman  as  her  mother.  I 
wonder  if  the  bit  is  tight  enough — and  the  reins  strong  enough !  She’ll 
need  good  driving.”  It  troubled  me.  The  girl’s  life  was  too  secluded. 
I  must  see  what  could  be  done. 

I  do  not  recall  anything  of  importance  after  that  until  some  months 
had  passed,  possibly  twenty,  but  my  memory  is  not  what  it  was  and 
time  had  neither  struck  nor  stopped  for  me. 

Then  it  was  John  Turner  who,  standing  at  the  Abbey  door,  watched 
mother  and  daughter  walk  away  together  and  remarked,  “They  ain’t 
a  bit  alike  except  that  determined  look.  They’d  go  through  fire  and 
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water  to  get  what  they  wanted,  but  one  would  get  it  fighting  and  the 
other  on  her  knees.  He’s  got  it  too.” 

“Got  what,  John?” 

“Determination — like  the  devil.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Father.” 
John  was  not  a  Catholic  but  the  years  had  brought  a  curious  deference 
from  one  of  us  to  the  other.  “The  word  just  popped  out.  He  comes 
there  more  than  ever. — Seems  mother  and  daughter  both  like  it.” 

His  words  reminded  me  of  what  I  had  proposed.  I  wondered  if 
Mrs.  Ferrold  realized  that  Jo  was  growing  into  a  woman.  She  should 
be  sent  away,  to  learn  of  life,  without  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  live  it. 
I  would  really  think  it  over,  I  decided,  and  I  put  it  in  that  place  that 
will  demand  attention — next  week  or  next  year. 

But  Jo  sought  me  out  two  weeks  after  John  Turner  had  spoken, 
sought  me  in  my  garden.  It  was  the  spring  of  the  year  and  I  was  dis¬ 
covering  anew  the  many  links  that  bind  the  sod  and  old  roots. 

“It  is  to  be  the  confessional,”  she  said,  pulling  me  down  beside  her 
on  a  garden  seat  and  indicating  with  a  wave  of  her  hand  the  arch  of 
blue.  “I  will  not  have  a  grating  between  us,  though;  I  must  read'  in 
your  eyes  what  you  think.  Oh  Father,  if  I  could  live  in  your  past 
goodness  and  today’s  happiness !” 

“But  what  if  I  have  not  been  good?”  I  murmured,  wondering 
through  labyrinths  of  sin  at  her  sinlessness.  • 

“Not  been  good !  Then  there  is  never  to  be  a  saint !”  She  took 
my  old  hand  in  hers  and  kissed  it. 

“You  would  make  me  lenient.” 

“No,  I  don’t  want  leniency,  I  want  the  naked  truth — though  I  shall 
probably  reject  it!  Father,  have  you  never  guessed  my  secret? — 
What  has  made  me  so  happy  these  last  eighteen  months?”  There  was 
scarcely  a  pause  and  looking  straight  at  me  she  just  breathed  the 
words,  “I  love  Hugh  Morewood.” 

I  could  only  gaze  at  her.  It  was  incredible — her  mother — 

“I  told  mother  and  she  said  there  was  an  insuperable  reason — but 
there  cannot  be —  And  if  there  is — oh  Father  absolve  him!  He  would 
become  a  Catholic  tomorrow,  I  know  he  would,  if  only  we  could  be 
together !” 
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I  made  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Mother  and  child  pleading  for  the 
same  man,  ready  to  condone  a  fearful  sin,  known  to  one,  to  the  other 
unknown. 

“Was  that  all  your  mother  told  you?” 

“Yes,  all.  But  Father,  she  was  horrified,  outraged.  Over  and 
over  she  said  it  was  impossible  and  would  not  tell  me  what  it  was.  I 
told  him  and  his  face  turned  black.  It  must  have  been  something  very 
terrible.  But  I  will  forgive  him.  Father,  you  would  not  have  me 
suffer?” 

“Do  you  care  so  much,  my  child?” 

“Care!  I  care  beyond  a  heaven!” 

“You  must  let  me  think  about  it,”  I  said,  after  more  talk.  “I  must 
see  your  mother — and  Mr.  Morewood,”  and  she  finally  left  me  to 
bitter  retrospect.  If  I  had  only  spoken  sooner,  had  her  sent  off  to 
school — done  anything.  ...  I  would  see  Mrs.  Ferrold  in  the  morning, 
I  resolved,  and  I  would  probe  this  thing  to  the  bottom. 

But  it  was  not  to  be. 

John  Turner  returned  from  the  Abbey  with  me  and  remained  a 
few  minutes  while  he  mended  my  fire  and  looked  solicitously  at  the  two 
small  biscuits  that  would  make  my  supper.  Afterward  I  sat  there, 
musing,  until  a  knock  at  the  door  aroused  me. 

I  had  risen  to  open  it,  but  had  not  reached  it,  when  it  was  pushed 
wide  and  a  man  entered.  His  coat  collar  was  turned  up  and  his  hat 
pulled  down  over  his  eyes ;  it  was  only  when  he  removed  it  that  I  recog¬ 
nized  Hugh  Morewood. 

He  did  not  speak  at  once,  for  in  my  surprise  I  had  resumed  my 
chair.  Then,  “You  were  considering  what  you  would  do  about  me, 
Father,  the  black  sheep  just  without  your  fold?  Well,  I  have  decided 
what  you  will  do — and  you  will  do  it  tonight.  And  I  tell  it  to  you 
under  the  seal  of  confession  that  binds  priests,  I  believe,  if  anything 
does.  What  did  Jo  tell  you?”  he  demanded. 

I  considered,  but  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  know,  so 
I  repeated,  almost  verbatim,  what  the  child  had  said.  And  I  tried  to 
read  his  face,  but  the  lamp  had  not  been  lit  and  the  shadows  were 
screens  for  the  firelight. 

“Her  mother  did  not  tell  her  what  I  had  done?”  He  wanted  to 
assure  himself  once  more. 
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‘‘No,  Josephine  did  not  know,  but,”  getting  to  my  feet,  “you  are 
going  to  tell  me,  my  son,  now !” 

“And  you  are  going  to  absolve  me,  so  I  can  marry?” 

“Which  one?’ l  asked. 

He  sprang  at  me,  seizing  my  neck  between  his  powerful  hands, 
cutting  off  my  breath. 

“Absolution  may  never  have  been  given  in  writing,  but  it  will  be 
tonight!  You  are  going  to  write  that  I  have  entered'  the  church,  con¬ 
fessed  and  am  hereby — that’s  the  law’s  word — fully  absolved!” 

It  was  agony,  unendurable,  the  pressure  on  my  throat,  but  I  might 
as  well  have  fought  a  regiment.  I  think  I  put  out  my  hands. 

“Very  well.” 

But  he  released  me  so  suddenly  that  I  fell.  He  lifted  me  uncon¬ 
cernedly  and  put  me  in  my  chair.  “More  English  beef  and  ale  might 
have  helped  you  in  this  emergency,”  and  his  eyes  rested  derisively  on 
my  biscuits.  Then  he  searched  about  the  room  and  brought  a  table 
with  pen  and  ink  to  my  side.  “You  will  write  what  I  dictate,  exactly, 
or  you  will  be  making  your  confession — somewhere — in  the  next  ten 
minutes !” 

But  my  breath  had  come  back.  I  remembered  our  martyrs.  “ Nolite 
peregrinari  in  fervore  qui  ad  tentationem  vobis  fit,  quasi  novi  aliquid 
contingat,”  I  repeated  aloud. 

“Say  it  in  English. — My  religious  Latin  is  rather  obscure.  I  would 
know  if  you  are  blessing  yourself — or  cursing  me.” 

I  said  in  English,  “Do  not  think  strange  this  fiery  trial  which 
comes  to  try  you,  as  if  some  new  thing  were  happening  to  you.” 

“Damn  you !”  He  advanced  upon  me  again. 

I  closed  my  eyes.  The  pressure — the  pressure — my  hands  made 
appeal.  The  pressure  relaxed  and  my  eyes  told  him  what  my  unworthy 
hands  had  promised. 

“I  thought  it  was  in  you,  the  craven  streak!  That’s  why  we  have 
the  pleasure  of  your  society  here  in  England.  Some  day  I  mean  to  find 
out  exactly  what  they  know  in  Rouen.” 

The  physical  pain  tortured,  but  this  was  driving  red  hot  iron  into 
a  heart.  I  reached  for  the  sheet  of  paper,  but  my  hand  shook  so  that 
the  ink  spattered. 
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"There’s  no  hurry;  we  have  the  night  before  us  and  no  living  soul 
nearer  than  a  mile.”  His  smile  was  diabolical.  “Let  me  see.”  He 
went  directly  to  the  small  cupboard  in  which  I  kept  a  little  wine,  as 
though  the  room  was  his  room. 

“Drink  it,”  he  commanded,  handing  me  a  large  glass.  I  did  so  and 
watched  him  while  he  finished  the  bottle.  “Now  write,”  and  he  dic¬ 
tated  a  paper  saying  he  had  become  a  Catholic  and  for  full  confession 
had  received  full  absolution.  “Put  your  name  plainly,  that  is  the  part 
that  really  matters — a  priest  does  not  sign  a  record  of  black,  only  of 
white !” 

When  it  was  finished  he  stood  still  in  consideration.  “Mrs.  Ferrold 
will  come  and  tell  you  what  the  crime  is,”  he  said  slowly,  and  I  knew 
then  it  was  the  girl  he  intended  to  marry,  “or  you  will  worm  it  out  of 
her.  Strange  she  has  not  done  so,”  and  something  like  a  tender  recol¬ 
lection  passed  across  his  face.  “If  either  of  you  tell  Jo,  though,  I  will 
as  certainly  kill  you  as  that  there  is  a  grave  awaiting  you  somewhere. 
Do  you  understand ?” 

I  bowed  my  head.  My  tongue  refused  to  move,  to  affirm  what  my 
hands  had  done.  He  left  me  then.  I  suppose,  later,  I  slept  in  my 
chair. 

Mrs.  Ferrold  came  the  next  morning,  early.  I  had  not  straightened 
my  attire  and  concealed  my  bruises. 

“They  have  gone !”  she  cried.  They  went  to  London  an  hour  ago — 
to  be  married !  She  was  satisfied  with  the  confession  but  he  could  not 
have  told  you !  Oh  Father,  what  have  you  done !” 

“What  was  his  crime?” 

“Then  he  did  not  tell  you !  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  you 
— ”  Her  agony  beat  in  the  air  between  us.  “He  killed  my  husband !” 

I  suppose  some  sound  broke  from  me,  for  she  reached  out  and 
grasped  my  hands.  “No,  do  not  give  way.  .  .  .  Oh,  the  horror!  I 
did  not  know  until  they  had  gone — she  left  a  note. — 

“Is  it  too  late — now?” 

“To  stop  them?  Yes,  too  late — too  late  even  for  my  repentance!” 

We  stared  at  each  other.  If  she  had  only  told  me — if  I  had  only 
known !  Would  I  have  been  strong  enough  to  withstand? — The  merci¬ 
less  questions  one  asks  one’s  heart ! 
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‘‘He  told  me  that  he  would — kill  you  if  you  revealed  it  to  her,” 
I  said. 

“Yes,  yes,  probably  he  will,  but  I  shall  write  and  tell  her  just  the 
same.”  .  .  . 

She  did  so  and  I  have  written  this  down,  exactly  as  the  events 
transpired,  to  be  published  that  the  faithful — and  the  unfaithful — may 
learn  that  the  fullest  confession  is  indisputedly  right.  Necessary. 
Obligatory. 

Even  if  his  threat  is  unfulfilled  to  Mrs.  Ferrold  it  will,  without 
doubt,  when  he  reads  this,  be  executed  upon  me.  May  it  be,  in  part, 
my  expiation. 
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Villennes  Sur  Seine 

By  Ruth  Lambert  Jones 

Villennes  sur  Seine, 

Villennes  sur  Seine, 

When  shall  I  heed 

Your  cock  again 

And  stumble  up 

Your  cobbled  street 

And  find  your  Suisse  Sucre 

Too  sweet 

And  toil 

Upon  your  cabbage  plot 
And  find  your  sunshine 
Nettle-hot 
And  doze 

Upon  your  river  bank 
And  find  your  evening  mists 
Too  dank 
And  haste 

To  take  your  “second-class” 
Away  to  Paris, 

Fast  as  fast? — 

*  *  * 

Villennes  sur  Seine, 

Villennes  sur  Seine, 

The  spring  will  see  me 
Back  again. 
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The  Monogamous  Third 

By  Virginia  McCormick 


T 


\r  If  ^iie  day  was  Tuesday  and  the  ship  had  slipped  through  the 
Golden  Gate  six  days  ago;  not  just  the  six  days  that  go  to  make 
a  workingman’s  week  but  six  days  that  may,  and  did,  compass 
a  lifetime. 

The  Pacific  had  never  been  calmer;  the  moon  never  more  fatally 
propitious  for  lovers.  Each  of  the  six  days  had  ended  in  an  evening 
of  blackly  deep  and  star-shot  skies ;  the  dark  that  is  like  fine  soft  wool, 
heavy  with  pile  and  enveloping  like  a  cloak  of  warm  luxurious  texture, 
making  for  a  laisser-faire ;  an  inner  repose  that  is  more  than  calm.  It 
has  something  of  the  nianana  of  the  East  in  it ;  something  of  the  free¬ 
dom  from  law  that  comes  after  Suez. 

The  moon  had  risen  late  each  evening;  late  enough  to  make  a 
carpet,  lustrous,  aluminum  in  tint  rather  than  silver,  spread  upon  the 
water  in  the  wake  of  the  ship,  and  each  evening  as  she  came  slowly 
from  the  dark  expanse  of  mirror-like  sea  she  seemed  a  harbinger  of 
hope  to  the  man  who  sat  in  the  stern  of  the  ship  on  the  topmost  deck 
and  waited  for  the  coming  of  the  woman, — the  one  woman,  he  would 
have  said,  had  he  spoken  to  his  inner  soul  and  spoken  frankly. 

She  had  come  every  evening  since  the  first  one;  that  momentous 
first  evening  which  always  means  so  much  to  travellers  on  the  water, 
who  know  that  they  have  a  long  voyage  ahead  and  wish  not  to  be 
lonely. 

He  had  seen  her  at  dinner ;  they  were  both  at  the  captain’s  table, 
but  she  was  beside  the  genial  host  and  he  next  to  a  self-important  and 
overdressed  lady  from  Los  Angeles,  who  was  rather  anxious  about  her 
sea  legs,  and  he  had  not  met  her.  Obliquely  across  the  flowered  and 
fruit-laden  table  he  looked  at  her,  staring  openly  and  trying  not  to 
hear  the  futile  chatter  of  his  neighbour ;  she  was  like  a  finely  wrought 
Damascus  sword  he  thought ;  slender,  lithe,  sharp  perhaps,  but  flexible 
to  the  hand  that  knew  her  temper.  Her  skin  was  creamy  dark,  fine  as 
the  skin  of  ripe  olives  and  glowing  with  a  healthy  pallor ;  her  eyes  were 
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uncompromisingly  black,  no  hint  of  brown,  and  they  shone  like  the 
fruit  of  the  blackthorn  or  were  suffused  by  a  filmy  curtain  which  she 
seemed  to  drop  between  her  and  the  man  she  talked  to,  as  if  afraid 
her  brilliance  might  overwhelm  him.  That  was  the  word,  brilliant,  he 
decided,  to  describe  her,  and  her  straight  black  lace  dress  without  a 
single  ornament  was  the  best  foil  for  her  rich  loveliness. 

After  dinner  he  had  learned1  her  name  from  a  fellow  traveller,  and 
remembering  that  he  had  been  at  Annapolis  with  a  man  of  that  name 
went  to  look  her  up  on  the  sailing  list  of  passengers.  It  stood  out 
boldly:  Mrs.  Richard  Phelps. 

“Dull  old  Dick  Phelps”  he  muttered,  “how  did  he  do  it?” 

Armed  with  this  knowledge  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  make  himself 
known  to  her  and  even  afterwards  it  did  not  seem  strange  to  him  that 
he  had  not  asked  for  Dick,  whom  he  had  not  seen  since  the  day  of 
graduation.  Only  two  years  later  he  had  resigned  from  the  Navy  to 
go  into  business.  How  often  he  had  been  glad  of  this,  as  his  income 
swelled,  even  now  when  he  must,  as  junior  member  of  the  firm,  spend 
a  year  or  so  in  China. 

Tomorrow  they  reach  Honolulu :  he  is  face  to  face  with  that  despair 
possible  only  to  a  man  who  loving  late  and  passionately  knows  that  he 
must  lose.  But  must  he?  That  is  the  devil  pricking  at  his  inner  ego 
now.  Need  he  lose?  He  is  a  gambler  and  he  will  cast  his  all  for  a 
chance  of  winning  the  throw ;  everything  or  nothing ;  no  half  measure 
would  be  possible  with  her ;  keen  and  lithe :  a  highly  tempered  blade. 

There  was  a  special  dinner  for  the  captain’s  friends  this  evening:  a 
farewell  for  those  who  are  leaving  the  ship  in  the  morning.  The  people 
are  around  her  like  bees  above  blue  larkspur,  and  he  hates  them  with  a 
bitterness  of  heart,  for  they  are  keeping  her  away  from  him, — stealing 
another  precious  hour,  and  he  has  so  few  in  which  to  make  his  last 
stand. 

There  is  a  rustle  of  silk,  a  swish  of  little  feet  on  the  deck  and  she  is 
here.  She  is  all  in  silver,  a  single  chou  of  cherry  at  her  breast  and  a 
flower  of  the  same  colour  in  the  blue-black  coils  of  her  hair;  she  is  paler 
than  usual,  and  there  are  faint  bluish  circles  beneath  her  eyes.  But  her 
eyes  are  shining :  there  is  no  misty  veil  now  and  her  beauty  has  a  certain 
quality  of  fierceness;  she  is  on  guard,  fighting.  Almost  he  is  afraid; 
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she  appears  spiritized,  as  if  driven  by  an  inner  fire,  “Like  Joan  the 
Maid”  he  mutters  to  himself. 

“Who  is  like  Joan,  the  Maid?  What  a  pretty  speech!  I  hope  it  is 
meant  for  me.” 

“Who  else  could  it  mean?  I  am  afraid  to  touch  you.  You  are  like 
the  moon, — a  little  higher  tonight,  dancing  above  the  yearning  sea, 
floating  her  scarves  of  gauzy  cloud,  cool,  aloof  and  crisply  fresh.  And 
I  ...  I  am  the  sea,  reaching  out  aching  hands,  yearning,  yearning,  and 
still  unsatisfied.” 

“On  such  a  night”  she  smiled,  “Ulysses  swore  eternal  love  for  Circe, 
but  always  I  think  there  was  a  picture  of  Penelope  in  the  background 
of  his  mind.” 

“There  is  no  Penelope  with  me ;  there  never  has  been ;  there  never 
could  be.  It  was  always  Circe,  whether  I  found'  her  or  not.” 

“Yes,  yes,”  she  spoke  musingly,  as  if  she  had  not  heard  him. 
“Penelope  sat  and  sewed.  That  is  all  fiction  about  the  wonderful  tapes¬ 
try  that  she  wove  by  day  and  ravelled  out  at  night  that  she  might  keep 
her  lovers  waiting  the  longer;  it  was  not  even  the  fabled  shroud  of 
Laertes  upon  which  she  sewed.  You  would  have  no  illusions  about 
Penelope ;  no  man  ever  does  about  the  Penelopes  of  the  world,  but  I, — 
well,  I  still  thank  God  for  my  illusions ;  they  are  the  one  thing  He  lets 
us  keep  for  being  women.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  Penelope  sewed  upon? 
Baby  clothes,  big  blond  man,  baby  clothes;  tiny  garments,  soft  and 
fine;  little  frocks  as  white  as  milk,  with  narrow  ruffles,  daintily  rolled 
and  edged  with  lace ;  yards  and  yards  of  exquisite  whiteness  and  webby 
lace  lay  around  her  and  as  she  set  the  fine  small  stitches  daintily,  she 
dreamed  of  tiny  fingers  denting  her  breasts,  soft  and  white  as  the  lawn 
about  her  feet.  It  was  the  dreams  that  brought  Ulysses  back:  Circe 
could  not  hold  him  against  anything  so  intangible,  yet  spirit-strong.” 

“Jeanne,”  his  voice  was  gruff  with  repressed  passion,  “leave  all 
those  legendary  characters  from  an  antiquated  epic  to  their  fate.  Our 
problem  is  more  difficult  than  anything  that  Penelope  and  Ulysses  had 
to  contend  with.” 

“Have  we  a  problem?  Our  lives  are  set  in  an  unbreakable  pattern; 
we  shall  go  on  and  on,  until  we  find,  what?  a  rainbow  at  the  end?” 

“You  cannot  put  me  off  with  badinage;  I  must  be  reckoned'  with. 

(Continued  on  page  Thirteen) 
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Sonnet 

By  Edward  Mylod 


I  could  not  ever  bear  to  see  you  dead : 

The  waxen  pallor  of  your  sunken  cheeks ; 

The  frozen  eyes  from  which  all  hope  has  fled 
To  vanish  in  the  nether  world  it  seeks. 

I  could  not  stroke  the  ivory  of  your  brow ; 

The  pinched1  and  slender  nose ;  the  lips  turned  blue. 
Forbear  this  mask  the  purple  must  endow : 

This  smooth  cool  passiveness  that  is  not  you. 

You  are  too  much  a  part  of  life  to  die. 

You  are  the  morning  sun,  the  new-mown  grass, 

The  rain’s  fresh  sweep  across  a  withered  plot. 

You  who  are  shiny  clear  as  new-blown  glass 
Will  leave  the  world  less  bright  when  you  go  by : 
Poor  trusting  fawn  who  runs  to  meet  the  shot ! 
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Bounty 

By  David  Cornell  DeJong 

Beatitudes,  speak  of  beatitudes, 

I  who  was  nurtured  by  a  placid  sea, 

Marked  in  its  solemn  interludes 
A  bounty  dealt  in  majesty. 

I  saw  each  wave  stalk  to  that  heedless  land, 

And  waste  its  being  for  a  pinch  of  clay, 

The  sated  gurglings  of  the  staid  sand, 

A  stolid  shore’s  derision  at  their  flay. 

Now  silent,  through  each  severed  hour  afresh, 

I  know  the  hungry  fervor  of  each  day 
Has  drained  its  splendor  for  a  strand  of  flesh, 

Has  left  its  fullness  that  one  hair  might  gray. 

Happiness 

By  Worden  French  Lovell 

Happiness !  Oh  thou  most  elusive  of  hermits ! 

These  many  years  I’ve  sought  thee  in  thy  den. 

And,  battling  through  the  mucky  mire  and  fen 
Of  work,  I  almost  had  thee  in  my  power, 

But  thou  retired  into  thy  inner  bower. 

And  then  again  I  sought  thee  by  the  road 
Of  revelry.  In  sight  of  your  abode 
Each  time  into  despondency  I  slid. 

But  once  I  found  thee  midst  the  flowers  thou  hid, 

When  flying  smoothly  on  the  wings  of  love. 

I  swooped  hawk-like  from  the  sky  above 

And  grabbed  thee  by  the  coat  tails.  But,  like  grease, 

Thou  slipped  my  hands,  reached  the  pool  of  hate  and1  dove. 
I  fooled  thee !  Of  thy  coat  thou  left  a  piece. 
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Our  Excess  Intellect 

By  C.  H.  Smith 

A  german  scholar,  recently  a  visitor  to  a  certain  American 
campus,  made  the  remark  that  Germany  viewed  with  trepida¬ 
tion  any  threat  of  an  “over-production  of  intellectuals.”  That 
there  are,  in  all  probabilities,  fewer  German  students  in  the  universities 
now  than  before  the  War,  this  particular  intellectual  regarded  as  “hope¬ 
ful.”  Such  a  stand  would  strike  the  average  American  ear,  conceivably 
even  the  average  academic  auricle,  as  somewhat  fantastical,  stacked  up 
against  the  objective  commonly  accepted  as  unchallengeable  of  uni¬ 
versal  higher  education,  so  far  as  our  resources  allow.  Fundamentally, 
perhaps,  no  conflict  exists  between  the  German  and  American  point  of 
view;  industrial  Germany,  ultimately  bound  to  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of 
reparations,  cannot  fairly  be  compared  with  industrial  America. 
What,  however,  is  “over-production  of  intellectuality” ;  is  it  a  problem 
which  our  country  is  ever  likely  to  face,  if  it  refuses  to  now? 

One  recalls  a  striking  situation  in  Germany  prior  to  the  War.  That 
nation  steadily  maintained  an  advantage  over  all-comers  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  dyes.  It  was  the  marvel  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  world, 
but  a  phenomenon  not  essentially  inexplicable  when  one  considered  that 
Germany  was  “blessed”  with  a  large  group  of  “intellectuals,”  exceed¬ 
ingly  well-trained  chemists,  who  gave  Germany  her  international  ad¬ 
vantage,  first  by  their  scientific  ability  and  productivity,  and  secondly, 
by  the  meagreness  of  the  remuneration  they  received1  for  their  work. 
They  did  not  think  of  arbitrarily  limiting  their  number,  or  in  any  other 
way  acting  to  raise  the  reward  of  the  group  as  a  whole.  Professional 
pride,  patriotism,  or  some  substantial  non-competitive  emolument 
tended  to  preserve  and  keep  well-filled  this  numerous,  and  poorly-paid 
group  of  wage-earners. 

Today  America  has  not  surpassed  Germany  in  the  manufacture  of 
dye  products,  but  the  two  nations  compete  on  more  nearly  equal  terms. 
The  industrial  supremacy  of  the  world,  however,  taking  into  consider¬ 
ation  most  commodities  amenable  to  mass  production  and  standard- 
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ization,  has  almost  completely  passed  to  the  United  States.  As  an 
hypothesis  without  any,  or  very  complete,  evidence  it  might  be  argued 
that  American  superiority  has  been  achieved  partly  through  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  large  and  rather  poorly-paid  professional  class.  At  least, 
it  remains  for  someone  scientifically  to  show  that  America  has  not 
prospered,  in  part,  because  of  a  large  educated  group,  in  the  lower 
strata  poorly  paid,  in  the  upper,  still  underpaid,  which  has  contributed 
to  keeping  alive  and  alert  the  brains  and  body  of  its  great  industrial 
organism. 

If  this  thesis  is  demonstrably  untenable,  or  merely  too  inconse¬ 
quential  a  factor,  admitting  it  to  contain  a  grain  of  truth,  still  it  re¬ 
mains  true  that  the  marginal  remuneration,  or  the  income  of  the  lowest 
group  in  each  of  the  professions,  representing  roughly  actual  produc¬ 
tivity,  has  been  kept  down  to  a  discouraging  level.  And  on  top  of  this 
fact  it  should  be  observed  that  two  of  the  professions  rather  seek 
further  to  lessen  their  competitive  strength  than  to  reason  out  or 
formulate  economic  correctives.  The  ministry  is  peculiar  from  the 
economic  standpoint  because  of  supposed  (or  real)  spiritual  rewards 
which  are  of  themselves  highly  compensatory;  but  the  academic  class 
is  (or  should  be)  less  certain  of  the  substantial  and  permanent  “in¬ 
come”  assignable  to  the  dignity,  prestige,  and  social  esteem  of  being  a 
member  of  the  teaching  profession. 

This  is  not  a  mature  analysis,  but  only  a  brief  statement  of  certain 
things  which  come  to  the  attention  of  a  graduate  student,  in  particular, 
one  looking  forward  to  admission  into  a  rather  severely  non-competing 
group,  that  of  college  and  university  instructors.  He  knows  approxi¬ 
mately  what  price  will  be  placed  upon  his  services  if  by  chance  he 
reaches  the  top.  But  there  is  a  time  in  the  life  of  all  men  when  they 
appreciate  whether  or  not  they  will  ever  reach  the  top.  Looking  down 
the  ladder  of  achievement,  the  prizes  seem  less  attractive.  How  many 
assistant  professors  and  instructors  have  taught  for  a  period  of  years 
equivalent  to  those  of  their  academic  preparation,  and  continue  to  teach 
with  little  prospect  of  moving  out  of  (say)  the  three-thousand-dollar-a- 
year  class?  Even  this  is  not  a  real  representation  of  the  “lower  level” 
within  the  group  we  have  been  discussing.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  it  would 
appear  that  promotion  and  financial  compensation  within  the  profession 
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do  tend  to  be  proportionate  to,  if  not  commensurate  with,  genuine 
ability.  At  least,  the  opposite  would  be  difficult  to  establish. 

A  graduate  student  is  likely  to  reflect  upon  the  opportunities  which 
are,  or  have  been,  alternative  courses  to  him,  as  he  has  passed  from 
high  school  to  college,  and  from  college  to  the  graduate  school.  Out¬ 
side  of  the  academic  world,  what  does  he  feel  would  have  been  the  price 
set  upon  his  contribution  to  any  productive  undertaking?  When  we 
say  that  a  man  has  missed  his  calling,  do  we  mean  that  as  a  union  brick¬ 
layer  the  erudite  professor  of  Latin  would  have  earned  twice  as  much? 
Even  within  the  teaching  profession  there  are  alternatives  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  The  secondary  school  is  an  open  field  for  most  college  gradu¬ 
ates,  certainly  for  those  with  a  year  of  graduate  work :  if  not  the  public 
schools,  probably  the  private  school,  where  ability  rather  than  formality 
is  the  basis  of  selection  and  election.  The  question  yet  remains  to  be 
decided  whether  an  equal  level  of  proficiency,  in  economic  terms,  pro¬ 
ductivity,  tends  to  be  more  highly  rewarded  in  the  secondary-school 
system  than  in  the  university.  There  is  an  exceptional  case — one  is 
forced  to  believe  it  exceptional — of  a  private  preparatory  institution 
where  a  certain  number  of  instructorships  pay  eight  thousand  dollars 
a  year — twice  as  much  as  the  average  college  professor  receives,  and  a 
great  deal  more  than  most  of  them. 

It  seems  as  though  it  would  be  wise  if  the  senior,  trying  to  decide 
whether  to  go  into  teaching,  or  to  begin  graduate  work  with  this  as  an 
eventual  objective,  should  give,  in  addition  to  the  problem  of  vocational 
aptitude,  some  consideration  to  the  economic  position  of  the  teacher. 
Some  irrefutable  facts  relative  to  professions  as  economic  groups,  can¬ 
didly  faced,  might  contribute  as  much  to  a  decision  as  convictions  in 
regard  to  personal  fitness  and  occupational  predilection.  Those  mat¬ 
ters  concern  one’s  judgment  of  his  potential  productivity  in  the  field  he 
would  enter ;  an  examination  of  the  present  reward  for  a  similar  con¬ 
tribution  to  society ;  an  estimation  of  the  additional  valuation  to  be  set 
upon  security,  intellectual  association,  and  leisure,  which  are  the  pri¬ 
mary  factors  in  determining  the  duration  and  wholesomeness  of  indi¬ 
vidual  work  in  this  competitive  world. 

Unless  we  are  paying  tribute  to  other  nations,  as  Germany  is  now 
doing,  potential  superfluity  of  intellectuality  can  have  only  one  implica¬ 
tion  which  we  need  regard.  Intensive  discipline  in  the  higher  studies 
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Conclusion 

By  Jesse  E.  Aiken 


The  wisest  fools  of  yesterday 

Have  searched  and  probed  in  vain 
For  the  subtle  secret  of  man’s  life : — 
Where  he  goes,  and  whence  he  came. 
Today  more  fools,  perhaps  less  wise, 

In  fervid  speculation 
Attempt  to  solve  by  logic  or  law 
The  secret  of  man’s  creation. 

O  fools,  of  tomorrow  and  today, 

How  quickly  passes  life  away ! 

You’ve  only  time  to  contemplate 

The  betterment  of  your  present  state 
Happy  is  the  man  who  lives  and  dies, 
Having  lived  the  life  before  his  eyes. 


By  Le  Baron  Montis 

The  passion  of  roses 
Burning  their  souls 
In  flames  of  intense  red  beauty. 

The  loveliness  of  women 

Giving  their  measures 

Of  love,  like  the  count  of  untold  stars. 

The  dashing  race  of  youth 

Running  gloriously 

Towards  the  happiness  of  promise. 

And  the  hush  of  God, 

The  beatitude 
Of  silent  things. 
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THE  MONOGAMOUS  THIRD 

(Continued  from  page  Six) 

Surely  such  love  as  mine  for  you  is  worth  a  reckoning-  at  least.  Six 
days  ago  you  glided  into  my  life, — and  you  have  changed  its  whole 
course.  Now  you  would  stand  there, — all  silver,  like  the  moon,  and 
slip  away  as  the  moon-shadows  slip  away  from  the  sea.  I  cannot  let 
you  go;  not  until  I  have  done  everything  to  make  you  stay.  Do  you 
understand  ?  To  make  you  stay.  China  is  a  big  country ;  we  would  be 
lost  out  there ;  alone,  as  we  have  been  alone  on  this  big  ship,  people  all 
about  us  but  having  no  part  in  our  lives.  Oh,  I  am  pleading  for  myself, 
you  need  not  turn  your  eyes  away  from  me,  but  I  could  not  plead  if  I 
did  not  think  I  could  make  you  happy  too.  One  does  not  usually  tell 
secrets  like  this,  but  there  has  never  been  a  woman,  Jeanne.  These 
arms  have  always  been  empty  but  never  achingly  lonely  until  I  knew 
you.  Now,  good  God,  I  cannot  see  the  endless  chain  of  years,  linking 
themselves  out  one  by  one,  with  you  not  there,  and  only  emptiness  be¬ 
neath  by  yearning  hands.  You  are  the  moon’s  silver,  but  I  will  not  be 
the  sea.  Come  with  me  Jeanne ;  I  will  be  the  soft  dark  night  enveloping 
you,  protecting  you,  warming  you  as  a  cloak,  but  never  smothering  you. 
You  have  been  smothered  for  five  years;  think  of  ten,  twenty,  forty 
years  like  them.  Oh,  no  you  have  not  told  me,  but  a  man  does  not  love 
a  woman  as  I  love  you  and  fail  to  read  the  signs.  You  have  blossomed 
in  these  six  days,  my  darling;  your  eyes  are  often  veiled ;  you  are  afraid 
of  your  new  brilliance.” 

“What  a  long  speech,  big  blond  man,  to  make  to  a  wee  dark  lady, 
and  all  this  time  I  am  still  standing.” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  dear,  I  have  become  a  caveman ;  I  am  no  longer 
a  suave  denizen  of  the  social  world  where  all  real  feelings  are  choked 
into  abeyance ;  I  live  in  a  cave  under  the  edge  of  the  sea  and  I  would 
drag  you  there,  yes,  by  the  hair,  if  necessary,  and  seal  the  door  against 
the  world.  It  makes  bad  manners,  this  thing  that  takes  possession  of  us 
and  makes  us  as  weak  as  water  or  as  primitive  as  Adam;  but  oh. 
Jeanne,  Jeanne,  I  cannot  help  it ;  I  do  not  want  to  change  with  any  man 
in  the  world,  for  no  other  man  has  known  you,  the  real  you,  the  you 
that  has  bloomed'  on  the  ship  in  the  cold  moonlight.  You  are  a  sword 
blade,  welded  in  old  Damascus;  I  said  it  to  myself  that  first  night,  when 
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you  did  not  look  at  me  and  I  could  stare  until  my  eyes  were  hot  and 
burned  like  fierce  hidden  lights.  And  your  beauty  is  a  fierce  beauty, 
the  beauty  of  the  untamable,  except  by  love ;  Richard  did  not  tame  it ; 
he  smothered  your  flame,  but  the  fierce,  wild  loveliness  burns  on.  Why 
did  you  go  to  him,  child,  why,  why?” 

“I  was  alone, — and  lonely.  It  was  just  after  Mother’s  death  when 
I  was  in  a  frenzy  of  agony;  he  seemed  to  understand;  no  one  else  did. 
You  know  I  am  half  Spanish,  and  after  Father  died  Mother  went  back 
to  her  people  in  Spain.  Richard  came  to  the  little  village  where  I  was 
living  with  an  aunt ;  we  sat  under  the  grey-green  olive  trees  when  the 
moonlight  was  like  this,  warm  and  caressing;  I  thought  I  loved  him. 
I  was  only  eighteen,  and  we  were  married  at  once;  before  his  ship 
sailed.” 

Her  eyes  were  dreamy  and  she  looked'  as  if  she  saw  things  in 
another  and  different  world;  things  hidden  forever  from  the  eyes  of  a 
man.  But  he  would  not  let  her  dream  go  on ;  she  must  not  have  time 
to  think.  He  would  storm  the  shell  of  her  indifference  in  one  mad  rush 
and  she  must  yield,  ineluctably. 

“Yes,  dear,  I  know;  I  see  it  all;  you  were  lonely  and  young;  now 
you  are  twenty-three,  only  five  years  of  your  life  wasted,  but  you  must 
not  make  the  mistake  of  wasting  the  rest  of  it.  I  am  Richard’s  age; 
thirty-five ;  perhaps  we  are  both  too  old  for  you,  but  love  has  made  me 
young;  it  has  made  you  wise.  You  are  wiser  than  you  were  six  days 
ago,  and  it  is  not  Richard  who  has  taught  you  wisdom :  it  is  I.” 

“But  is  it  wisdom?  I  am  beginning  to  think  that  love  is  never  wise ; 
It  goes  through  the  world  with  its  eyes  shut,  refusing  to  see ;  it  builds 
walls  upon  which  to  crush  itself ;  it  brews  a  poison  to  run  in  your  veins 
until  you  are  weak  and  unable  to  respond  to  the  demands  of  your  higher 
idealism.  It  makes  you  wicked;  it  has  made  me  almost  a  murderer: 
is  that  wisdom?” 

Her  eyes  looked  out  across  the  silvered  foam  that  followed  the  ship  : 
“What  good  are  the  conventions  if  they  do  not  save  us  in  times  like 
this?” 

“Think  what  you  would  be  saved  for,  Jeanne.  Look  back  on  the 
past  five  years.  Would  it  profit  you  to  save  what  you  think  to  be  your 
integrity  and  find  that  you  had  lost  your  soul?  And  you  will  lose  your 

(Continued  on  page  Eighteen) 
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Pigskin  versus  Sheepskin 

Pigskin.  By  Charles  W.  Ferguson.  Garden  City,  N.  Y. :  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company. 

By  J.  B.  Hubbell 

This  is  the  most  interesting  college  story  I  have  ever  read.  Percy  Marks’s  The 
Plastic  Age  and  Stanley  Johnson’s  Professor  startled  the  public  a  few  years  ago 
with  the  doings  of  college  folk,  but  Mr.  Ferguson  has  given  us  more  of  college  life 
than  either  of  his  predecessors  and  he  has  presented  it  more  vividly.  He  has  in¬ 
cluded  in  his  picture  students,  faculty,  administration,  trustees,  and  alumni.  Here 
is  a  vivid  panorama  of  modern  college  life. 

As  the  title  suggests,  the  story  revolves  about  the  great  American  sport,  foot¬ 
ball,  although  a  college  president  is  the  leading  figure.  In  the  eyes  of  the  public  at 
least,  the  pigskin  has  superseded  the  sheepskin  as  a  symbol  of  the  higher  learning. 
In  the  story  football  is  the  motivating  force  of  the  plot ;  it  affects  intimately  every 
side  of  college  life.  The  college  must  have  a  winning  team  if  it  is  to  get  its  quota 
of  students.  It  must  have  a  huge  stadium;  and  if  the  stadium  is  to  be  paid  for, 
the  college  must  have  a  winning  team.  The  faculty  must  pass  the  star  fullback  or 
the  college  team  cannot  win.  Everybody  wants  to  see  the  dear  old  college  win. 
The  public  expects  the  college  to  put  on  exciting  games,  for  the  baseball  season  is 
over.  Even  the  president  cannot  fire  his  star  athletes  when  they  violate  his  own 
rules.  It  all  runs  in  a  vicious  circle.  Such  is  the  case  Mr.  Ferguson  makes  out. 

One  might  perhaps  take  Pigskin  merely  as  a  good  yarn  but  for  the  recent  report 
by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  on  American  college  athletics.  “84  out  of  112  Colleges 
Make  Effort  to  Lure  Athletes!”  is  the  flaring  headline  that  attracted  my  attention 
a  few  days  after  I  had  finished  reading  Pigskin.  The  public  which  wants  to  know 
how  athletes  are  “lured”  should  read  the  novel ;  the  methods  are  all  there. 

The  story  revolves  around  the  president  of  a  Southwestern  university,  Rev. 
Horace  Ethelmore  Dickey,  whom  his  wife  addresses  as  “Horse.”  When  Dr. 
Dickey  is  called  from  the  ministry  to  take  over  Martha  Sumner  University,  his  first 
job  is  to  assure  the  University’s  constituents  that  there  is  no  heresy  at  M.  S.  U. 
He  soon  finds  himself  forced  in  every  way  to  encourage  athletics.  Dr.  Dickey 
neatly  sidetracks  a  faculty  investigation  of  charges  that  the  University  is  support¬ 
ing  certain  football  stars.  Later  on,  suspecting  the  star  fullback  of  debauching 
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his  own  daughter,  he  finds  himself  powerless.  When  he  threatens  to  expel 
“Sphinx”  Harmon,  the  coach  says  he  will  go  too,  and  the  chairman  of  the  board 
intervenes. 

Dr.  Dickey,  however,  is  a  hustler.  His  steam-roller  tactics  silence  the  faculty; 
he  even  conquers  the  massed  opposition  of  the  student  body,  which  is  finally  roused 
to  protest  against  hiring  athletes.  Dr.  Dickey  leads  the  annual  revival,  which  is  a 
great  success  when  “Sphinx”  gets  converted.  (“Sphinx”  has  himself  converted  as 
a  personal  favor  to  the  president.  “Orders  is  orders,”  he  says.  “But  I’ll  tell  you  one 
thing:  I’m  gonna  whip  the  first  bastard  that  god-blesses  me.”)  Soon  after  the 
revival,  the  athletes  stage  a  wild  party,  and  the  federal  police  arrest  twenty  of  them. 
It  is  up  to  Dr.  Dickey  to  get  them  out  of  jail.  Finally,  Dr.  Dickey,  whose  wife 
insists  that  he  must  do  “something  constructive,”  persuades  an  eccentric  millionaire 
to  endow  his  school,  and  then  discovers  that,  to  please  the  millionaire,  he  must  fire 
the  dean  of  the  law  school — the  only  real  friend  he  has  left.  The  story  of  Dr. 
Dickey’s  many  shifts  and  compromises  ends  with  his  repeating  to  himself  over  and 
over,  “Thirty  million  dollars  .  .  .  thirty  pieces  of  silver.” 

Unexpectedly,  Mr.  Ferguson  draws  his  football  star  rather  sympathetically; 
the  worst  of  the  protagonists  is  perhaps  the  young  intellectual  who  edits  the  student 
paper.  “Sphinx”  is  honest  according  to  his  lights,  even  about  football.  “What’s 
the  fun  of  gettin’  out  there  every  day  and  bustin’  your  back  for  nuthin’?”  he  asks. 
“It’s  all  a  lotta  hooey.” 

As  to  what  a  university’s  business  should  be,  probably  Mr.  Ferguson  is  express¬ 
ing  his  own  ideal  in  the  words  of  Professor  Easton,  who  leads  the  faculty  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Dr.  Dickey’s  program  : 

“  I  stand  for  a  college  where  something  besides  skull  practice  shall  be 
taught,  where  the  reading  of  books  shall  have  chief  part.  I  stand — and  here  Dr. 
Dickey,  we  are  poles  apart — for  a  college  which  shall  not  be  forever  playing  to  a 
stupid  constituency  with  devices  and  courses  calculated  to  arouse  the  interest  of  a 
populace  drunk  on  practicality.” 

So  far  as  athletics  is  concerned,  I  have  known  the  internal  workings  of  only 
one  school.  That  institution  happens  to  be  a  certain  Texas  university  from  which 
Mr.  Ferguson  graduated  a  very  few  years  ago.  His  book  is  satiric  in  intent,  but  I 
cannot  see  that  he  has  greatly  overdrawn  his  material.  The  danger  is  that  the  public 
may  regard  the  book  merely  as  an  interesting  yarn  and  not  as  (what,  in  my  opinion, 
it  really  is)  the  inside  story  of  a  large  number  of  American  colleges  which  have 
forgotten  the  ends  for  which  they  were  established. 
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Love  in  Africa 

The  Fiddler.  By  Sarah  Gertrude  Millin.  New  York:  Horace  Liveright,  Inc.  256  pp.  $2.50. 

By  Frances  Foushee 

Mrs.  Millin  again  writes  of  Africa ;  this  time  the  setting  for  her  story  is  Portu¬ 
guese  East  Africa.  The  scene  changes  from  a  conventional  hotel  in  Laurenqo 
Marques,  the  capital  of  Portuguese  East  Africa,  to  Swaziland  with  its  swamps, 
leperous  twisted  trees,  and  villages  of  the  black  Kaffirs. 

Jennie  and  Francis  Mars  come  from  Nyasaland  to  Laurenqo  Marques  primarily 
for  Francis  to  make  a  report  on  native  customs  and  beliefs  before  the  Scientific 
Association.  Here  we  have  the  usual  triangular  situation  of  the  absorbed  husband, 
his  attractive  and  unoccupied  wife,  and  a  lonely  violinist,  far  away  from  his  wife 
and  family  because  of  his  ill  health.  The  usual  thing  happens.  Matthew  Hark- 
ness,  the  violinist  introduces  himself.  He  and  Jennie  meet  secretly  every  day ;  fall 
in  love ;  and  on  the  last  night  of  the  Mars’  stay,  they  elope — at  Jennie’s  suggestion. 

They  start  out  for  Johannesburg  in  a  rented  car.  In  an  argument  with  the 
driver,  Matthew  murders  him.  They  leave  him  by  the  roadside  and,  upon  the 
breakdown  of  the  car,  they  proceed  on  foot  to  the  home  of  some  white  people  to 
whom  they  confess  everything.  During  the  time  that  Matthew  is  in  jail  awaiting 
trial,  both  of  them  realize  that  their  passion  for  each  other  has  burned  out.  Mat¬ 
thew  tells  in  court  a  story  of  self-defense,  and  the  reader  is  assured  that  he  will  be 
acquitted.  He  plans  to  seek  refuge  with  his  family  in  England ;  and  Jennie  goes 
back  home  with  her  husband,  who  is  very  stoical  about  it  all. 

Of  the  two  leading  characters,  Jennie  is  by  far  the  superior.  With  her  eyes 
open  she  begs  Matthew  to  take  her  away  with  him.  She  knows  their  love  affair 
can  never  be  anything  else  and  accepts  the  parting,  which  comes  later,  as  inevitable 
and  expected.  One  admires  her  courage  in  giving  up  everything  for  a  few  days 
of  happiness,  or  a  new  experience,  and  is  impressed  by  her  extraordinary  self- 
reliance  and  lack  of  self-pity. 

Unfortunately  for  Matthew,  the  reader  does  not  see  him  through  the  rose- 
colored  glasses  of  Jennie.  He  is  conceited,  is  utterly  selfish,  and  seems  contempti¬ 
bly  weak  when  contrasted  with  Jennie.  He  is  more  fond  of  women  than  of  his 
music.  His  sickly  conscience  prevents  his  being  the  Don  Juan  he  wants  to  appear 
to  be.  He  claims  he  has  a  fundamental  loyalty  to  his  wife,  but  the  reader  doubts 
if  there  is  anything  fundamental  or  sincere  about  him. 

One  wishes  that  Mrs.  Millin  had  made  more  use  of  her  background,  and  that 
she  had  done  less  analyzing  of  her  characters  and  let  them  speak  for  themselves. 
She  writes  in  a  spirited  style  and  at  times  very  vividly.  She  is  at  her  best  when 
describing  the  murder  of  the  driver.  Mrs.  Millin  captures  the  reader’s  attention 
and  holds  it  to  the  end.  On  the  whole,  The  Fiddler  makes  light,  enjoyable  reading. 

(Continued  on  page  Nineteen) 
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(Continued  from  page  Fourteen) 

soul  if  you  go  back  to  bondage.  Think  of  the  dull  days  when  you  will 
sit  alone  and  remember  these  six  evenings  of  sea  and  thick  dark  sky; 
of  stars  as  cold  and  bright  as  ice;  of  me;  yes,  me,  Jeanne,  for  it  is  I 
who  have  made  the  evenings  precious  for  you,  even  as  you  have 
charged  my  dull  old  life  with  an  electric  current  that  has  warmed  me 
anew  and  made  me  a  lover ;  a  lover  with  his  heart  on  his  lips,  pleading 
for  himself  and  for  his  love.  It  is  the  man  and  woman  together,  with 
their  spirits  merged  as  one  by  the  old,  old  alchemist  love,  who  know 
what  life  can  hold.  Come  to  me,  Jeanne,  let  the  evenings  go  on  forever 
into  the  nights.  Do  you  see  those  nights,  dear?  Nights  such  as  you 
could  never  know  with  any  other  man,  for  no  other  man  has  roused  the 
spirit  which  was  sleeping  in  your  bosom,  waiting,  waiting  for  me.  It 
is  to  me  the  nights  belong,  Jeanne ;  you  cannot  drive  me  out.  Go  back 
to  Richard,  and  when  he  leans  above  you  my  face  will  come  between; 
my  hands  will  slip  under  his  hands  and  you  will  know  the  difference. 
You  cannot  shake  me  off :  my  love  is  stronger  than  the  flesh,  it  is  deeper 
than  the  mind,  it  is  enveloping;  it  will  wrap  you  away  from  him.  Come 
to  me,  Jeanne,  Jeanne,  ...” 

She  has  leaned  towards  him,  swayed  by  his  eloquence;  her  face 
shines  like  a  flame,  and  with  a  new  fire;  one  that  he  has  never  seen 
before.  The  fire  that  a  woman  lights  for  one  man  only  in  a  life  time, 
and  usually  for  a  brief  space  even  for  that  one.  .  .  .  She  drops  her 
curtain  of  mist  and  catches  herself  up : 

“We  are  all  alike,  we  women;  Judy  O’Grady  is  own  sister  of  the 
colonel’s  wife  when  a  man  comes  into  her  life.  We  want  to  be  weak; 
we  want  to  be  bound ;  dear  God,  how  greatly  we  want  it.” 

“But  I  would  not  bind  you,  Jeanne;  I  would  have  you  free,  free  as 
only  real  love  can  make  you.” 

“No,  I  should  never  be  free;  I  shall  never  be  free  again;  but  I 
must  land  tomorrow  at  Honolulu  and  then  like  Penelope  sit  and  sew 
until  Richard’s  ship  comes  in  from  China.  I  will  meet  him  with  a 
wifely  smile  and  he  will  not  know,  he  must  not  know,  that  my  heart  is 

(Continued  on  page  Twenty-four) 
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Big  Slow  Man 

Hunky.  By  Thames  Williamson.  New  York:  Coward  McCann.  312  pp.  $2.50. 

By  B.  B.  Carstarphen 

Mr.  Williamson,  until  recently  a  scarcely  known  writer,  has  certain  obvious 
qualifications  for  the  business  of  novelist.  He  has  the  gift  of  narrative,  a  serious 
intent,  and  the  power  of  giving  to  characters,  no  matter  how  trivial,  a  certain  degree 
of  dignity  and  almost  epic  significance.  Thus  provided,  he  has  succeeded  in  grace¬ 
fully  constructing  a  novel  that  is  effective  and  convincing.  The  story  is  simple, 
like  the  Hunky  its  idiot-hero.  It  concerns  the  gradual  approach  of  the  fierce  and 
animal  Teena  and  the  great  friend  Krusack  into  the  dim  consciousness  of  the  big, 
slow,  floundering  Jencic,  baker’s  assistant.  Befuddled  and  misty,  Jencic  finally 
emerges  with  naturalization  papers,  union  card,  a  wife,  and  the  pressing  prospect 
of  fatherhood.  The  book  is  an  exploitation  and,  to  a  measured  degree,  an  apo¬ 
theosis  of  a  simple  intelligence — perhaps  it  is  not  amiss  to  say  an  idiot.  Like  his 
Romantic  forbears,  Mr.  Williamson  seems  to  be  lost  in  an  irrational  and  extrava¬ 
gantly  sympathetic  concern  for  the  simple  and  spontaneous,  and  for  this  reason  I 
cannot  hesitate  feeling  that  his  novel  is  not  worthy,  by  dint  of  its  purpose.  This 
thing  has  been  much  better  done  in  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  and  it  is  not  worthy 
either  artistically  or  by  logical  good  sense  of  indefinite  continuance. 

<TW^) 


The  Poet-Biographer  Again 

Jefferson  Davis,  His  Rise  and  Fall.  By  Allan  Tate.  New  York:  Minton,  Balch  &  Co.  311  pp. 
$3.50. 

By  David  H.  Thorpe 


After  the  production  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Pope  and  Other  Poems,  the 
public  has  been  waiting  for  new  developments  from  the  pen  of  Allan  Tate.  Now, 
with  the  appearance  of  Jefferson  Davis,  they  can  be  satisfied  as  to  curiosity  and  as 
to  expectation.  A  modern  biography  of  the  first  order,  this  new  offering  of  the 
young  poet-biographer  may  be  said  to  be  the  best  work  that  he  has  produced  so 
far,  and  that  it  gives  every  indication  that  much  more  may  be  expected  of  the 
author  in  the  future.  Mr.  Tate  has  firmly  established  his  reputation,  having  started 
in  well  on  the  way  with  his  previous  efforts. 

Approaching  Jefferson  Davis  from  a  human  standpoint,  the  author  has  placed 
within  the  reach  of  the  average  reader  a  clear,  concise,  sensible,  and  fairly  accurate 
biography  of  that  tragic  figure,  the  President  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America. 
One  can  say  only  fairly  accurate,  for  there  is  still  much  material  about  the  man 
that  has  not,  as  yet,  been  uncovered,  and  as  far  as  can  be  discovered,  Mr.  Tate  has 
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not  attempted  to  do  very  much  original  research,  but  rather  has  collected  the  exist¬ 
ing  material,  condensed  it,  and  put  it  into  easy,  readable,  language.  He  has  made 
his  book  interesting  to  the  point  of  becoming  at  times  almost  intense.  That,  in  the 
long-run,  is  what  the  average  reader  is  looking  for  in  what  is  called  the  “modern 
biography.” 

Mr.  Tate  has  incorporated  in  his  title  “the  rise  and  fall”  of  the  Confederacy 
(personified  in  Jefferson  Davis).  He  should  have  included  the  crisis.  This  he 
does  do  in  his  general  division  of  chapters,  the  first  group  being  the  rise;  the 
second,  the  crisis  in  policy  and  war ;  and  the  third,  the  decline  and  fall.  In  the  first 
division,  the  author  makes  a  general  sketch  of  the  background,  and  the  conditions 
leading  up  to  the  formation  of  the  new  nation,  touching  upon  the  power  of  the 
cotton  staple,  and  Davis’  power  in  the  Lower  South.  The  crisis  of  the  Confederacy 
and  with  it,  that  of  Davis,  comes  in  the  year  1862.  (It  is  in  these  chapters  that  Mr. 
Tate  does  some  of  his  best  writing).  From  this  time  on,  the  crumbling  of  the  whole 
framework  is  vividly  and  intensely  portrayed  in  a  clever  and  absorbing  manner. 

For  the  lover  of  the  new  biography,  a  real  pleasure  awaits  the  reader  who  picks 
up  Jefferson  Davis,  and  in  this  book  he  will  find  all  that  he  can  possibly  expect  of 
a  readable  biography  combined  with  a  good  general  history  of  the  period. 


< > 


Mining  Camp  Memoirs 


The  Life  of  an  Ordinary  Woman.  By  Anne  Ellis.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  301  pp. 
$3.50. 


By  A.  D.  Bridgers 


The  Life  of  an  Ordinary  Woman  depicts  the  “world  of  Bret  Harte  become 
articulate  in  the  first  person  singular,  unexpurgated  and  unsentimentalized.”  It  is 
a  true  story  of  a  woman  born  and  reared  in  poverty  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
last  century.  Two  people,  taking  a  horseback  trip  through  the  Colorado  mountains, 
stop  off  for  a  visit  to  a  construction  camp  when  they  are  attracted  by  a  smell 
of  fresh-baked  bread  and  cinnamon  rolls  from  the  cook-tent.  There  they  dis¬ 
cover  a  copy  of  Hamlet  and  Anne  Ellis,  whom  they  persuade  to  write  the 
story  of  herself.  Thus  they  bring  to  light  a  woman  who  has  been  reared  in 
the  poverty  and  ignorance  of  Western  mining  camps  and  who  knows  the  struggles 
and  hardships  of  the  pioneer  life  of  the  West  during  the  gold  rushes.  In  the  intro¬ 
duction  the  author,  speaking  of  writing  her  autobiography,  says,  “It  will  be  the 
life  of  a  very  ordinary  woman,  hundreds  just  like  it  all  around  you,  only  mine 
happened  to  be  lived  for  the  most  part  in  the  excitements  and  hardships  of  mining 
camps.  The  record  will  be  in  pieces  like  a  crazy  quilt,  as  it  comes  back  to  me  that 
way — all  in  bits.  It  is  so  hard  to  bring  out  of  the  garret  of  my  memory  things 
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.on  the  lot  it's  Action  / 


cigarette  it's  Taste  / 


"Easy  to  say,  hard  to  do.”  Easy  to  claim 

everything  for  a  cigarette ;  not  so  easy  to  give 
the  one  thing  that  really  counts :  taste. 

Hard  to  do — but  Chesterfield  does  it.  Spark¬ 
ling  flavor,  richer  fragrance,  the  satisfying  char¬ 
acter  that  makes  a  cigarette — because,  in  every 
step,  we  aim  at  taste  .  ,  . 

"TASTE  above  everything  " 


MILD  . . .  and  yet 

THEY  SATISFY 


FINE  TURKISH  and  DOMESTIC  tobaccos,  not  only  BLENDED  but  CROSS-BLENDED 
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laid  by  thirty — yes,  forty-five  years  ago.”  She  seems,  however,  to  remember 
numerous  incidents  of  her  life  which  she  makes  into  an  entertaining  story. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  The  Life  of  an  Ordinary  Woman  is  not  its 
realism  but  its  naturalism.  We  follow  one  episode  after  another  of  the  author’s 
life  from  the  day  of  her  birth  to  the  death  of  her  second  husband.  The  book  is 
not,  however,  egoistical,  but  gives  a  candid  and  unbiased  picture  of  the  lives  of  the 
miners  with  whom  she  spent  so  many  years  of  her  life.  She  describes  not  types 
but  individuals  in  a  clear-cut,  definite  style.  Anne  Ellis  gives  us  one  of  the  best 
portrayals  of  herself  in  a  few  lines  which  she  uses  as  a  heading  to  one  of  the 
chapters :  “Women  dream  many  dreams  and  see  many  visions  while  bending  over 
the  washtub.” 

The  book  is  written  in  very  simple,  direct,  and  concise  language,  often  the 
language  of  the  people  whom  the  author  describes — “I  will  try  so  far  as  I  can  to 
remember  the  terms  and  slang  used  in  those  days.”  One  fault  of  the  book  is  the 
sudden  change  from  one  episode  to  another,  leaving  the  reader  to  wish  that  she  had 
told  just  a  little  more.  Perhaps  this  may  be  justifiable,  since  the  author  has  so 
many  interesting  things  to  tell  and  must  crowd  them  into  the  small  space  of  three 
hundred  pages.  It  is,  however,  well  worth  a  few  hours  of  reading. 

A  Triumphal  Sequel 

Whiteoaks  Of  Jalna.  By  Mazo  de  la  Roche.  Boston:  Little  Brown  and  Co.  $2.50. 

By  Harold  C.  Weingarten 

With  the  appearance  of  Jalna  and  the  consequential  award  of  the  Atlantic  prize 
novel  of  two  years  ago,  no  sequel  was  expected  by  the  literary  world.  Jalna  was 
particularly  well  adapted  to  another  treatment,  however,  for  the  characterization 
was  so  extraordinarily  brilliant  that  Miss  de  la  Roche  failed  to  develop  the  sense 
of  proportion  which  is  so  outstanding  in  Whiteoaks  of  Jalna.  Moreover,  Jalna 
had  several  loose  threads  which  the  present  story  weaves  into  a  beautiful  pattern, 
and  all  of  the  deficiencies  of  her  former  novel  have  been  studiously  corrected. 

This  is  the  story  of  an  amazing  family  whose  individuality  threatened  its  dis¬ 
integration  so  very  often.  It  is  a  story  of  character  and  behavior,  with  personali¬ 
ties  drawn  precisely  and  religiously.  It  is  the  story  of  a  family  founded  in  Ontario 
during  the  middle  of  the  last  century  by  the  late  Captain  Whiteoak,  and  perpetuated 
at  the  present  time  by  his  grandson,  Renny  Whiteoak,  whose  patriarchal  disposi¬ 
tion  makes  him  both  masterful  and  appealing.  Ruler  of  the  family,  he  is  blinded 
to  all  but  his  intense  love  of  horses  and  their  associations — a  most  disturbing  ele¬ 
ment — since  two  of  his  younger  brothers  are  of  temperamental  dispositions,  Eden 

(Continued  on  page  Thirty-two) 
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THERE  ARE  PAUSES 
AND  PAUSES.  AND 
BUTCH,  THE  DEMON 
TACKLE, WOULD  READI¬ 
LY  ADMIT  THAT  SOME¬ 
TIMES  IT’S  A  MATTER 
OF  TOO  MUCH  PAUSE 
AND  NOT  ENOUGH 
REFRESHMENT. 

The  rest  of  us  are  more 
fortunate.  Wecan  take  our 
pauses  as  we  want  them. 

And  to  refresh  us,  Coca- 
Cola  is  ready,  ice-cold, 
around  the  corner  from 
anywhere.  The  whole¬ 
some  refreshment  of  this 
pure  drink  of  natural  fla¬ 
vors  makes  any  little 
minute  long  enough  for  a 
big  rest 
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THE  MONOGAMOUS  THIRD 

(Continued  from  page  Eighteen) 

breaking.  Oh  well,  does  it  matter  ?  Will  anything  ever  matter  again 
in  this  world,  either  for  you  or  me?  We  have  had  our  one  moment.” 

“Let  it  matter,  Jeanne:  you  are  Joan  the  Maid;  fearless,  pure,  and 
you  have  never  really  given  yourself  to  Richard ;  you  thought  you  had, 
but  give  yourself  to  me  and  you  will  know  that  he  has  never  found 
you,  never  touched  your  innermost  sanctuary  of  life.  I  will  teach  you 
all  this  and  more,  much  more,  Jeanne.  I  will  teach  you  tenderly,  pas¬ 
sionately,  as  a  man  loving  only  one  woman  in  his  life  time  may  teach 
the  woman  who  has  made  that  love.” 

“Please,  please,  spare  me.  Every  word  is  a  dagger  driven  into  my 
heart,  because  I  know  that  it  is  true.  There  is  one  thing,  being  a  man, 
that  you  cannot  understand.  Women,  or  at  least  a  third  of  the  women 
in  the  world,  are  inherently  monogamous.  Such  a  woman  will  suffer 
in  monogamy  the  tortues  of  hell  rather  than  throw  away  this  primitive 
inheritance  that  we  have  from  Eve  and  be  happy.  It  is  true  that  you 
will  come  between  Richard  and  me;  always  when  I  look  up  to  greet 
him  I  will  see  your  face,  that  dear,  quiet  face  that  has  come  in  six 
short  days  to  mean  life  itself  to  me ;  always  I  will  feel  the  texture  of 
your  palm,  steel  under  velvet,  beneath  his  hand  when  he  touches  me, 
but  if  I  went  with  you,  if  I  gave  myself  to  you,  Richard  would  come 
between  us,  because  Richard  is  the  symbol  of  my  monogamy.  I  would 
reach  out  to  touch  your  eyes,  your  dear  eyes,  and  they  would  change 
from  the  deep-sea  blue  that  I  love  to  a  smoky  grey.  Yes,  it  is  true, 
believe  me,  dear  one,  for  I  know,  and  I  know  through  generations  of 
dead  women  whose  spirits  live  again  in  me  and  who  were  bound  by  the 
same  tradition  of  monogamy.  There  are  women  who  are  virgin  in 
spirit  and  women  who  recognize  no  inhibitions  in  things  sexual ;  either 
kind  is  happy.  The  virgin  in  spirit  is  of  the  stuff  of  martyrs  and  the 
others, — well,  they  require  very  little  to  make  them  happy  because 
their  happiness  is  ephemeral.  I  am  between  those  two  extremes.  I 
am  not  Joan  the  Maid;  I  am  by  instinct  Penelope  the  Mother.  You 
called  me  Circe  one  evening  when  the  moon  was  colder  than  it  is  to¬ 
night,  and  while  I  liked  the  name,  I  knew  that  I  could  never  wear  it; 
that  under  all  I  was  Penelope.” 
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weakness  now" 


He’s  so  proud  of  his  new  shirts  and  shorts 
he  could  burst  right  out  into  song. 

They’re  Hanes  !  Made  for  fellows  who 
want  style  and  comfort  from  coat  to  core. 
Hanes  Shorts  are  not  dimensioned  like  a 
stadium — but  they  do  have  plenty  of  seat¬ 
ing  capacity.  And  your  legs  aren’t  swathed 
like  a  mummy.  Hanes  Shorts  are  cut  with 
a  flare  that  is  right.  You’re  as  free  as  the 
Fourth  of  July  in  them.  No  bind  or  pull 
whatever ! 

Hanes  Shorts  top  the  style-mark  with  a 
variety  of  remarkable  pat¬ 
terns  and  colors.  Or  plain 
white  if  you  like.  50  cents, 

75  cents  and  $1. 

Hanes  Shirts  are  all 
white.  The  material  in 


every  one  is  soft  and  comfortable.  Espe¬ 
cially  fine  is  the  new  Hanes  Rayon  Shirt, 
$1.  Be  sure  to  see  it.  Other  materials,  50 
and  75  cents. 

The  fellows  who  are  keen  for  union  suits 
find  plenty  of  choice  in  Hanes.  The  Hanes 
Samsonbak  has  an  exclusive  belt,  guaran¬ 
teed  not  to  rip,  tear  or  sag.  It  costs  only  a 
dollar.  Other  Hanes  Union  Suits  from  75 
cents  to  $1.50.  P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Co., 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina. 

The  Hanes  Guarantee — We  guarantee 
Hanes  Underwear  abso¬ 
lutely,  every  thread,  stitch 
and  button.  We  guarantee 
to  return  your  money  or 
give  you  a  new  garment  if 
any  seam  breaks. 
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“Then  I  will  be  Ulysses,  Jeanne;  I  would  take  any  character  to 
mate  with  yours  if  we  must  play  parts;  I  shall  not  bind  you,  sweet; 

.  .  .  come  to  me  .  .  .  come.  .  .  .” 

He  opened  wide  his  arms,  and  as  if  his  strength  were  too  great  to 
fight  against,  she  went  to  him.  His  arms  closed  about  her;  they  held 
her  safe  and  happy.  Her  heart  beat  with  great  throbs  that  shook  her 
slender  body  under  his  caressing  touch.  His  kisses  rained  upon  her 
answering  lips.  Then  suddenly  she  was  cold';  her  little  hands  fought 
for  release.  He  held  her  away  from  him  and  smiled.  Her  blood  was 
like  ice  in  her  veins  and  her  eyes  were  veiled:  their  brilliance  was 
hidden  behind  the  mask. 

“I  have  only  showed  you  a  little  of  my  love,  Jeanne ;  I  will  give  you 
the  rest  in  China.  Every  day  there  will  be  a  new  flower  for  you  to 
wear ;  every  night  a  new  star  to  shine  for  you,  and  it  is  I  who  will  majee 
the  star  even  as  I  will  make  the  flowers,  from  my  love.” 

She  pushed  out  her  hands,  guarding  against  his  touch;  she  was 
afraid,  she  who  had  never  known  fear. 

“No,  no,  you  were  stronger  than  I  for  the  moment,  because  I  so 
wanted  you  to  be  stronger.  I  am  again  the  Damascus  blade;  I  am 
sharp  and  keen ;  I  shall  cut  my  own  way  through  life  if  it  must  be  cut, 
but  better  still,  I  will  be  Penelope  and  sit  .  .  .  and  sew.” 

“You  may  sew  in  China,  but  you  shall  never  sit  and  wait,  for  I  will 
be  there.  You  may  drop  your  misty  veil  but  you  cannot  shut  me  out;  I 
will  plunge  through  and  take  you.  You  are  mine,  mine,  by  that  kiss 
you  gave;  your  lips  burned  under  mine,  Jeanne;  it  was  the  fire  of 
passion  that  only  love  could  rouse  in  you,  and  no  other  man  can  make 
you  light  that  flame.” 

“That  is  true ;  no  other  will  rouse  it.  I  have  had  my  moment.  No 
man  ever  really  knows  a  woman,  not  even  the  one  he  awakens  into  love : 
no  man  can  understand  that  monogamy  of  soul,  no  matter  how  as- 
cetically  he  may  have  lived,  which  makes  a  woman  hold  to  her  man, 
and  her  man  is  the  first  man ;  there  is  no  second.  Love  matters  hardly 
at  all  before  this  spirit  that  sweeps  Judy  O’Grady  or  me  back  into  the 
arms  of  the  one  man.  You  will  say  it  is  the  conventions  that  bind  us, 
the  modern  clothes  that  keep  us  from  being  natural,  but  oh,  my  dear, 
my  dear,  Eve,  in  a  fig  leaf,  with  two  braids  of  fair  hair  down  her 
straight  white  back,  was  bound  by  the  same  feeling,  call  it  what  you 
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10  Learbury  Suits  and  Topcoats 
given  to  Winners! 

10  Learbury  Suits  and  Topcoats  will  be  awarded  to 
the  10  contestants  whose  selections  for  this  year’s 
All-American  Football  Team  are  closest  to  the  one 
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on  Learbury  entry  blanks.  Contest  closes  Midnight 
Not.  23rd.  Come  in  now  for  your  free  Learbury 
entry  blames. 
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will.  This  is  our  goodbye;  there  will  be  people  all  around  tomorrow 
and  I  could  not  bear  to  look  at  you  before  them.  Only  the  moon  may 
see  our  farewell ;  only  the  moon  with  her  face  half  veiled  by  her  gay- 
flung  scarf  of  fleecy  cloud,  and  the  yearning  sea.  If  only  we  might  go 
down  into  the  sea  as  she  does  at  the  end !  But  life  lays  its  own  demands 
upon  us  and  through  the  heritage  of  the  thousand's  of  men  and  women 
who  have  died  to  make  us  what  we  are,  we  answer  these  demands.  I 
shall  go  back  to  Richard,  and  some  day,  who  knows?  I  may,  like 
Penelope,  sew  upon  baby  clothes,  and  baby  hands  may  come  between 
your  face  and  me.  Don’t  say  anything  more ;  your  words  are  indelibly 
burned  into  my  soul;  I  do  not  want  to  forget  them;  the  memory  of 
them  may  keep  me  from  going  mad.  Not  even  baby  words  could  efface 
them.  Cup  my  face  between  your  hands,  let  me  feel  their  steel  as  well 
as  their  velvet,  and  kiss  me,  but  without  passion, — with  renunciation 
only.  Give  me  up,  not  to  Richard,  you  could  never  do  that,  and  I  could 
not  accept  the  gift  of  myself  for  him,  but  give  me  up  to  my  inherent 
spirit,  which  must  stay  monogamous.  Let  me  go  the  rest  of  my  way 
as  Penelope.” 

His  face  was  set  and  stern ;  all  the  little  joyous  lines  were  gone,  but 
even  as  she  asked,  this  he  did,  looking  into  her  eyes,  plunging  his  soul 
through  the  misty  veil  that  she  had  dropped  between  them  for  this 
farewell.  Her  face  faded  from  his  sight;  he  saw  only  a  long  chain  of 
years,  hopeless  and  grey,  each  like  the  other. 

“Joan  the  Maid”  were  his  last  words  as  she  slipped  into  the 
shadows  and  was  gone. 


Query  of  Venus  De  Milo 

By  Virginia  McCormick 

Armless  and  coldly  beautiful  you  stand, 

No  line  of  pain  or  sorrow  in  your  face, — 
Have  you  not  longed  to  stretch  a  gentle  hand 
And  draw  a  quivering  child  to  your  embrace  ? 
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Who'  s  Who 

Preston  Moses,  a  student  at  Duke,  follows  Dance  At  Dawn,  which  appeared  in 
the  first  issue,  with  another  work  that  shows  his  ability  in  a  different  vein.  *  *  * 
Virginia  McCormick  is  a  resident  of  Norfolk,  Virginia.  Her  contributions  to  the 
Archive  have  been  many  and  excellent.  We  hope  Miss  McCormick  will  continue 
the  ardent  interest  she  has  displayed  in  the  past.  *  *  *  David  C.  Dejong  is  a  new 
contributor  to  the  Archive.  He  lives  in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  We  are  glad 
Mr.  Dejong  discovered  our  publication  and  judged  it  worthy  of  his  poetry.  *  *  * 
Ruth  Lambert  Jones  is  a  northern  contributor  who  lives  in  Haverhill,  Massachusetts. 
We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  Miss  Jones  again.  *  *  *  B.  B.  Carstarphen, 
former  editor  of  the  Archive,  attended  Harvard  last  year  where  he  secured  his 
M.A.  At  present  he  is  an  instructor  of  English  at  the  University  of  Texas.  *  *  * 
Dr.  Jay  B.  Hubbell  is  a  member  of  the  Duke  Faculty.  The  Archive  has  profited 
much  from  his  advice  and  interest.  *  *  *  Jesse  B.  Aiken  is  a  sophomore  at  Duke. 
His  poetry  shows  much  promise.  *  *  *  Le  Baron  Montis  is  pursuing  graduate 
work  in  Economics  at  Duke,  but  is  also  an  excellent  student  of  poetry.  His  modesty 
though  causes  him  to  use  an  anonymous  cognomen.  *  *  *  Edward  Mylod  is  a 
freshman  at  Duke,  but  one  would  never  guess  it  from  the  quality  of  his  work.  He 
has  already  placed  verse  in  a  number  of  professional  poetry  magazines.  The 
Archive  will  publish  more  of  the  work  of  this  student  before  the  school  year  has 
expired.  *  *  *  Worden  French  Lovell  is  also  a  freshman  at  Duke.  The  readers 
of  his  poem  though  in  this  issue  will  have  to  admit  it  is  rather  exceptional  verse  for 
one  who  in  scholastic  ranking  is  a  freshman.  Mr.  Lovell  has  great  possibilities  in 
the  field  of  writing.  *  *  *  C.  H.  Smith  numbers  among  the  graduate  students  of 
Duke.  He  holds  a  M.A.  in  Economics  and  is  working  now  for  his  Ph.D.  *  *  * 
Frances  Foushee  is  a  student  of  Duke  and  a  senior.  Her  field  of  work  is  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  her  ability  in  this  vein  is  shown  in  the  type  of  review  that  comes  from  her 
pen.  *  *  *  Harold  Weingarten  is  also  a  Duke  student.  Mr.  Weingarten  shows  a 
very  keen  and  analytical  eye  in  his  reviews.  *  *  *  David  Hudnut  Thorpe  will  be 
recalled  as  last  year’s  editor  of  the  Archive.  He  is  this  year  pursuing  graduate 
work  in  English.  Mr.  Thorpe  has  relinquished  his  duties  as  editor,  but  his  interest 
in  this  publication  is  as  keen  as  ever.  We  will,  no  doubt,  hear  from  past  Editor 
Thorpe  often.  *  *  *  Arthur  Bridgers  is  Book  Review  Editor. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

(Continued,  from  page  Twenty-two) 

being  of  a  poetic  nature,  and  Finch,  the  awkward,  angular,  nervous  schoolboy, 
possessing  a  passion  for  music. 

It  is  this  Finch  upon  which  Whiteoaks  of  Jalna  is  centered,  a  swan  in  a  marshy 
setting.  He  is  the  sensitive  lad,  shy,  reticent,  and  tormented  because  of  his  marked 
inabilities.  His  soul  is  centered  in  his  music,  and  because  he  was  deprived  of  it  in 
order  to  pass  his  mathematical  matriculation  in  the  university,  he  ran  away,  unable 
to  bear  the  torment  of  a  calloused  family.  Miss  de  la  Roche  has  adopted  Thomas 
Hardy’s  theory  of  philosophy  in  regard  to  fate,  for  innumerable  times  the  theme 
hinges  upon  accidents  which  are  somewhat  unlikely. 

With  Finch  being  brought  back  to  Jalna  there  is  restored  the  stability  of  the 
Whiteoak  family,  and  one  feels  a  sense  of  renewed  strength  and  buoyancy.  The 
solid  Piers,  the  rascally  little  Wakefield  with  his  mischievous  pranks,  and  Renny, 
masterful  as  ever,  are  some  of  the  diverse  personalities  living  on  the  remote  estate, 
that  are  created  so  masterfully  by  Miss  de  la  Roche.  We  consider  the  book  to  be  a 
rare  success,  a  sequal  with  all  the  freshness,  the  life,  and  inspiration,  of  its  pred¬ 
ecessor,  and  to  the  authoress  we  give  unstinted  praise. 


6WD 

OUR  EXCESS  INTELLECT 


(Continued  from  page  Eleven) 

may  lead  to  the  creation  of  false  ideas  of  the  material  rewards  which 
that  discipline  will  bring.  In  the  final  analysis,  capable  of  support 
from  individual  illustrations,  there  is  nothing  incompatible  with  the 
most  thorough  erudition  and  the  pursuit  of  non-professional  careers. 
If  the  professions  (in  the  narrow  sense,  four  of  them)  offer  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  become  increasingly  precarious  for  even  excellent  mental 
ability,  it  is  highly  probable  that  such  talent  will  be  far  more  productive 
in  business.  So  the  problem  of  the  over-production  of  “intellectuals” 
is  one  of  relativity;  while  only  a  partial  census  of  our  illiterati  leads 
us  to  believe  the  possibility  of  over-production  of  “intellectuality”  as 
remote  as  the  finite  distensibility  of  our  material  wants. 
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Money 

By  Virginia  Stait 


It  seemed  strange  that  she  was  going  to  be  rich !  Perhaps  she  ought 
not  to  think  of  it  before — before  she  was,  if  it  really  came. 

But  who  could  help  it  when  one  had  had  her  narrow  upbringing? 
The  youngest  of  four  children  and  her  mother  a  widow.  Sometimes 
the  youngest  is  particularly  cherished  by  the  others,  but  Anne’s  ante¬ 
cedents  were  boys,  big  rough  boys  who  claimed  and  took  possession  of 
everything  she  had,  from  her  little  chair  to  a  piece  of  candy.  She  would 
never  forget  seeing  her  favorite  doll,  Mary,  dragged  out  by  her  hair 
to  be  authentically  Queen  of  Scots.  Anne’s  screams  actually  made  her 
mother  interfere,  but  while  she  was  reproaching  James  and  John,  Ed¬ 
ward  severed'  a  doll’s  curly  head  from  a  doll’s  sawdust  body. 

They  always  seemed  to  divine  where  she  kept  her  hoard  of  childish 
things  as,  later,  they  divined  her  little  secret,  dragging  them  out  to 
laughter  and  ridicule  as  they  had  dragged  her  Mary  to  the  block.  Anne 
grew  up  shy,  repressed,  silent,  denying  herself  some  of  the  small  happi¬ 
nesses  that  came  to  her  for  fear  of  losing  them  in  a  barbarous  way  and 
then  enduring  the  double  deprivation  that  does  not  forget. 

The  boys  grew  into  wilful,  selfish  men,  working  as  little  as  possible, 
coming  back  to  their  mother  when  failure  threatened  them,  each  spong¬ 
ing  upon  her  more,  if  possible,  than  the  previous  one.  It  seemed  in¬ 
credible  to  Anne  that  her  mother  always  managed  to  have  money  to 
give  them,  when  if  she,  Anne,  needed  even  a  handkerchief.  But  that 
was  long  ago. 

When  her  mother  was  dead  and  her  brothers  married,  Aunt  Vic 
wrote  that  she  would  legally  adopt  Anne  as  a  daughter,  with  the  proviso 
that,  even  if  she  married,  she  must  remain  with  her  aunt  as  long  as  she 
lived.  All  her  money  would  be  Anne’s  in  days  to  come.  Her  brothers 
were  dumfounded  by  the  letter.  They  had  been  disputing  which  one 
must  bear  the  burden  of  Anne’s  support;  she  had  been  too  much  the 
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household  drudge  to  have  any  vocation.  In  two  days,  however,  James 
and  John  and  Edward  had  pivoted  themselves  to  the  belief  that  they 
had  indulged  Anne  in  every  way  and  hoped  she  would  remember  it 
when  she  was  rich  and  they  overworked  paupers. 

Mrs.  Ramshaw  was  rich.  In  the  city  in  which  she  lived,  Atlanta, 
she  was  counted  as  one  of  its  wealthiest  inhabitants.  At  first  Anne 
was  delighted,  was  dazzled  by  it  all,  the  house,  the  servants,  the  guests, 
the  mode  of  life.  It  was  understood  that  she  was  to  be  the  heiress  and 
the  servants  were  deferential  and  the  guests  munificent  in  smiles  and 
words.  What  money  could  do ! 

But  Mrs.  Ramshaw  had  peculiarities.  Anne  discovered  them  slowly 
and,  generally,  by  the  aid  of  other  people.  For  instance  it  was  not  until 
Sarah  Henderson  asked  her  how  much  her  aunt  allowed  for  pocket 
money  that  Anne  realized  she  had  none.  Mrs.  Ramshaw  kept  a  quart 
box  of  small  change,  and  she  never  failed  to  have  two  cents  with  which 
to  stamp  a  letter,  or  eight  cents  for  carfare,  or  twenty-five  cents  for  the 
alms  basin,  which  was  what  she  allowed  Anne. 

Soon  after  she  arrived,  Mrs.  Ramshaw  took  her  to  several  shops  and 
bought  what  she  decided  Anne  needed.  Plain  white  underwear,  cotton 
stockings  and  gowns,  that  would  have  been  considered  too  old  by  most 
women  of  fifty,  were  purchased  in  fairly  large  quantities. 

Anne  was  radiant  over  them  until — youth  soon  learns,  and  Sarah 
Henderson  could  dissect  a  room  full  of  clothes  before  a  surgeon  could 
locate  a  heart  in  a  body.  The  things  Anne  did  not  have,  according  to 
Sarah,  were  the  only  things  to  possess :  evening  wraps,  silk  underthings, 
chains  for  the  neck,  silk  underthings,  dance  frocks,  silk  underthings. 
She  forced  Anne  to  go  to  Mrs,  Ramshaw.  That  lady  regarded  her 
much  as  she  would  have  regarded  her  pug  dog  had  he  asked  for  a  new 
fur  coat. 

“We  will  see,  my  dear,  we  will  see,”  she  answered  finally,  and  that 
was  the  end  of  the  matter.  Mrs.  Ramshaw  was  tongued  and  grooved 
in  her  ways.  At  some  six  or  eight  of  the  largest  stores  she  always 
made  her  purchases.  Anne  never  saw  her  aunt  pay  for  anything. 

“To  my  account,  you  know,”  she  murmured  once  or  twice.  It 
struck  Anne,  absolutely  ignorant  of  business  and  business  methods, 
alive  with  keen  enjoyment'  and  optimism  of  youth,  as  a  delightful  way 
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of  procedure — all  pleasure  and  just  settling  in  a  big  sum  by  and  by.  It 
was  exactly  the  way  she  would  do  when.  .  .  . 

The  girl  was  not  unduly  anxious  for  money,  but  when  one’s  life  has 
been  bare  of  even  the  necessities  of  existence  it  gives  one  an  appetite 
for  shekels,  to  say  the  least. 

Later  things  came  into  Anne’s  life  that  demanded  money,  not  its 
sign  and  gesture.  And  here  again  Sarah  was  invaluable.  “If  she 
won’t  she  won’t,  and  there’s  an  end  of  it,”  she  declared.  “And  you  can’t 
haggle  with  her,  though  I  should!  Of  course  you  will  be  as  rich  as 
Croesus  after  while,  but  now’s  the  rub.  I  am  going  to  find  out  what 
you  must  do.” 

Anne  was  not  much  wiser  when  Sarah  took  her  to  a  lawyer  and 
after  answering  questions  and  signing  something,  which  both  assured 
her  was  a  mere  matter  of  form,  received  a  check  book  and  was  told 
how  much  she  could  draw  each  month,  a  really  stupendous  sum. 

“It  is  just  anticipating  a  little,”  the  lawyer  said  with  a  smile,  as  she 
put  the  pen  down. 

“And  it  is  not  really  wrong?”  Anne  asked.  It  had  not  occurred  to 
her  until  then  that  it  might  be — she  did  not  wish  to  do  wrong. 

“It  is  right,”  he  assured  her  gravely.  “As  the  heiress  of  one  of  the 
richest  women  in  the  place  you  must  maintain  your  position.” 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life  money  was  plentiful  for  Anne — for 
just  two  months.  Then  she  found  that  her  monthly  sum  was  pitifully 
inadequate.  She  had  joined  one  or  two  expensive  clubs;  a  little  trip 
here  and  there  with  girl  friends  mounted  as  by  a  Ferris  wheel.  The  tips 
were  enough  to  have  made  her  rich  in  the  old  days,  but  now  she  was 
always  in  need  of  new  clothes.  Some  of  these  she  had  charged  to  her 
account,  as  her  aunt  had  done.  Her  brothers  came  to  her,  asking  for 
small  amounts  that  she  did  not  like  to  refuse,  for  they  told  such  hard 
luck  stories  that  one  wondered  they  had  not  starved  to  death  before 
reaching  Anne. 

It  began  to  be  a  skirmish  between  Anne  and  her  aunt  as  to  money 
for  various  things.  Often  Mrs.  Ramshaw  gazed  at  her  with  question¬ 
ing  eyes,  as  if  asking,  Anne  thought,  what  she  did  before  she  had  a 
centime  of  her  own. 

But  all  this  was  blotted  out  in  one  way  and  emphasized  in  another 
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when  Henry  Claughton  began  to  pay  her  marked  attention.  How  de¬ 
licious  it  was!  To  know  there  was  always  some  one  who  could  be 
relied  upon  if  other  men  failed  at  some  festivity.  He  was  the  consign¬ 
ing  clerk  in  a  shipping  business,  so  Anne  understood,  but  so  far  as  the 
name  meant  anything  to  her,  he  might  have  been  a  stoker  or  a  com¬ 
modore.  His  dress  and  carriage  indicated  that  his  business  was  im¬ 
portant,  for  the  first  was  expensive  and  the  latter  assertive.  He  did 
not  meet  Mrs.  Ramshaw  for  some  time,  as  it  happened,  and  when  he 
did  he  made  himself  so  pleasant  that  she  was  delighted.  In  these  days 
when  an  old  woman  was  merely  tolerated,  Mrs.  Ramshaw  seemed  to 
like  even  his  airs  of  self  importance. 

And  so  it  went  on  until  she  urged  Anne  to  accept  him  when  the  girl 
came  to  her  for  advice.  “I  don’t  know  very  much  about  .  .  .”  Anne 
waved  her  hand  as  if  indicating  the  whole  world  outside  her  bit  of 
native  heath.  In  truth  she  was  puzzled.  Sarah  had  urged  engagement 
and  marriage  at  once.  She,  Anne  would  have  the  money  and  it  was 
time  she  was  married — one  did  not  want  to  be  the  same  thing  forever ! 

Mrs.  Ramshaw  did  not  urge  it  from  this  standpoint,  but  from  the 
fact  that  she  was  daily  becoming  more  infirm  and  if  Anne  were  married 
she  would  not  gad  about  so  much.  She  did  not,  however,  put  it  in  those 
precise  words,  and  Anne  was  left  under  the  impression  that  it  was  re¬ 
markable  she  had  attracted  Mr.  Claughton. 

After  that  the  preliminaries  jumbled  themselves  together  somewhat 
in  Anne’s  mind.  He  pressed  her  for  an  answer  at  every  possible  op¬ 
portunity,  and  she  wanted  time  to  decide — but  she  was  afraid  to  tell 
Sarah  who  could  decide  everything  in  the  heavens  above  or  in  the  earth 
beneath  as  she  walked  across  the  room  on  a  tight  rope. 

Anne  thought  she  had  considered  it  all  when  she  planned  that,  if 
she  said  yes,  she  would  have  six  bridesmaids,  a  veil  five  feet  long,  and  a 
wedding  trip  to  California.  Of  course  there  were  other  things  but  her 
mind  centered  on  this  picture.  In  the  narrow  life  of  the  past  years  she 
had  kept  this  proof,  as  it  were,  to  develop  later  into  a  beautiful  photo¬ 
graph.  Of  course  he  would  always  love  her  and  they  would  be  happy — 
if  separations  occurred  regularly  among  other  people,  if  divorces  were 
arranged  by  the  world  at  breakfast  and  danced  to  in  the  evening. 

The  wedding  bells  pealed  to  it  all  at  last,  the  six  bridesmaids,  the 

(Continued  on  page  15) 
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Songs  For  Four  One-Time 
Companions 

By  R.  P.  Basler 

Song  For  Roper,  Born  A  Hobo 

Over  the  land'  is  sunset, 

In  my  heart  a  song; 

Over  the  valley  is  gold  dust ; 

I  am  swinging  along ; 

Swinging  along  the  highway, 

Soon  I  will  take  my  rest ; 

My  pillow  is  the  hay-mow ; 

I  am  the  cricket’s  guest. 

Over  the  land  is  morning, 

In  my  heart  a  song ; 

Over  the  valley  is  grey  mist ; 

I  am  swinging  along ; 

My  destination  is  nowhere ; 

Nor  aught  care  I  where  I  tend, 

Swinging  along  the  highway, 

In  search  of  journey’s  end. 
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Song  For  George,  Who  Wandered 
In  H  is  Drinks 


Half  a  life  spent  in  wandering 
With  one  shirt  to  my  back, 

Not  a  penny  to  show  for  it, 

But  that  is  my  only  lack — 

I  have  been  to  sunny  south  seas ; 
I’ve  seen  a  blue  lagoon ; 

I’ve  slept  in  the  shade  of  palm  trees 
Lulled  by  a  Malay  tune ; 

I’ve  climbed  the  crest  of  Everest, 
Wondered  at  the  Taj  Mahal ; 

I’ve  lived  in  a  green  Pagoda, 
Danced  at  a  Russian  ball ; 

I’ve  stood  beside  the  Pyramids, 
And  dined  on  wine  and  dates ; 

I’ve  asked  the  Sphinx  a  question, 
Loafed  in  the  Lion’s  Gates — 
These  and  more  for  half  a  life, 
And  what’s  a  life  or  so  ? 

My  life  is  good  for  living, 

With  half  a  life  to  go. 
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Song  For  Sam  Dunklin,  A  Perfect 
American  Product 

To  sleep  in  an  empty  boxcar, 

Lulled  by  the  ringing  rails ; 

To  hoof  it  down  the  highway, 

When  other  method  fails ; 

To  wander  through  the  woodland, 

Or  bask  in  meadows  sweet ; 

To  rest  upon  the  brook-side, 

And  bathe  my  aching  feet ; 

To  have  the  sky  for  roofing, 

Where  there’s  no  rent  to  pay; 

To  have  good  food  for  taking, 

When  I  am  gone  ere  day ; 

To  have  no  care  upon  me, 

No  man’s  errands  to  run  ; 

To  take  my  time,  and  keep  it, 

With  “by  your  leave’’  to  none — 

This,  the  life  of  the  Hobo, 

Has  disadvantages  too ; 

But  the  man  craves  who  takes  it 
Just  what  the  fates  construe. 
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Song  For  Pierre,  Whose  Hoboing  Was 
A  Matter  Of  Art  And  Sensibility 

Summer  night,  star  light, 

A  soft  bed  of  leaves, 

Brook’s  song,  flow  along, 

How  the  grass  breathes. 

Autumn  night,  crisp  night, 

A  bed  in  the  hay, 

Geese  fly,  winter’s  nigh, 

I  must  be  away. 

Winter  night,  icy  night, 

The  snow  sifts  through ; 

Trees  lone,  birds  flown, 

I  have  flown  too. 

Spring  night,  star  light, 

The  moon  is  wane ; 

Buds  swell,  violets  smell, 

I  am  back  again. 
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New  York  To  Norfolk  By  Boat 


By  Walther  DeVille 


deep,  sonorous,  almost  deafening  sound  echoes  along  the 


wharves.  It  is  only  one  of  the  numerous  staccato  notes  that 


pierce  a  dull  and  hazy  air  about  the  waterfront;  but,  it  like  the 


rest,  has  a  story.  Slowly  a  large  graceful  vessel  leaves  the  dock ;  the 
Lincoln  has  sounded  its  parting  note. 

It  is  noon.  The  harbor  teems  with  tugs,  freighters,  and  bulky  ob¬ 
jects  afloat  that  look  like  a  goodly  portion  of  one  of  the  numerous 
wharves  cut  loose  and  pushed  slowly  across  the  littered  harbor.  The 
water,  a  dirty  blue,  is  filled  with  debris  of  vessels,  and  dotted  with  all 
sizes  of  drift-wood.  The  air  is  gray  as  though  a  fog  was  coming  in. 

The  great  fortress  of  buildings  that  stands  almost  out  of  the  water, 
and  towers  skyward  to  such  great  heights  grows  small.  A  figure  that 
holds  a  torch  overhead,  as  though  to  see  the  scanty  bit  of  earth  about  it, 
becomes  dwarfed.  Gradually  the  speed  of  The  Lincoln  increases.  She 
gains  the  sea.  The  air  now  has  changed  to  a  clean  fresh  air  that  blows 
from  a  clean  sea.  The  great  buildings  now  appear  as  a  miniature  vil¬ 
lage — the  immense  figure  which  stood  so  majestically,  when  viewed  at 
close  range,  has  faded  from  sight. 

Another  hour,  and  land  is  visible  but  from  one  side  of  the  vessel. 
It  is  a  skirt  of  land  which  slinks  in  the  distance  as  though  it  feared  the 
smoking  thing  that  beats  its  way  along  so  confidently.  The  wind  in¬ 
creases,  and  waves  more  numerous  and  larger  meet  the  brow  of  The 
Lincoln,  but  she  drives  on  steadily. 

The  stately  ship,  after  five  hours  travel  from  the  point  where  its 
voyage  was  begun,  is  a  white  spot  on  a  deeply  colored  sea.  The  sun 
is  setting.  The  sky  to  the  west  is  a  splash  of  delicate  crimson  that 
changes  its  shades  as  the  sun  sinks  into  the  ocean.  The  beauty  of  the 
ruddy  reflections  on  the  water  is  multiplied  as  the  restless  waves  dash 
themselves  against  each  other. 

Night  soon  cloaks  the  vessel.  Stars  in  multitudes  appear.  The 
moon,  eluding  fast  moving  clouds,  throws  a  limpid  light  upon  the 
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waves,  and  hastens  to  make  a  gleaming  path  across  their  surface  at  an 
angle  from  the  great  white  sea  mistress. 

The  Lincoln  moves  steadily  along  on  her  course.  She  is  soon  oppo¬ 
site  a  dense  array  of  lights.  It  is  a  city  of  the  ocean’s  own  name,  a 
wilderness  of  lights  that  burns  for  the  throngs  of  people  that  inhabit 
the  famous  resort.  From  the  distance,  lights  may  be  seen  to  appear 
and  disappear  as  though  they  blinked  intermittently  from  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  the  other  lights  about  them. 

A  bell  calls  the  passengers  to  the  evening  meal.  Dusky  waiters 
serve  a  people  half  gay,  half  nauseated  by  sea  travel.  The  meal  is  fin¬ 
ished,  and  one  leaves  the  dining  room. 

A  stroll  about  the  deck  before  retiring,  and  night  yields  more  won¬ 
ders.  The  moon  is  still  a  disk  of  argent  light.  A  star  shoots  out  occa¬ 
sionally  across  the  sky.  Other  white  vessels  pass,  and  with  their  sundry 
graduated  decks  lighted  brightly,  appear  as  pyramids  afloat.  One  soon 
retires.  The  swish  of  the  water  outside  and  the  beat,  beat,  that  issues 
from  the  engine  room  are  one’s  last  recollections  before  he  finally  falls 
asleep. 

Eight  o’clock  the  next  morning  on  arising,  the  passenger  finds  him¬ 
self  gliding  peacefully  into  a  new  harbor  with  different  landmarks  and 
different  type  of  buildings  huddled  about  the  harbor.  Rows  of  gray 
vessels  mounted  with  guns  are  docked  in  perfect  order  nearby;  under¬ 
sea  craft  squat  treacherously  not  a  great  distance  away;  and  great 
battleships  hedge  The  Lincoln  in  on  one  side,  and  a  bare  shore  on  the 
other. 

One  soon  realizes  on  alighting  from  the  ship  that  he  has  reached  a 
different  clime.  There  seems  to  be  a  predominance  of  the  darker  ele¬ 
ment.  A  slow  listless  speech  is  also  evident.  The  traveler  has  passed 
beyond  the  imaginary  boundary  line  of  the  nation,  and  has  reached  the 
first  port  in  the  South. 
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Appomattox 

By  Benjamin  Musser 

No  one  but  himself  could  say 

What  passed  through  his  heart  that  day 

Petersburg  and  Richmond  fell 
Under  the  Potomac’s  shell ; 

Broken  strong  men,  past  control, 

Sobbed  like  children,  and  the  whole 

Army  of  Virginia’s  North, 

Hemmed  in  as  the  Blues  poured  forth, 

Stainless  to  the  end,  went  down.  .  .  . 
There  was  not  a  tear  nor  frown, 

There  was  an  unearthly  light 
In  his  eyes  that  day  and'  night : 

He  had  triumphed  in  his  loss 
(One  found  victory  on  the  Cross). 

Through  the  darkening  April  sky 
A  whirr  of  unseen  birds  went  by, 

And  there  was  only  Robert  Lee 
In  all  that  red  immensity ; 

There  upon  a  timeless  sod 
Was  only  Robert  Lee — and  God. 
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Futility 

By  W.  Wadsley  Anderson 

A  southern  breeze  swung  through  the  swamp 
And  with  the  dark,  miasmic  stench  of  slough  and  bog 
It  mingled  roses  stolen  from 
A  garden  where  the  breeze  had  paused  to  log 
Its  listless  course  of  vague  meanderings. 

But  marsh  and  fen  through  years  of  rot 
Were  hardier  than  fragile  roses  newly  born 
And  soon  the  stench  stole  from  the  breeze 
Its  own  ill-gotten  purity.  The  Horn 
Of  Death  sent  forth  a  note  in  mockery. 

Unmindful  of  the  prophecy 

The  blinded  breeze  called  out  for  aid  whence  none  could  come — 
Hirsute-like  moss — huge  icicles — , 

A  pensive  moon ;  but  both  had  been  born  dumb. 

The  ghastly  marsh  screamed  out  in  victory. 

Confused,  the  breeze  moved  slowly  on — 

Its  tattered  remnants  drenched  in  stink,  befouled  with  slime — 
And  made  its  way  back  to  the  rose 
To  purify  itself,  to  spend  a  time 
And  log  its  course  of  vague  meanderings. 
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(Continued  from  page  6) 

veil,  five  feet  to  the  inch,  and  the  trip  to  California.  But  the  return 
trip  was  not  exactly  like  the  other.  Mrs.  Ramshaw  had  given  Claugh- 
ton  a  couple  of  checks.  “One  for  your  journey  going  and  one  for  the 
return  trip,”  she  said,  smiling  indulgently  at  him.  The  illusion  con¬ 
cerning  him  still  held. 

On  the  way  to  California  he  scowled  a  bit  at  the  little  things  she 
wanted,  as  if  from  the  height — or  depth — of  his  own  money,  but  re¬ 
turning — No,  she  would  not  even  think  it,  it  was  because  she  was  being 
extravagant  for  the  first  time  in  her  life!  The  obliging  lawyer  had 
recalled  the  check  book  at  the  news  of  Anne’s  engagement,  and  she  was 
again  penniless.  For  two  days  she  had1  only  asked  Claughton  for  one 
thing,  a  basket  of  maiden-hair  fern.  Yes,  that  was  all.  He  might  have 
given  her  that — But  she  would  not — She  would  not.  .  .  .  He  did  not 
know  how  she  loved  them,  with  a  love  that  partook  of  rest  and  dreams 
and  fulfilled  desire.  They  brought  to  her  one  inset  spot  from  childhood 
days  that  was  flawless,  a  bit  of  ground  surrounded  with  trees  that  pro¬ 
tected  moss,  bracken  and  mountain  fern.  The  boys  had  never  discov¬ 
ered  it,  or  rather  had  never  known  it  for  a  discovery — Sodom  and  Spain 
are  sometimes  found  in  one  place,  but  by  different  eyes. 

“I  haven’t  the  money,”  he  said  carelessly,  just  glancing  at  the  beau¬ 
tiful  flowers  and  never  pausing  in  his  walk.  But  at  the  next  window 
he  stopped  and  looked  intently  at  the  display  of  clothing  for  men. 
“That’s  good,”  he  said,  pointing  to  a  smoking  jacket  of  delicate  lavender 
heavily  emproidered  in  an  eastern  design  of  iris,  a  shade  darker.  It 
was  unusual,  and  one  could  see  very  expensive.  “Come  on,”  and  he 
turned  to  look  back,  for  Anne  had  fallen  behind  a  step  for  another 
glance  at  the  ferns,  “I  am  going  to  ask  the  price.” 

She  followed  him  in  the  store  but  instead  of  asking  the  price  he 
merely  said,  “I  like  that  smoking  jacket — what  size?” 

The  clerk  measured  him  with  his  eyes.  “Just  your  size,  I  think,  sir. 
Forty  chest.” 

“Yes,  that’s  right.  How  much?”  Claughton  pulled  a  roll  of  bills 
from  his  pocket  and  tossed  two  down.  Anne  saw  that  each  was  fifty 
dollars. 
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“It’s  a  hundred  and  ten,  sir.  Embroidered  in  Japan  and'  made  in 
France.  That  silk — ” 

Claughton  tossed  a  third  fifty  down  and  gave  the  address.  While 
he  waited  for  the  change  he  remarked,  “I  know  a  good  thing  when  1 
see  it.” 

“You  have  such  a  beautiful  one,”  began  Anne,  “that  brown — ” 
But  he  was  not  listening,  he  was  looking  at  a  cap  that  had  caught  his 
eyes.  After  all,  thought  Anne,  perhaps  Aunt  Vic  had  only  given  him 
a  little  and  he  had  spent  it  long  ago — Still,  some  men — 

They  repassed  the  florist’s,  and  Anne’s  eyes  saw  the  price  marked 
on  the  fern  basket,  it  was  five  dollars.  There  were  other  things,  too, 
that  hurt  her  on  the  homeward  route.  There  was  a  pair  of  beautiful 
slippers  in  a  large  general  store  and  by  them  a  box  of  candy  marked 
“For  Her.”  She  thought  he  would  see  the  slippers,  would — Everything 
with  a  woman  leads  up  to  some  dominant  event,  even  though  it  be  past, 
with  a  man  it  leads  on,  if  but  to  an  ant’s  hill. 

His  eyes  rested  on  the  box  and  his  lips  laughed.  “For  the  first 
struggling  days,”  he  said.  “Thank  heaven  they  have  passed  for  us.” 
The  slippers  were  as  so  much  empty  space  to  him. 

And  so  they  returned.  And  so  the  days  gathered  themselves  into  a 
month — into  two  months,  and  she  was  beginning  to  see  through  the 
dear  mists  with  which  she  had  shrouded  her  eyes. 

There  were  several  entertainments  given  them,  and  Anne  was  aston¬ 
ished  beyond  measure  at  the  things  demanding  money  that  could  arise 
from  their  graves,  as  far  as  she  was  concerned  and  walk  naked  and 
unashamed  in  any  company.  It  was,  “Anne,  we’re  getting  up” — the 
scales  ran  from  farthest  treble  and  a  baby’s  clinic  to  lowest  bass  and  the 
irrigation  of  city  parks,  from  five  dollars  to  help  send  a  dead  clergyman 
to  the  cemetery  to  a  few  thousands  for  his  memorial,  from  a  musical 
comedy  for  two  nights  to  a  fund  for  delinquent  tax  payers.  At  least 
that  was  about  the  way  they  were  recorded  by  Anne’s  memory.  She 
declined  on  several  occasions  when  she  knew  she  should  have  given, 
and  once  overhead  a  young  fellow  say  to  another,  “Bride  a  tight  wad, 
like  her  aunt.” 

At  last  she  could  bear  it  no  longer.  She  would  have  it  out,  once  and 
for  all  with  her  husband.  His  clothes  were — yes,  she  might  as  well 
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acknowledge  it — the  last  word  in  clothes,  in  expenditure.  He  belonged 
to  the  four  most  expensive  clubs  in  the  city,  his  automobile  was  a  miracle 
of  silver  and1  glass,  his  personal  toilet  luxuries  accumulated  so  rapidly 
that  he  had  moved  into  a  larger  dressing-room.  Oh,  it  was  atrocious 
she  did  not  have  a  little  money  for  this  and  that  society  thing,  where 
she  felt  her  poverty  more  than  she  did  in  the  matter  of  apparel. 

She  attacked  the  entire  army  of  occupation  that  night,  when  it  was 
in  its  dressing  gown  and  slippers  and  smoking  its  fifty-cent  cigar. 

“I  want  to  ask  you  about — ”  she  hesitated  so  long  that  he  finally 
looked  up. 

“What?” 

“About  money — you  see  Aunt  Vic  does  not  give  me  any  unless  I 
beg  and  explain  until  it  is  maddening,  and  I  haven’t  any  for  the  things 
that  come  up  with  the  other  girls,  like  this  church  affair,  for  instance.” 

“And  you — want — me — to — give — yon — money!”  The  words,  with 
their  deliberation  and  emphasis,  were  a  disgrace  to  a  husband,  had  he 
ever  viewed  himself  in  that  capacity. 

“I  have  no  one  else — ”  began  Anne. 

“No  one  else!  The  niece  of  the  richest  woman  in  this  place.  Well, 
that  beats  all  I  ever  heard!  Money!  It  is  the  most  preposterous 
thing.” 

“Henry,  you  don’t  understand — ” 

“I  understand  it  enough  to  know  that  you  are  getting  every  cent  out 
of  your  aunt — and  trying  to  get  it  out  of  me — that  you  can.” 

“She  gives  you  a  check  every  now  and  then,”  Anne  was  goaded  to 
say. 

“Yes,  because  I  know  how  to  spend  and  save  it  too,  because  I  don’t 
throw  it  away  on  every  damn  thing  that  comes  along.” 

“And  I  must  say  I  haven’t  got  the  money  when  Mrs.  Seratt  asks  me 
about  this  festival  ?” 

“Tell  her  to  come  to  me,”  he  said  pompously,  resuming  his  cigar  as 
if  the  matter  were  no  longer  open  to  discussion. 

A  horrible  thought  flashed  through  Anne’s  mind.  Had  he  married 
her  for  the  money  she  would  one  day  possess?  Would  she  be  able  to 
stand  up  to  him  in  days  to  come,  or  would  he  take  it  all,  leaving  her 
without  as  she  had  always  been?  Then  the  preposterousness  of  it 
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flashed  too.  It  was  impossible  for  it  would  certainly  be  hers  and  she 
would — Yes,  she  would! 

She  dragged  a  few  dollars  out  of  Aunt  Vic  now  and  then,  though  it 
was  as  if  she  parted  each  time  from  her  last  finger  or  toe.  The  situ¬ 
ation  was  becoming  intolerable.  Anne  began  to  decline  invitations,  giv¬ 
ing  the  excuse  that  her  aunt  was  too  far  from  well  for  her  to  be  left 
alone.  And  when  she  told  her  husband  and  aunt  that  she  was  not  going 
to  this  place  and  that,  neither  said  a  word,  though  she  had  expected 
them  to  voice  astonishment  and  regret. 

It  was  true  Mrs.  Ramshaw  was  worse,  was  steadily  failing.  Anne’s 
brothers  seemed  to  know  instinctively  each  square  in  the  move  of  an 
individual  from  bad  health  to  the  beyond,  and  they  came  to  the  house 
oftener,  but,  strange  to  say,  did  not  now  ask  Anne  for  money.  They 
were  more  than  friends,  they  were  affectionate  brothers  with  Claugh- 
ton.  And  James,  John,  and  Edward  each  told  her  that  they  were  on 
“easy  street,”  though  in  different  words.  They  dressed  almost  as  well 
as  Claughton.  Then  they  got  in  the  habit,  Anne  scarcely  knew  how, 
of  dropping  in  to  meals,  and  Mrs.  Ramshaw  seemed  to  like  to  hear  they 
were  there.  She  was  down  stairs  very  little  now. 

When  one  or  the  other  would  come  to  Mrs.  Ramshaw’s  room,  “Just 
for  a  minute’s  talk  with  poor  Aunt  Vic,”  Mrs.  Ramshaw  would  say, 
“Now  you  may  leave  us,  Anne.”  And  the  girl  would  go  out  feeling 
that  she  was  a  spectator  in  some  play.  Had  James — and  John — and 
Edward — changed  their  very  natures,  and  was  she  the  one  who  was 
suspicious,  distrustful? 

Sometimes  Mrs.  Ramshaw  gave  one  or  the  other  a  check,  for  how 
much  Anne  did  not  know.  They  had  what  she  considered  unstable 
occupations.  James  and  John  were  real  estate  men,  and  Edward  was  on 
the  stock  market.  It  certainly  gave  them  the  leisure  of  plutocrats. 

But  Anne  had  things  to  consider  now  other  than  the  evasive  dollar. 
There  was  something  amiss  with  Claughton.  Nothing  that  she  could 
bring  as  direct  evidence  to  her  own  heart,  but  many  little  things,  in  a 
word  said  or  withheld',  a  gesture,  a  tone.  Her  brothers  had  been  rough 
to  her;  the  courtship  at  first  and  tolerance  later  from  Claughton  had 
been  wonderful  to  Anne,  but  now  he  was  becoming  a  tyrant.  At  one 
time  he  had  talked  a  good  deal  of  Mrs.  Whitely,  a  beautiful  widow  who 
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The  Russia  Of  The  Tsars 

Peter  the  Great.  By  Georges  Oudard.  New  York :  Payson  &  Clark,  Ltd.  354  pp.  $3.50. 

By  David  Hudnut  Thorpe 

Peter  the  Great,  a  journalistic  biography  of  the  great  Tsar  of  Russia,  is  splendid 
reading.  Written  by  M.  Oudard  in  French,  it  has  been  admirably  translated  into 
English  by  F.  M.  Atkinson,  and  most  attractively  printed  and  bound  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers. 

From  the  first  sentence  to  the  final  period,  M. 
Oudard  has  written  a  clear,  concise,  and  convincing 
history  of  one  of  the  most  intensely  interesting 
characters  in  European  history.  There  is  not  a  dull 
moment  in  the  whole  book  ;  nor  is  the  subject  treated 
in  a  light  manner  that  would  fail  to  measure  up  to 
requirements  of  good  literature  or  good  biography. 
He  seems  to  have  stuck  the  exact  note  in  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Tsar. 

The  figure  of  Tsar  Peter  stands  head  and  shoul¬ 
ders  above  practically  all  other  Russians  of  note. 
The  picture  of  the  growth  of  a  sensitive,  more  or 
less  sickly  child,  into  the  great  leader  and  reformer 
of  Russia  is  painted  in  vivid  strokes  from  the  pen  of 
an  expert.  The  story  of  Peter’s  accumulation  of  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  his 
people,  and  of  the  reforms  that  he  introduced  for  their  betterment,  reads  like  an 
imaginative  novel  rather  than  a  record  of  fact.  M.  Oudard  seems  to  accentuate 
the  idealistic  side  of  Peter  quite  a  bit,  telling  of  his  hopes  and  ambitions  for  power 
and  control  of  “his  own  sea,”  the  “Black  Sea  of  Russia.”  All  of  this  makes 
excellent  material  to  interest  the  reader,  although  it  may  be  criticised  as  being  a 
bit  unfounded  from  a  scholarly  standpoint.  And  then  with  a  few  easy  strokes, 
the  author  shows  how  this  foundation  of  Peter’s  led  to  future  happiness  in  Russia, 
and  closes  with  a  short  opinion  about  the  overthrow  of  the  Tsars  during  the  late 
war. 

And  so,  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  from  nearly  every  standpoint,  Peter  the 
Great  is  a  book  well  worth  reading.  Well-written,  well-translated,  and  excellently 
published,  it  doubtlessly  takes  its  rank  among  the  year’s  best  biographies. 
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Plato  As  A  Man  Of  Letters 

The  Son  of  Apollo:  Themes  of  Plato.  By  Frederick  J.  E.  Woodbridge.  Boston  and  New 

York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  272  pp.  $4.00. 

By  Jay  B.  Hubbell 

The  great  popular  success  of  Will  Durant’s  The  Story  of  Philosophy  has  led 
other  teachers  to  attempt  the  popularization  of  philosophy.  Dean  Woodbridge,  of 
the  graduate  school  of  Columbia  University,  has  written  a  readable  and  stimulating 
book  upon  Plato,  the  most  fascinating  perhaps  of  all  thinkers  ancient  or  modern. 
The  story  of  Plato’s  influence  upon  later  writers  would  fill  an  encyclopedia,  for 
Plato  has  something  for  nearly  every  type  of  mind.  Emerson  once  lent  a  volume  of 
Plato  to  an  old  New  England  farmer,  who  returned  the  book  with  the  remark, 
“Well,  I  see  he’s  got  some  o’  my  idees.”  Professor  Woodbridge  puts  it  differently: 
“Just  before  he  died,  we  are  told,  Plato  dreamed  that  he  was  changed  into  a  swan 
and,  flying  from  tree  to  tree,  caused  much  trouble  for  the  bird-catchers  who  vainly 
tried  to  take  him.  Simmias,  the  companion  of  Socrates,  interpreted  the  dream  to 
signify  that  all  men  would  desire  to  catch  the  spirit  of  Plato,  but  none  would  suc¬ 
ceed,  for  each  would  interpret  him  in  his  own  fashion.  It  was  a  true  dream,”  adds 
Dr.  Woodbridge,  “repeatedly  fulfilled  by  admirers  of  Plato  and  to  be  fulfilled  again 
in  this  book.” 

Dr.  Woodbridge  regards  Plato  as  more  a  man  of  letters  than  a  philosopher. 
“Plato  as  reputed  teacher  and  investigator  and  Plato  as  man  of  letters,”  he  says,  “go 
so  ill  together  that  liberty  to  treat  him  as  a  man  of  letters  is  not  to  be  denied.”  “The 
Plato  who  .  .  .  has  caught  my  imagination  [is]  the  son  of  Apollo  and  not  the 
founder  of  the  Academy,  the  artist  and  not  the  metaphysician.”  Aristotle  was  a 
scientist  and  a  philosopher,  but  Plato  was  a  poet  who  made  of  the  search  for  truth 
“a  veritable  drama  of  the  mind.” 

The  book  is  written  in  a  semi-popular  style,  but  there  is  no  sacrifice  of  exactness 
or  complexity  for  the  sake  of  readability.  Dr.  Woodbridge  has  made  his  own  trans¬ 
lations  for  the  book.  His  son  has  illustrated  it  with  drawings  adapted  from  Greek 
originals. 

Miss  Millay  “  Raises  Hell  With  Colleges ” 

Against  the  Wall.  By  Kathleen  Millay.  New  York:  The  Macaulay  Company.  422  pp.  $2.50. 

By  May  Bess  Redford 

Miss  Millay  has  written  a  convincingly  real  book.  The  portrait  of  Rebecca 
Brewster  is  not  only  dynamic,  forceful  to  an  intense  degree;  it  is  also  a  most  faith¬ 
ful  portrait  of  a  young  thinker  of  today.  The  subjective,  impressionistic  style  of 
the  book  fits  the  subject  to  a  nicety  before  unsuspected.  Miss  Millay  has  not 
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“quibbled,”  as  her  heroine  was  often  accused  of  doing.  She  justifies  wholly  her 
accusation  of  the  colleges  of  the  day.  She  makes  her  position  for  the  young  people 
themselves  thoroughly  plain.  And  she  has  succeeded  to  a  marvelous  degree  in 
putting  her  position  across  and  persuading  her  reader  of  the  necessity  for  an 
answer  to  the  new  question,  “Why  aren’t  the  colleges  educating?” 

The  characterization  of  Rebecca  Brewster  is  charming.  The  heroine  can  almost 
be  recognized  as  our  old  friend  Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm,  brought  up  to 
modern  times.  The  modern  Rebecca  should  become  even  more  well-known  than 
her  predecessor,  for  she  has  ideas  that  bear  upon  vital  subjects.  She  has  not  left 
out  a  single  important  item  in  today’s  problem.  She  has  evolved  ideas  upon  them 
all,  and  in  the  end  she  decides  wisely  and  convincingly  that  college  is  not  the  place 
for  those  ideas. 

When  Rebecca  leaves  college,  she  sums  up  her  conclusions  tersely  in  her  answer 
to  the  president  of  Matthew  College,  “I’d  rather  not  have  a  diploma,  thank  you. 
It  would  prove  I  had  been  capable  of  staying  here  for  four  years.”  She  makes  you 
gasp  for  breath,  because  she  expresses  one’s  own  desires  and  “gripes”  glibly  and 
briefly.  She  stands  out  as  a  charming,  real  girl  among  the  artificial  people  who 
swarm  colleges. 

(TW7) 

Mr.  Cabell  Makes  His  Bow 

The  Way  of  Ecben.  By  James  Branch  Cabell.  New  York:  Robert  M.  McBride  and  Company. 

209  pp.  $2.50. 

By  John  Paul  Lucas,  Jr. 

If  Mr.  James  Branch  Cabell,  of  Richmond-in-Virginia  really  is  not  going  to 
give  the  encore  which  applause  of  critics  would  seem  to  warrant,  and  if  The  Way 
of  Ecben  indeed  is  his  last  piece  concerning  “the  many  inheritors  of  Dom  Manuel’s 
life,”  he  has  chosen  well.  The  Way  of  Ecben  is  thoroughly  characteristic  and, 
finishing  the  legend,  the  flavor  of  Cabell  is  in  one’s  mind  precisely  as  the  flavor  of 
Cascara  is  in  the  mouth  of  an  infant. 

The  early  disgust  for  certain  Freudian  aspects  of  Jurgen  and  others  of  the  Dom 
Manuel  group  revealing  perverted  fantasy  that  suggested  to  the  more  orthodox  of 
us  rather  a  bastard  than  a  normal  imagination  is  gone.  Antipathy  for  Cabellian 
antics  in  the  world  of  unreality,  in  short,  for  what  some  of  us  think  of  as  sophisti¬ 
cated  nonsense,  has  been  supplanted  by  deep  enthusiasm  for  discernment  and 
cleverness  in  portraying — or  betraying — the  real  world  of  Lichfield.  The  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  “Rivet  in  Grandfather’s  Neck”  as  it  plays  its  part  in  unifying  the  mental 
anatomies  of  a  dozen  real  people  of  the  mind  of  Cabell  is  far-reaching.  And  so 
the  latest  book  was  a  curiosity.  It  is  no  longer ;  it  is  an  interesting  contribution, 
valuable  not  so  much  as  fiction  as  for  a  reference  book  to  the  “Way  of  Cabell.” 
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The  tale  proper  has  been  told  and  retold  ;  the  writer  makes  some  facetious  refer¬ 
ence  to  that  fact.  It  has  the  advantage  this  time,  though,  of  being  told  effectively — 
the  effect  being  due  to  two  things :  an  approach  that  is  peculiarly  Cabell’s  own,  an 
intriguing,  suggestive,  mystical  and  not  infrequently  irritating  approach,  and  prose 
style  that  has  much  in  common  with  the  prose  poetry  of  Oscar  Wilde,  Lafcadio 
Hearn  perhaps,  and  others. 

Yes,  the  tale  has  been  told  before :  The  “Way  of  all  Women”  is  in  it  and 
Cabell's  is  the  same  grim  little-faith  of  Voltaire.  There  are  other  matters  which  “it 
isn’t  convenient  to  record.”  The  burden  is  the  same  pessimistic  one  which,  for 
want  of  a  better  sponsor,  may  be  placed  at  the  door  of  Bertrand  Russell,  who  feels 
that  to  us  “is  left  only  the  stoic  and  heroic  endurance  to  be  faithful,  in  the  face  of 
a  pitiless  and  insensate  universe,  to  human  values” — the  worship  of  ethical  values 
and  visions  of  beauty  and  sublimity  created  out  of  nothing. 

The  convincing  analysis  and  entertaining  commentaries  with  which  the  book 
ends  make  it  of  importance  as  revealing  a  very  clear-sighted  Mr.  Cabell  and  an 
important  communicant  in  literary  America.  This  last  part,  I  think,  will  outlive 
the  tale  that  precedes  it. 

The  “decorations”  of  Frank  C.  Pape  are  entertaining  and  thoroughly  in  har¬ 
mony.  And  the  publishers  have  succeeded  in  making  an  artistic  and  colorful  book. 

( ) 

A  Navajo  Love  Tale 

Laughing  Boy.  By  Oliver  La  Farge.  Cambridge :  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  302  pp.  $2.50. 

By  Frances  Foushee 

In  his  introduction  Mr.  La  Farge  says  that  Laughing  Boy  is  “not  propaganda, 
that  it  is  meant  to  amuse  rather  than  to  instruct  or  to  prove  a  point.”  His  story 
does  more  than  amuse,  it  conveys  to  the  reader  the  beautiful  lyrical  spirit  of  Navajo 
customs  and  an  understanding  of  the  Navajo  himself  whose  morning  prayer  is: 

“Down  Boy,  little  chief, 

Let  all  be  beautiful  before  me  as  I  wander 
Let  my  eyes  see  only  beauty 
This  day  as  I  wander 
In  beauty,  etc.” 

Riding  over  the  desert  comes  Laughing  Boy,  warrior  and  singer  of  songs.  He 
sings  about  everything  as  naturally  and  courageously  as  he  rides.  The  best  ad¬ 
jective  to  describe  him  is  the  Indian  word  hozoji,  which  means  very  much  alive. 
He  is  on  his  way  to  attend  a  ceremonial  dance  at  Tse  Lani.  There  he  meets  Slim 
Girl,  cool  and  disturbing,  who  in  Laughing  Boy’s  words  is  “silver  strong  as  iron.” 
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He  loves  her  at  once.  Slim  Girl  returns  his  love  and  deliberately  outlines  her  plan 
for  making  a  new  trail  of  beauty — new  because  her  past  has  not  been  beautiful. 
She  chooses  Laughing  Boy  as  the  axe  with  which  to  blaze  the  trail  and  she,  herself, 
is  to  provide  the  means.  They  marry  and  go  away  to  a  distant  valley  where  they 
are  enchanted  by  their  own  happiness.  Slim  Girl  finds  the  trail  of  beauty  within 
their  home.  They  are  tragically  separated  when  Slim  Girl  is  shot  dead  by  the 
arrow  of  a  jealous  lover.  But  their  dream  of  happiness  does  not  end.  Laughing 
Boy  can  never  be  deprived  of  her  memory.  He  “wanders  on  the  old  age  trail, 
never  alone,  never  weeping,  never  empty.” 

Mr.  La  Farge  writes  skilfully  with  that  gift  of  imagination  which  makes  the 
reader  know  the  characters  and  believe  the  events.  His  prose  is  highly  poetic  and 
he  has  the  power  of  suggesting  scenes  rather  than  actually  describing  them.  The 
Indian  songs  and  prayers,  which  appear  throughout  the  book,  are  lovely  in  them¬ 
selves.  The  tale  is  haunting,  and  as  someone  has  suggested  it  should  be  read  in  a 
secluded  place  where  the  magical  spell  will  not  be  broken. 

Strangeness  And  Beauty 

Strange  City.  By  H.  R.  Hays.  Boston:  The  Four  Seas  Company.  38  pp.  $1.50. 

By  Gerald  M.  Crona 

It  is  extremely  difficult  for  one  to  forsake  his  environment,  and  in  Strange  City 
it  is  quite  evident  the  author  has  not  attempted  this  escape.  He  has  pushed  with 
the  impatient  crowds  through  Times  Square  at  theater  time ;  fought  his  way  into 
stifling  and  congested  subways  during  rush-hours ;  walked  through  the  metro¬ 
politan  parks  after  midnight ;  and  as  he  observed,  he  has  unfalteringly  written. 

H.  R.  Hays  gives  the  reader  in  Strange  City  vividly  true  pictures  of  the  cos¬ 
mopolitan  life  of  New  York,  and  when  he  reaches  the  point  in  his  writing  where 
strict  conventionality  would  not  allow  him  invade  with  his  pen,  he  continues  to 
depict  the  many  aspects  of  “big-city-life”  with  admirable  frankness.  The  author, 
however,  is  always  the  artistic  master  in  his  treatments,  whether  of  the  crowd 
coming  herd-like  from  a  theater’s  gaping  entrance,  or  a  rather  doubtful  conversa¬ 
tion  overheard  on  a  dark  street  corner.  But  even  the  coarseness  of  this  “strange 
city,”  he  describes  with  that  delicacy  and  refinement  which  claim  a  part  of  all 
good  poetry. 

Strange  City  is  not  a  long  work.  It  is  a  volume  of  verse  written  exclusively 
about  New  York,  and  there  is  hardly  a  poem  in  its  content  that  does  not  bear  out 
unseemingly  well  the  ephemeral  gayety  and  unrestraint  of  the  great  city.  The 
verse  throughout  Mr.  Hays’  volume  is  written  with  a  natural  simplicity  and  care 
for  details,  and  its  grace  is  added  to  by  striking  imagery  and  description. 
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Hervey  Allen  s  Fifth  Book  Of  V erse 

New  Legends.  By  (Hervey  Allen.  New  York:  Farrar  and  Rinehart  Incorporated.  168  pp. 

$2.00. 

By  Gerald  M.  Cron  a 

Mr.  Allen  has  not  published  a  full  volume  of  verse  since  Earth  Moods  and 
Other  Poems  which  appeared  in  1925,  but  his  latest  work  shows  he  has  not  been 
idle.  In  New  Legends  the  author  is  seen  not  in  a  new  light  in  respect  to  subject 
matter.  Legends  (which  are  not  legends  in  the  true,  sense  of  the  word,  but  sub¬ 
jective  themes)  gleaned  from  several  continents,  continue  to  furnish  him  with  the 
main-stay  of  his  poetry. 

Hervey  Allen  holds  what  is  unquestionably  accepted  as  a  universal  fact,  that, 
“the  native  home  of  poetry  is  the  imagination  of  the  poet,”  and  in  his  fifth 
volume,  one  finds  some  of  the  richest  work  of  his  imagination.  In  the  two  longest 
poems  of  the  volume  covering  the  first  74  pages  of  the  book,  Mr.  Allen  shows 
himself  master  of  a  narrative-lyrical  form  of  poetry  which  one  does  not  find  used 
to  any  great  extent  by  modern  poets.  In  these  poems  he  shows  himself  a  deft 
artist  in  every  respect.  The  descriptions  and  character-delineation  in  the  longer 
poems,  show  the  author’s  careful  combination  of  prolific  imagination  with  close 
observation  from  wide  travel. 

One  is  forced  to  attribute  the  praise  that  is  due  this  outstanding  American 
poet  in  the  greatest  part  to  his  legendary  poetry,  which  on  the  whole  proves  to  be 
his  longer  works  ;  for  in  his  shorter  poems  much  of  the  fire  and  brilliancy  that 
characterize  his  other  work  is  missing.  For  instance  after  reading  the  beautiful 
and  skilfully  drawn  poem,  Sarah  Simon,  Atlantean  and  then  turning  to  Leaves, 
there  is  a  decided  drop  in  poetic  richness  that  is  not  due  entirely  to  the  difference 
of  themes. 

These  comments  do  not  alter  the  fact  however,  that  Hervey  Allen  is  without 
question  one  of  America’s  greatest  poets.  There  is  a  living  freshness  and  vigor 
in  his  verse  that  does  not  merely  spring  up  in  scattered  passages,  but  permeates 
by  far  the  larger  part  of  it.  New  Legends  will  do  much  to  further  the  poetic 
reputation  of  its  author. 

5WJ 

The  Spirit  Of  The  Mountains 

Weathergoose — Woo!  By  Percy  MacKaye.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  289  pp. 

$2.50. 

By  David  Hudnut  Thorpe 

The  spirit  of  the  Kentucky  mountains  has  been  caught  in  all  its  wildness  and 
beauty  by  Percy  MacKaye  in  his  new  book,  Weathergoose — Woo.  As  Homer 
pictured  the  Greeks,  as  Scot  told  of  early  England,  and  as  Dickens  has  pictured 
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the  later  period,  so  Mr.  MacKaye  has  recorded  for  all  time  the  stories  and  lore  of 
our  Kentucky  Mountain  people.  When  he  presented  The  Gobbler  of  God,  he  was 
properly  acclaimed  as  a  leader,  and  now  in  prose  he  has  excelled  beyond  any 
expectation. 

Weathergoose — Woo  is  an  anthology  of  the  folk-tales,  throbbing  and  pulsing 
with  the  very  life  of  the  simple  mountaineers.  Living  in  a  world  of  their  own 
that  in  itself  is  a  paradise  of  romance,  these  people  that  even  speak  a  language  of 
their  own  have  built  a  beautiful  series  of  legends  about  their  country  and  them¬ 
selves.  As  the  morning  dew  accentuates  the  beauty  of  a  spider’s  web  in  the  early 
morning,  so  has  Mr.  MacKaye  given  the  public  these  stories  of  the  mountains,  in 
the  language  that  one  would  hear  them  in  their  original  form.  The  author  has 
grouped  the  stories  under  general  heads,  and  each  group  is  a  fresh  surprise  and 
delight  as  the  reader  proceeds  through  the  book. 

Henty’s  Hant,  Me  Hitself,  Dark  O’  the  Moon,  The  British  Lady,  The  Seven 
Sagamores,  The  Stranger  from  Anywhere,  and  Weathergoose — Woo  are  the  titles 
of  the  several  groups.  Especially  attractive  is  the  story  of  “The  British  Lady” 
who,  searching  for  the  trails  of  her  lover,  came  to  the  mountains  dressed  in  the 
scarlet  coat  of  the  British  after  having  escaped  from  General  Braddock.  Each 
story  seems  to  open  the  door  to  another  strange,  enthralling,  lyric  world  of 
enchantment.  Even  to  the  most  blase,  this  book  will  cause  a  thrill,  the  thrill  that 
comes  with  the  discovery  of  something  new,  something  beautiful,  something 
worth-while. 

An  Old  Plot  In  New  Dress 

Visitors  to  Hugo.  By  Alice  Grant  Rosman.  New  York:  Minton,  Balch  &  Co.  296  pp.  $2.00. 

By  A.  D.  B. 

Miss  Rosman  presents  in  Visitors  to  Hugo  nothing  new  in  the  way  of  plots. 
There  is  the  stereotyped  situation  and  outcome,  the  hero  who  is  attempting  to  over¬ 
come  forces  which  oppose  him  in  order  to  find  himself  and,  incidentally,  gain  the 
girl  he  loves.  This  stereotyped  plot  is,  however,  treated  in  a  unique  fashion.  We 
find  the  hero  an  invalid  from  an  automobile  wreck  and  Bunny  Molyneux,  the 
heroine,  the  person  who  really  wields  the  force  that  overcomes  the  opposition. 

Hugo  Donaldson,  the  invalid,  wakes  up  asking  himself  whether  his  father  is 
dead.  He  seems  not  to  be  able  to  gather  information  about  his  father  from  his 
mother  and  other  members  of  the  family  and  household.  His  friends  are  equally 
non-committal,  and  for  this  reason  Hugo  passes  away  many  of  his  days  in  gloom, 
finally  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  his  father  is  dead.  Then  Bunny  Molyneux 
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comes  into  the  story.  They  become  involved  in  a  plot  to  bring  back  together  Helen 
and  Paul,  who  has  supposedly  jilted  Bunny  for  the  woman  he  married.  How  they 
bring  back  Paul  to  his  wife  Helen  is  exciting  since  Hugo  cannot  get  out  of  bed  in 
order  to  help  Bunny  with  the  real  work  of  the  intrigue.  Mr.  Donaldson  is  not  at 
all  dead  but  is  keeping  out  of  Hugo’s  sight  only  because  he  believes  his  son  hates 
him.  His  first  visit  to  Hugo’s  room  after  the  accident  is  the  author’s  excuse  for 
Hugo’s  power  to  regain  the  use  of  his  legs.  Bunny  and  Hugo  are  in  love  and 
finally  admit  it  to  each  other. 

Miss  Rosman  has  the  ability  to  write  clever  dialogue.  There  are  frequent  con¬ 
versations  between  Hugo  and  Bunny  concerning  the  older  people  which  are  rather 
good.  There  is  a  touch  of  gay  humor  and  freshness  about  her  writing  which 
pleases.  If  Miss  Rosman  would  write  another  kind  of  novel,  omitting  the  stereo¬ 
typed  plot  and  making  the  characters  more  individual,  perhaps  she  would  create 
something  good  in  American  literature. 
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Short”  ( ne  John)  was  the  first  fellow 
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MONEY 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

had  come  to  make  her  home  in  this  city.  He  was  silent  about  her  now, 
but  Anne  concluded  he  was  seeing  her — or  some  woman — by  the 
amount  of  time  he  spent  on  his  toilet,  his  particularity  about  ties,  shoes, 
links  and  scarf  pins,  and  his  furious  anger  if  any  meal  was  not  on  time — 
almost  he  carried  a  stop  watch. 

And  also  by  those  most  heart-breaking  signs,  the  don’t-care-ness  of 
one  person  for  another.  It  hurts  one  in  a  servant  where  the  contact  is 
small,  but  in  a  husband  it  is  slow  murder.  Anne  loved'  this  man.  She 
had  tried  to  so  love  her  aunt,  but  the  latter  seemed  to  renounce  her  each 
time  she  had  five  minutes  talk  with  Claughton  or  his  brothers-in-law. 
The  girl  felt  herself  being  separated  from  her  aunt,  being  separated 
from  her  husband.  Anne  had  known  little  kindness  and  love;  much  of 
Claughton’s  behaviour  she  attributed  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  man,  and 
men  were  different.  Still,  by  degrees,  a  picture  was  being  painted  in 
her  mind  that  these  explanations  could  not  explain. 

And  thus  and’  so  time  went  on  with  its  slow  passing  and  sudden 
changes — in  the  midst  of  usualness,  birth  and  marriage  and  death  for 
other  people.  It  was  the  middle  of  June,  hot  in  even  Mrs.  Ramshaw’s 
big  stone  house,  but  her  physician  had  said  that  she  had  better  wait 
until  she  was  stronger  before  going  to  her  sea  side  cottage.  .  .  . 

And  it  was  in  the  night — and  it  was  awful !  To  see  her  there  strug¬ 
gling  for  breath  that  money  could  not  buy,  to  watch  her  go  down  in  the 
depths  with  no  one  with  her  to  whom  her  going  did  not  mean  a  fuller 
life — Anne  knew  the  plan  of  each  servant,  one  and  all,  one  and  all  they 
were  merely  waiting  for  this  life  to  still. 

Since  her  marriage  Anne  seemed  to  have  been  swept  into  some  closet 
where  the  door  was  close  shut.  Mrs.  Ramshaw  had  exchanged  Anne 
for  Claughton.  The  house  was  gradually  run  by  him  and  for  him.  A 
low  muttered  word  to  the  butler  would  change  a  meal  to  any  hour  and 
seat  half  a  dozen  guests  at  the  dinner  table.  And  Anne  went  about,  as 
she  had  gone  about  her  home  in  the  old  days,  working,  obeying  her 
aunt’s  orders,  catering  to  whims  and  absolutely  yielding  to  her  hus¬ 
band’s  spoken  and  unspoken  demands.  No,  it  was  not  strange  she  had 
drifted  into  this  position,  for  her  there  was  no  other  possible. 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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But  now — In  the  dead  of  night — Anne  was  almost  spent.  There 
had  been  no  nurse.  Mrs.  Ramshaw  would  not  have  one,  and  Jane  slept 
on  a  couch  in  the  next  room  and  Anne  by  the  bed.  She  aroused  Jane, 
telephoned  the  physician  and  holding  to  the  steps,  as  though  they  were 
the  stair  railing,  crawled  some  part  of  the  way  to  her  husband’s  spacious 
bedroom. 

But  when  she  awakened  him  he  refused  to  stir.  “Just  call  me  if  she 
gets  worse,”  he  said. 

“She  is  dying,  Henry !” 

“So  you  have  thought  on  one  or  two  occasions.” 

“But  I  know  now — it  is  the  end — Oh  come!  Come!”  and  she  ran 
down. 

It  was  over,  the  debits  and  credits  entered  here,  the  unseen  account 
closed  there.  Only  the  reckoning  at  both  places,  the  one  of  figures,  the 
other  of  souls. 

Mrs.  Ramshaw’s  lawyer  did  not  bring  the  will  for  some  days. 
Claughton  was  morose  and  treated  Anne  with  great  irascibility.  She 
had  thought  it  would  be  so  different — he  must  know  that  she  would 
inherit  everything.  Mrs.  Ramshaw  had  said  so,  even  if  no  papers  had 
been  made  out  for  her  adoption.  In  Anne’s  eyes  were  slowly  written 
her  grief  and  loneliness.  Would  she  become  like  her  aunt,  only  an  in¬ 
vestment  to  be  taken  care  of  for  its  return?  Anne  missed  Mrs.  Ram¬ 
shaw  more  than  she  would  have  believed  possible — At  least  she  had 
been  of  some  service  there — 

The  lawyer  hummed  and  hawed  a  great  deal  when  he  at  last  arrived 
with  a  great  batch  of  papers,  and  the  thought  flashed  through  Anne’s 
mind  that  her  aunt  might  have  made  several  wills.  Anne’s  brothers 
had  come,  uninvited,  and  sat  around  the  room  as  if  each  were  the  heir 
at  law.  Anne  actually  felt  herself  out  of  place,  so  sure  was  Claughton 
of  his  position,  so  dominant  was  the  expression  of  James — and  John — 
and  Edward.  “My  brothers  have  always  been  against  me,”  the  thought 
came  subconsciously,  “and  now  my — ”  And  then  she  reproached  her¬ 
self.  They  were  her  own,  her  husband,  her  brothers. 

The  lawyer  began.  He  stated  that  Mrs.  Ramshaw  had  asked  him 
to  make  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claughton,  (a  bow)  and  her  brothers,  (an¬ 
other  bow)  as  full  report  of  her  finances  as  was  possible  and  to  advise 
Mrs.  Claughton  what  she  should  do  in  the  event  her  aunt’s  affairs  were 
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not  found  exactly  as  Mrs.  Claughton  might  have  expected.  He  had 
delayed  coming  until  he  could  do  this  and1  ponder  the  unusual  situation. 

He  bowed  again  and  read  Mrs.  Ramshaw’s  will.  It  was  a  lengthy 
affair,  and  Anne  caught  her  breath  and  gazed  increduously  from  one  to 
the  other  as  large  sum  after  large  sum  rolled  off  the  lawyer’s  tongue. 
She  did  not  think  any  person  in  all  the  world  could  own  so  much  as  had 
her  aunt.  After  the  payment  of  her  just  debts  all  her  property  was  left 
to  her  niece,  Anne  Claughton.  This  the  will. 

When  he  finished  he  paused  a  little  and  then  went  on  to  say  they 
would  probably  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Mrs.  Ramshaw  had  not  really, 
settled  her  bills  for  a  number  of  years.  Knowing  how  wealthy  she  was 
all  the  large  accounts  were  permitted  to  run  by  every  creditor  who  was 
able  to  do  so.  These  accounts,  with  the  accruing  interest,  made  a  vast 
sum.  Claughton  and  her  brothers  moved  in  their  chairs.  Evidently 
this  took  them  by  surprise. 

Mrs.  Ramshaw’s  nephews  also,  continued  the  lawyer  with  a  bow 
which  included  the  three,  had  borrowed  from  certain  firms  and  indi¬ 
viduals,  to  be  named  later,  upon  their  expectations  from  their  aunt,  Mrs. 
Ramshaw  having  never  legally  adopted  Anne  as  her  daughter. 

He  paused  that  they  might  realize  what  this  implied1,  supposed  equal 
rights  as  to  the  property,  or,  perhaps,  contention  of  the  will.  These 
sums — another  bow — were  lent  by  unscrupulous  persons,  and  their  de¬ 
mands  were  usurious. 

Also  Mr.  Claughton  had  borrowed  upon  the  expectation  of  his  wife 
and  this,  likewise,  was  a  heavy  drain  upon  the  estate  of  the  deceased. 

Likewise — was  this  bow  ironical? — Mrs.  Claughton  had  borrowed, 
and  the  various  amounts,  with  the  accrued  interest,  mounted  into  a  huge 
sum. 

The  outstanding  debts,  including  wages  for  servants,  funeral  ex¬ 
penses,  etc.,  etc.,  were  still  to  be  deducted  from  the  document  he  had 
prepared  and  which  he  would  now  read,  setting  forth  the  debts  against 
the  estate. 

He  took  up  another  paper,  and  after  pausing  on  sum  after  sum,  he 
gave  the  staggering  total  of  debts.  Then  he  brought  the  document 
nearer  his  eyes,  as  if  he  had'  difficulty  in  deciphering  a  small  amount, 
and  said,  “And  after  the  above  debts  are  deducted  it  leaves,  roughly 
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speaking,  of  Mrs.  Ramshaw’s  estate  the  sum  of  two  thousand1,  forty- 
five  dollars  and  fifty-two  cents.” 

There  was  a  pause  in  which  it  seemed  that  thunders  were  sounding. 
Then  the  lawyer  added,  “I  would  say,  Mrs.  Claughton,  that  of  course 
it  rests  with  you  to  bring  suit  against  your  brothers  and  husband,  there 
might  be  many  pretexts  found.  But,”  the  smooth  voice  went  on,  “it  is 
fair  to  warn  you  that  I  doubt  if  you  could  recover  these  amounts.  It 
would  take  a  large  sum  to  enter  suit,  and  they  would  have  the  backing 
of  every  firm  and  individual  who  had  lent  this  money.  “And,”  he  in¬ 
cluded  Mr.  Claughton  and  Anne’s  brothers  in  another  bow,  “they  are 
your  own — ” 

There  was  no  need  for  the  lawyer  to  finish  the  sentence.  Anne’s 
eyes  went  from  one  hard  countenance  to  another,  bitterly  antagonistic 
towards  her,  actually  hostile.  .  .  .  They  would  be  one  with  each  oppos¬ 
ing  firm  and  individual.  .  .  .  There  was  no  need  for  the  lawyer  to  fin¬ 
ish  the  sentence.  ...  So  this  was  the  road  of  money. 

(») 

Song  In  Memory  Of  Sappho 

By  Luella  Stone 

A  lovely  gesture — leaning  to  a  sea 
That  laps  an  Attic  cliff.  The  violet 
Cool  cerements  would  swirl  and  cling  and  be 
A  little  less  than  stately,  being  wet ; 

And  three  small  flowers  from  a  Lesbos  hill 
Might  rock  upon  those  waves  above  a  head 
Gone  mutinously  down  with  lips  as  still 
As  any  lover’s  song  when  love  is  dead. 

But  shallow  seas  must  break  upon  a  reef ; 

Strange  eyeless  creatures  swim  where  seas  are  deep ; 

Cliffs  that  are  suitable  for  endless  grief 
Rise  perilously  far — unkindly  steep. 

And  restless  water  is  no  place,  besides, 

For  bodies  that  have  had  enough  of  tides. 
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Who's  Who 

Preston  Moses  is  a  student  at  Duke.  A  wood  cut  is  his  offering  for  this  month. 
*  *  *  Virginia  Stait  has  appeared  in  the  Archive’s  Who’s  Who  a  number  of 
times.  She  has  lately  been  invited  to  become  a  life  member  of  the  Societe  Acade- 
mique  d’Histoire,  having  published  much  work  abroad.  *  *  *  R.  P.  Basler  is  a 
graduate  student  in  English  at  Duke.  His  contribution  to  the  Archive  for  this 
month  is  his  first  this  year.  *  *  *  Jay  B.  Hubbell  is  a  professor  in  American 
Literature  at  Duke.  *  *  *  John  Paul  Lucas  has  written  much  for  the 
Archive.  He  is  a  senior  this  year  at  Duke.  *  *  *  May  Bess  Redford  is  of 
the  class  of  ’31.  Besides  writing  an  occasional  book  review,  Miss  Redford  writes 
short  stories  and  poetry.  She  is  also  the  author  of  a  novel.  *  *  *  Frances 
Foushee  is  a  senior  at  Duke.  *  *  *  Luella  Stone  lives  in  Dallas,  Texas.  She 
has  contributed  to  a  number  of  well  known  poetry  magazines.  *  *  *  W.  Wadsley 
Anderson  holds  an  A.B.  from  University  of  North  Carolina.  “Futility”  is  Mr. 
Anderson’s  first  contribution  to  the  Archive  this  year.  *  *  *  Walther  DeVille 
is  a  junior  at  Duke.  *  *  *  David  H.  Thorpe  was  editor  of  the  Archive  last 
year.  He  is  still  active.  *  *  *  Benjamin  Musser  is  publisher  and  managing 
editor  of  Contemporary  Verse.  He  lives  in  Atlantic  City. 


Note — The  Archive  through  error  gave  the  author  of  “Our  Excess  Intellect,” 
which  appeared  in  the  November  issue,  as  C.  H.  Smith.  The  rightful  author  of 
this  thesis  is  R.  S.  Smith. 
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Resolution  on  a  Clear  Morning 
— David  C.  DeJong 


Resolution  on  a  Clear  Morning 

By  David  Cornell  DeJong 

Observe  hungry  ones,  that  I  did  not  come 
To  turn  the  sinews  of  my  house  outward 
To  the  potent  sun,  nor  to  ask  each  wind, 

Harsh,  robust  or  otherwise,  to  feign  the  bard 
With  my  coolly  measured  strings.  I  wield 
The  tongue  deliberate  and  give  no  song 
To  sand,  to  grass  or  to  the  reeking  marjoram, 

I  dance  my  singing  paces  only  to  the  strong. 

Tarry  with  the  slimmer  line,  and  finely  snifif 
The  tenser  minds  that  worry  steeper  ways, 

Dancing  from  bloom  to  blooms  more  succulent, 

They  twist  the  pliant  hours  into  jargon  days, 

Urging  modes  more  devious  to  beat  the  sturdy  drum, 
And  straddling  things  in  form  too  serpentine 
To  keep  the  meted  road  whereon  the  wiser  come. 

Firm  in  this  morning’s  bold  jocundity, 

I  shall  found  a  temple  on  a  wooded  hill, 

Starlight  and  the  western  wind  shall  cover  me 
And  confluence  of  songs  shall  serve  me  at  my  will. 

God,  no  not  this,  not  the  day  immaculate. 

It’s  much  too  steep  to  go.  Give  me  the  gentle  ferny  rise, 
Find  me  a  brittle  shell  to  steer  among  the  reeds, 

And  disembodiment  to  enter  seagull  cries. 
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An  Apology  for  “Senseless 

Poetry 


By  F.  V.  Altvater 


I 


throughout  the  sweep  of  time,  since  literature  first  identified 
itself  as  a  distinct  art,  there  have  been  those  to  whom  change  in 
the  apparent  form  which  grew  up  from  out  of  the  past,  as  a 
cocoon,  thread  on  web,  seemed  a  sacrilege  which  could  never  be  justi¬ 
fied'  by  any  new  form  which  might  burst  through  the  woven  mesh  of 
style-tradition. 

This  has  been  especially  true  with  poetics ;  and  each  new  poetic  age 
has  no  doubt  found  itself  as  a  butterfly  recently  released  by  the  change¬ 
ful  processes  of  natural  time.  It  has  stood,  new;  a  fragile,  brilliantly 
garish  thing  to  those  who  loved  the  rounded  symmetry  of  the  cocoon — 
to  those  who  had  seen  the  unity  of  countless  threads  dissected  by  a 
worm  whose  relation  to  any  new  and  beauteous  thing  could  never  be 
imaged  except  in  the  minds  of  those  lovers  of  the  imaginary  and 
grotesque  which  so  often  presage  the  life  of  forms  as  yet  undreamed 
of  in  the  functionings  of  a  perfectly  balanced  literary  taste. 

It  is  so  often  pointed'  out  that  this  is  an  age  of  the  garish,  of  the 
senseless  unusual  in  poetry,  that  these  criteria  of  a  new  era,  whatever 
its  eventual  characteristics  may  become,  can  hardly  be  otherwise  inter¬ 
preted  than  as  a  cutting  of  old  cocoon  tissues — and  that  cutting  by  an 
ugly  worm. 

Perhaps  the  finite  trend  of  this  new  era  is  so  obscured  as  to  be  only 
explicable  as  a  stronger  return  of  the  timeless  striving  towards  the 
light,  of  truth  in  rhythm  and  harmony  that  appears  with  each  renewal 
of  the  poetic  cycles.  It  may,  in  fact,  be  that  this  is  that  discordant 
period  during  which  the  instrumentalities  of  poetry  are  being  tuned  for 
a  perfection  of  response  in  which  the  natural  rhythms  and  harmonies 
of  nature  will  induce  a  fidelity  and  sympathy  of  response  never  yet 
attained.  The  mental  associations  invoked  by  the  term  “sympathetic 
response”  of  themselves  outline  the  natural  boundaries  of  poetry — of 
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any  art — for,  can  art  be  anything  other  than  imitation — a  mirror  in 
which  three  souls  are  blended1:  a  part  of  the  grand  soul  of  nature,  the 
soul  of  the  artist,  and  that  of  the  devotee?  Is  not  the  greatest  strife 
in  art  that  straining  after  the  expression  of  the  first  soul  element  which 
too  often  confuses  and  perverts  utterly  the  two  human  elements  of  the 
combination — that  of  the  devotee,  and  that  of  the  artist  in  the  trinity 
of  perfect  art? 

Poetry,  of  all  the  arts,  especially  becomes  incontrollable  whenever 
the  unity  of  past  tradition  is  cut  through ;  since,  being  as  it  is  a  most 
delicately  balanced  instrument  whose  powers  arise  from  out  of  rhythm 
and  harmony,  only  the  greatest  skill  of  genius  is  able  to  control  the 
balanced  functionings  of  these  sources  when  it  will  not  accept  schooling 
from  the  methods  and  style-traditions  of  the  past  eras. 

A  control  of  these  sources  is  necessary  in  evolving  a  true  and  natural 
crystallization  of  their  expression.  Nevertheless,  this  present  strife  is 
but  a  natural  evolution — a  renewed  and  brave  attempt  to  catch  at  least 
a  portion  of  nature’s  soul  in  the  permanent  form  of  poetic  imagery. 

Thoreau  said  that  “there  is  no  noise  in  nature;  the  rustling  leaf,  the 
howling  storm,  the  pattering  rain  are  not  noise;  there  is  an  essential 
and  unexplored  harmony  in  them.”  There  is,  certainly,  an  infinity  of 
vibration  in  all  manner  of  things  in  nature — the  wind-swayed  trees ;  the 
breathing  and  pulsing  of  an  animal  body;  even  the  harmonious  and 
rhythmic  light-pulses  of  the  stars — all  are  but  a  whispering  from  out 
of  the  vast  and  practically  unexplored  realms  of  rhythmic  harmony  in 
nature. 

Who  has  not  noticed  both  the  conscious  and  unconscious  relation¬ 
ship  of  poetry  to  music?  Still,  the  simple  effects  as  yet  exercised  upon 
poetry  by  harmony  are  of  a  very  inferior  development  as  compared  to 
the  harmonious  imitations  in  the  art-field  of  music.  Many  there  are 
who  would  deny  that  poetry  with  its  use  of  thought  symbols  can  ever 
be  able  to  approximate  the  effects  of  music.  And1  it  is  true  that  the 
chain  of  effects  in  these  two  arts  is  exactly  inverted — poetry  seeking 
the  emotions  more  through  the  thought  centers ;  while  music  is  rather 
an  appeal  to  imaginary  thought,  acting  through  the  emotional  mediums. 
The  question  might  be  resolved  as  to  which  of  these  finalities — the  emo¬ 
tional,  or  the  intellectual  and  imaginary — is  the  deeper  and  more  rich, 
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yet  it  is  the  perfect  blending  of  these  two  which  forms  the  soul,  or  at 
least  the  aesthetic  realization,  of  art. 

Throughout  the  past  poetic  eras  only  the  simplest  of  rhythms,  those 
of  two  and  three  beat  combinations  have  been  used.  It  may  be  that  the 
human  sensory  centers  are  incapable  of  sensing  more  complex  beat  as¬ 
sociations  than  these — which  fact  may  or  may  not  have  been  substanti¬ 
ated  by  the  psychological  researches  in  this  matter  by  Dr.  Bolton,  as 
set  forth  in  his  thesis  on  “Rhythm.”  Whether  this  is  merely  a  tendency 
brought  about  by  past  education,  or  by  the  inherent  inadequacy  of  re¬ 
sponse  of  human  sensory  powers  to  complex  series  of  recurring  vibra¬ 
tions  is  in  no  way  to  be  known  at  present.  The  aesthetic  enjoyment  of 
all  poetic  pictures  representing  more  than  one  single  and  simple  object, 
as  a  single  blade  of  grass  (for  who  would  write  a  poem  on  one  blade 
of  grass?),  rather  points  towards  rhythmic  trends  of  complex  nature. 

With  such  extensions  of  the  poetic  vision  can  there  be  the  least  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  unusual  to  be  found  in  the  seemingly  unintelligible  attempts 
to  produce  a  poetry  of  a  new  era  ?  The  very  nature  of  any  true  poetry, 
simple  or  complex,  is  a  blend  of  infinite  mastery  in  the  combining  of 
rhythm  with  harmony — not  even  to  think  of  the  countless  and  inter¬ 
woven  rhythmic  harmonies  of  nature  which  are  now  opening  more  clearly 
into  the  realization.  But  realization  alone  is  incomplete — all  through¬ 
out  the  world  there  exist  those  men  who  in  referring  to  their  ordinary 
speech  say,  “I  know  what  I  mean,  but  I  can’t  express  myself.”  So  it 
is  today  in  poetic  fields — the  expression  is  muddled  and  choked  in  the 
great  rush  of  new  waters;  in  the  lack  of  the  mastery  of  genius.  The 
unpleasant  strife  and  the  garish  ugliness  of  today’s  poetry  (to  some  of 
us,  at  least)  are  caused  by  the  imperfect  combination  of  those  new 
poetically  conceived  rhythms  and  harmonies  which  can  only  be  handled 
by  a  new  genius ;  otherwise,  the  over-emphasizing  of  particular  modes 
from  these  sources  can  only  produce  aesthetic  discords  in  any  soul  not 
congruously  constituted'  and  similarly  directed  in  emphasis  to  that  of 
the  author.  But  to  repeat  a  figure ;  perhaps  this  modern  day  is  but  the 
scene  of  the  individualized  discordant  tuning  of  instruments  which  is 
the  precursor  of  a  concert  in  which  many  natural  rhythms  and  har¬ 
monies  will  be  imitated  in  a  manner  far  beyond  the  past  and  present 
scopes  of  the  poetic  art. 
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The  Pilgrim 

By  Harold  McCurdy 

When  through  the  mighty  world  I  go  alone 

And  thread  with  pauseful  step  the  alleys  green 
That  once  were  loud  with  lyric  joy  or  moan, 

And  climb  the  heights  where  sterner  souls  have  been ; 
Not  more  content  were  they  themselves,  I  ween, 

Than  he  who  loiters  where  their  foot-prints  shone 
To  kiss  the  coronal  they  dropped,  or  lean 
Against  some  favored  rock  they  rested  on. 

Ah,  well  content !  and  glad  at  heart  until 

The  weary  sun  droops  toward  his  cherished  goal; 
Then  I,  too  late,  upon  some  darkling  hill 
Look  for  a  lucky  roof  to  house  me  whole : 

Vain  search !  unless  the  heavens  will  tent  my  head 
And  God’s  unfailing  lamps  light  me  to  bed. 
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Cavalier 

By  Kate  Randall  Menefee 

There  were  so  many  faces  on  his  wall 
And  none  were  old  from  press  of  time  or  pain. 
It  seemed  that  should  the  blur  of  darkness  fall 
The  potent  gleam  of  sunlight  must  remain 
Within  a  room  so  filled  with  golden  lure. 

And  yet  the  picture  of  the  only  one 
He  loved  was  missing.  He  could1  not  endure 
To  have  men  like  himself  peep  at  the  sun 
Of  her  bright  face — the  lips  so  lightly  curled 
Were  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  all  the  world. 
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A  Servant  in  His  House 

By  O.  W.  Pierce,  Jr. 

Since  early  morning,  Deans  Henderson  had  been  alone  with  his 
books  and  his  thoughts.  The  long  day  of  pensiveness  had  imbued 
him  with  a  melancholy  loneliness.  The  twilight  outside,  perhaps, 
helped  to  encourage  his  state  of  despondency.  For  the  winter  sun  was 
casting  its  last  rays  through  the  harsh,  naked  trees  near  the  heavily 
curtained  window,  and  the  farther  corners  of  the  room  were  already  so 
deeply  enveloped  in  darkness  that  the  chairs  scattered  here  and  there 
could  scarcely  be  seen. 

Before  him  an  oak  log  rolled  over  in  the  deep  brick  fireplace,  casting 
flickering  sparks  over  the  hearth.  Soon  the  smouldering  log  crumbled, 
flooding  the  room  again  with  flashing,  dusky  shadows.  The  leather- 
bound  book  which  he  had  been  reading  he  had  long  ago  cast  aside,  and 
had  centered  his  attention  beneath  the  blazing  logs  in  the  depths  of  the 
glowing  embers  which  were  humming  and  playing  merrily  there,  in 
spite  of  the  heavy  atmosphere  of  depression  which  hugged  them. 

He  was,  in  fact,  half  asleep  when  a  gentle  rap  on  the  rear  door  of 
the  room  aroused  him.  For  a  second,  he  remained  motionless,  awaken¬ 
ing  to  the  fact  that  he  had  not  been  dreaming;  for  during  the  day  he  had 
been  living  in  a  world  of  unreality  and  dreams.  Flashing  on  a  light 
and  opening  the  heavy  door,  he  peered  out,  half  expecting  to  see  some 
masked  figure  or  some  apparition  flitting  out  an  opened  window.  He 
encountered,  though,  only  the  stale  chilled  air  of  the  hall.  Discerning 
nothing  to  account  for  the  rapping  upon  the  door,  he  returned  to  the 
library,  frightened  and  perplexed.  But  his  eyes  fell  immediately  upon 
a  neatly  folded  paper  which  had  been  slipped  under  the  door.  He  had 
almost  concluded  the  moment  before  that  the  rapping  had  been  in  his 
dream,  but  there  was  a  note  that  had  been  placed  there,  apparently  in¬ 
tentionally.  Indeed'  he  had  not  imagined  it.  Someone  had  entered, 
placed  the  note  there,  knocked,  and  withdrawn.  He  thought  that  the 
doors  had  been  locked ;  he  went  again  to  the  hall  to  try  them ;  they  were. 
The  only  alternative,  then,  was  that  someone  within  the  house  had 
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placed  the  note  there.  Considering  this,  he  took  a  revolver  from  his 
desk  and  walked  the  length  of  his  halls.  But  only  to  perturb  him  more, 
he  found  no  signs  of  an  intruder  anywhere  apparent.  It  is  peculiar  to 
human  nature  to  become  frightened  when  mystified.  And  this  state  of 
bewilderment  created  in  him  an  uncertain  dread  and  fear.  And  at  the 
thought  of  a  maniac  being  somewhere  unchained  in  the  house  he 
shuddered. 

Cornelius,  a  man  whom  he  had  employed  a  week  before,  was  the  only 
person  besides  himself  and  an  old  negress  within  call  of  the  house.  The 
house  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  grove  of  oaks  on  a  little-used, 
country  road.  Henderson  thought  it  best  to  speak  to  Cornelius.  Cor¬ 
nelius  answered  the  summons  as  promptly  as  if  he  had  been  awaiting 
them  at  the  door.  He  took  a  chair  in  the  shadow  of  the  chimney  corner. 
Henderson  related  how  he  had  been  startled  by  the  rapping  and  the 
foot-steps  in  the  hall,  but  to  his  amazement  Cornelius  did  not  show  the 
surprise  that  one  would  have  expected  such  circumstances  to  evoke. 
When  Henderson  had  finished  speaking,  Cornelius  took  the  revolver 
and  went  also  to  inspect  the  hall.  But,  finding  no  source  for  the  alarm, 
he,  too,  returned,  admitting  that  he  certainly  did  not  know  what  should 
be  done.  He  suggested,  however,  that  they  could  call  a  constable  from 
the  next  town. 

Curiously  enough,  Henderson,  with  his  thoughts  centered  upon  the 
sudden  and  clever  escape  of  his  visitor,  had  actually  forgotten  the  note, 
which  indeed  was  the  most  important  thing  of  all.  But  instantly  he  re¬ 
called  it,  and,  thinking  it  best  to  read  it  unobserved,  he  dismissed 
Cornelius. 

Henderson  watched  him  closely  as  he  walked  from  the  room.  He 
was  an  elderly  man;  white  and  gray  hairs  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
black  of  his  youth.  His  shoulders  were  stooped  as  if  from  long  hours 
of  study  and  reading,  and  his  head1  was  bowed  till  his  chin  almost  rested 
upon  his  chest.  Deep,  heavy  wrinkles  were  perceptible  across  his  fore¬ 
head.  Henderson  had  estimated  Cornelius  to  be  past  fifty.  He  had  an 
air  of  good  breeding;  he  possessed  some  dignity  and  composure  in  speak¬ 
ing.  Henderson  had  really  been  surprised  when  he  came  to  his  house 
for  employment.  Possibly  because  there  was  something  about  him  that 
he  could  not  understand,  that  fascinated  him,  he  admitted  this  stranger 
into  his  home. 
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Henderson,  in  his  haste  to  unfold  the  letter,  tore  it  nearly  in  half. 
He  held  it  together  with  trembling  hands  and  read :  “On  the  left  shelf 
of  your  library,  in  volume  thirty-two,  on  the  fly-leaf,  in  the  back  of  the 
book,  there  is  important  information  for  you.”  Henderson  slowly  re¬ 
read  the  note,  considered  it  for  a  second,  then  turned  to  the  wall  of 
books  on  his  left.  His  eyes  rested  upon  a  row  of  old  law  books,  which 
to  his  knowledge  had  not  been  read  or  taken  down  in  years.  The  vol¬ 
ume  numbered  “thirty-two”  seemed  to  stand  out  more  prominently  than 
all  the  other  books  on  the  shelf,  for  he  had  sighted  it  after  only  a  min¬ 
ute’s  search.  It  was  a  large  black  book  with  its  lettering  almost  obscured 
by  age  and  dust.  He  knew  instantly  that  he  had  never  handled  that 
identical  book  before.  On  the  fly-leaf,  to  which  he  had  been  directed, 
were  written  the  following  words:  “Deans  Henderson,  son  of  Deans 
Henderson, — When  you  were  too  young  to  know  of  it,  eighteen  years 
ago,  you  were  robbed  of  a  key  which  was  willed  to  you  by  your  father, 
and  which  you  should  have  got  at  his  death.  I  am  returning  this  key — 
it  is  your  legitimate  property.  The  key  fits  the  lock  to  an  old  desk  which 
is  now  in  your  father’s  bed-chamber.  In  the  desk  you  will  find  a  bizarre, 
wooden  chest,  opened,  in  which  there  are  three  stones  of  great  value. 
These  stones  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Henderson  family  for 
over  two  hundred  years.  I  alone  have  had  the  only  possible  access  to 
them  for  the  past  eighteen  years,  but  the  repugnance  of  the  idea  of 
stealing  from  the  son  of  a  dead  brother  halted  me. 

“At  daybreak,  be  in  the  garden,  under  the  arbor  which  was  built  by 
your  mother.  Request  of  me  no  explanations,  nor  ask  questions  as  to 
where  I  have  been  during  these  past  years,  and  why  your  father  so 
arranged  that  you  should  never  hear  of  me. 

“Were  I  to  answer  your  questions,  I  would  wrong  him.  And  before 
that  I  would  fill  my  own  damned  head  with  the  lead  of  your  revolver. 
But  I  forget :  if  you  do  not  choose  to  come — and  hardly  do  I  blame  you 
— I  shall  leave  the  key  upon  the  stone  bench  for  you.  Now  I  promise 
that  never  on  this  earth  will  you  hear  of  me  again.  .  .  .  The  brother 
of  your  father.” 

Henderson  released'  the  book;  it  fell  with  a  thud,  unnoticed,  at  his 
feet.  He  stared  fixedly  at  the  closed  door  before  him.  His  very  tongue 
and  muscles  seemed  paralyzed.  Motionless,  he  remained  there,  seem- 
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ingly  for  a  long  time,  while  a  thousand  thoughts  revolved  and  crashed 
through  his  mind  simultaneously. 

This  man — his  uncle — like  a  hungry  wolf  for  those  eighteen  years, 
slinking  by,  had  been  ready  to  spring  upon  him,  a  prey,  at  any  un¬ 
guarded  minute.  With  the  thirst  for  gold  burning  and  gnawing  within 
him,  he  had  lain  awake  at  night,  plotting,  scheming,  planning.  Yes, 
many,  many  times  he  had'  deceived  himself  into  believing  that  he  could 
conscientiously  purloin  the  jewels.  But  the  thought — the  remem¬ 
brance  of  his  brother,  the  man  whom  he  loved — it  halted  him,  it  dashed 
his  mental  plots  and  feeble  deceptions  into  cold,  bare  shame.  Eighteen 
years  of  misery,  of  indecision,  of  suffering,  of  madness— -all  for  wealth, 
futile  wealth.  Yes,  his  sacrifice  had  been  far,  far  too  great.  Money 
had  sucked  his  life’s  blood,  it  clenched  his  thought,  it  dashed  his  ideals, 
it  polluted  his  mind,  it  ate  his  strength.  Misery?  Yes,  eighteen  years 
of  it,  of  madness,  of  torment,  of  bitterness.  His  life  was  spent;  his 
Fates  had  crushed  him. 

In  that  brief  moment,  as  in  a  dream,  years  and  years,  eighteen  of 
them,  of  the  past,  unraveled  before  Henderson.  He  understood ;  yes, 
he  knew  all.  But  this  man — he  knew  nothing  of  him.  Who  was  he? 
The  one  line  of  the  manuscript,  which  he  had  released,  remained  with 
him,  “a  brother  of  your  father.”  That  phrase  clenched  his  whole  trend 
of  thought;  possibly  he  was  not  in  the  right  frame  of  mind  to  under¬ 
stand.  But  why  had  his  father  not  told  him  of  this  uncle?  “Certainly 
he  is  an  impostor,”  he  murmured  half  audibly  to  himself,  “for  surely  I 
would  have  learned  about  him  in  some  way.  But  then  why  should  an¬ 
other,  other  than  a  relative,  wish  to  make  such  a  reparation  ?” 

There  comes  a  time  in  the  life  of  each  of  us  when  we  would  gladly 
accept  the  advice  of  any  other,  any  outsider,  and  treat  his  opinions  with 
more  consideration  than  we  do  our  own.  And  this  is  one  time  that 
Henderson  would  willingly  have  resigned  himself  to  the  decisions  of 
another — his  gardner,  or  butler,  or  ploughman. 

The  question  had  indeed  been  thrust  upon  him  too  suddenly  for  any 
real  consideration.  But  at  sunrise  he  was  to  meet  an  impostor,  a  mad¬ 
man,  or  an  uncle.  He  felt  that  he  was  to  meet  the  ghost  of  the  remnant 
of  a  family  long  since  belonging  to  the  past.  But  now  he  learned  that 
one  member  of  the  family  did  live,  and  as  an  outcast!  The  thought 

(Continued,  on  page  22) 
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Transient 


By  John  Paul  Lucas,  Jr. 


BENEATH  THIS  STONE 
RESTS  THE  REMAINS 

OF  THE  HON.BLE  JOHN  SITTGREAVE,  JUDGE,  ETC. 
AFTER 

SPENDING  A  LIFE  OF  HONOR  AND  INTEGRITY 
IN 

THE  SERVICE  OF  HIS  COUNTRY 
HE  ENDED  HIS  DAYS 
ON  THE  4TH  OF  MARCH  A.D.  1796 
AGED  47  YEARS 

IN  THE  SAME  GRAVE  ARE  THE  REMAINS 
OF  ROBERT  SITTGREAVE  HIS  SON 
AGED  9  YEARS 

HE  WAS  A  FLOWER  LEFT  BLOOMING  BY  HIS 
FOND  PARENT  AND  NOW  RESTS  ON  HIS  BOSOM 
TO  THEE  OH  GOD 

BE  PRAISE,  HONOUR,  AND  GLORY,  AMEN. 


Not  far  from  historic  Quanky  Creek,  at  Halifax,  the  home  and 
“heath”  of  orphaned  John  Paul  Jones,  this  inscription  and 
others  are  upon  sunken  stones.  The  tiny  cemetery  is  over¬ 
shadowed  by  oaks  that  shaded  the  red-coats  of  Cornwallis  in  the  Indian 
summer  of  1778,  the  noble  Washington  as  he  rode  from  the  Roanoke 
River  landing  into  a  busy  Halifax  upon  the  occasion  of  the  famous 
Southern  tour,  and,  in  the  1860’s,  many  young  Confederates  who 
passed  the  trees  on  their  way  to  Fort  Damnation,  at  Petersburg,  sixty 
miles  away.  Some  of  the  latter  rode  to  their  deaths  and  were  carted 
sadly  back  to  Halifax.  Some  of  them  are  in  the  little  cemetery  now. 
Not  far  removed  are  two  disintegrating  Revolutionary  jail-structures. 
Jailor  and  jailed  rest  side  by  side  in  the  grave  yard,  perhaps. 

But  most  of  the  sleepers  were  aristocrats,  Southern  Gentlemen, 
Methodists  and  Presbyterians,  and  cock-fightin’,  horse-racin’,  slave- 
ownin’,  courtly  statesmen  of  Halifax  and  Carolina  when  Halifax  was 
the  center  of  political  and  social  life.  The  little  cemetery  is  a  symbol : 
it  is  a  grave  within  a  grave.  Halifax,  tiny,  plagued  village  of  a  day 
gone  by,  is  beneath  a  mossy  grave-stone. 

There  are  half  a  dozen  sweet,  well-kept  old  Southern  homes,  a 
negro  schoolhouse,  or  two,  and  many  shacks  marked  with  the  yellow 
scare-post  DIPTHERIA.  A  drowsy,  carrion-stuffed  turkey-buzzard 
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swoops  from  a  lazy  October  sky.  The  picture  is  vivid:  from  the  un¬ 
broken  blue-white  of  heaven  at  midday,  picturesque  “ole  mistah  tuc’ky- 
buzzard”  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  floats  in  slow  circles  nearer  and 
nearer  the  negro  houses  below.  The  bird  comes  closer  and  the  enchant¬ 
ment  of  distance  suddenly  goes.  A  whiff  of  putrid  smoke,  from  a 
tumbled-down  chimney,  grates — as  much  as  chalk  on  the  blackboard — 
and  reality,  ugliness,  glares  from  terrible  little  eyes  that  the  ghastly, 
filthy  hawk  fixes  upon  a  sick  black  baby  sunning  in  the  yard,  near  a 
fretful  fire  of  decayed  vegetable  matter  over  which  simmers  a  three- 
legged  black  wash-pot.  The  only  living,  healthy  thing  in  sight  is  a 
flea-cursed  black  hound.  The  monster  hawk,  ten  yards  in  the  air,  is 
afraid  to  attack  the  infant. 

It  is  all  seen  in  a  minute;  and  then  one  rides  on.  Another  grim 
yellow  placard.  A  slender  white  man,  a  landowner — degenerate  owner 
of  decadent  land — talks  to  a  negro.  The  negro  has  contracted  too  great 
a  debt  for  his  wife’s  funeral.  The  coffin  he  specified  must  be  changed. 
And  the  poor  creature,  with  aboriginal  forehead  and  pleading,  thick 
lips,  wants  “to  be  a-doin’  the  right  thing  by  Lucy.”  The  automobile 
goes  on,  down  a  quiet,  white-sand-clay  road.  Particles  of  loose  sand 
beat  half-musically  against  the  inside  of  the  fenders.  One  scribbles  a 
brief  note,  or  two,  upon  the  back  of  an  envelope:  “State  house — con¬ 
stitution  signed  1776.  Marker  by  Halifax  D.  A.  R.” 

The  day  is  perfect.  Warm  for  fall,  but  the  trees  have  started  to 
turn,  and  here  and  there  a  bank  of  solid  yellow  leaves  flashes  into  sight, 
relieved  by  splotched  red  and  deep  banks  of  green  in  the  background. 

Halifax  .  .  .  Halifax.  .  .  .  The  cemetery  was  so  quiet,  so  very 
quiet.  And  there  was  a  mocking  bird  across  the  way.  But  still  there 
was  quiet.  The  song  in  the  tree  only  made  it  more  intense.  Not  a 
place  to  spend  the  rest  of  one’s  life,  this  Halifax — but,  how  lovely  a 
spot  to  spend  the  rest  of  one’s  death,  this  cemetery. 

There  is  really  more  than  this  to  Halifax.  Somewhere  in  town  a 
lusty,  independent  cock  crows  bravely  in  the  sun.  The  people,  other 
than  the  negro  sons  of  slaves,  are  native-born  and  finely  indifferent  to 
the  outside  world,  living  in  a  place  of  death  and  coma  and  yet  strangely 
alive — without  ambition,  destined  to  occupy  new  graves  at  the  sides  of 
old  ones,  happy  in  their  destiny. 

And  I  should  write  a  story :  The  Cock  Crows  in  Halifax.  But  prob¬ 
ably  I  never  shall.  Page  Fourteen 


By  Cleanth  Brooks,  Jr. 


When  the  castles  on  the  sand 
Spill  upon  the  silt  they  spanned, 

Anyone  can  understand. 

When  the  castles  on  the  rock 
Crash  in  startled  thunder-shock, 

Hurling  their  safe  ramparts  down, 

There  is  talk  about  the  town, 

And  worried  heads  of  gray-beards  shake 
At  the  celestial  mistake. 

But  who  shall  publish  the  despair 
When  castles  founded  on  the  air 

Stagger  wildly  to  and  fro 

And  crash  in  tortured  overthrow? 

Haggard  skeletons  of  hopes, 

They  rust  upon  the  cloudy  slopes  ; 

Still-born  dreams  that  shall  not  be, 

Bleach  in  broken  symmetry ; 

Shivered  turrets,  harried  by 
The  icy  whirlwinds  of  the  sky. 
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Three  Poems  from  “The  Paramour” 


By  Worden  French  Lovell 


1 


I  came,  the  crowned  king  of  love, 

Yet  scarcely  was  I  at  your  side 

When  hands  were  bound,  nor  would  feet  move, 

Humbleness  was  born  where  pride  had  died. 


2 


Beside  the  well 

The  desert  sands  are  drifting. 

Beneath  the  palm 

The  sands  of  life  are  sifting. 

Come  with  me,  fly  with  me, 

O’er  the  golden  desert  sea. 

There  I’ll  build  thee  castles  fair. 
You’ll  be  queen  of  land  and  air. 
I’ll  be  king,  and  on  this  star, 
Who  is  so  strong  our  love  to  bar  ? 


3 


Your  eyes  are  laughing,  your  cold. 

I,  who  am  brave  and  fearless,  am  not  bold 
Enough  to  take  you,  sweep  you  away 
And  love  our  love  before  the  day. 
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Dekobra  Treats  Sophistication 

Serenade  to  the  Hangman.  By  Maurice  Dekobra.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Neil 

Wainwright.  New  York:  Payson  and  Clarke,  Ltd.  272  pp.  $2.50. 

By  C.  H.  Livengood 

“Dekobra’s  latest  accomplishment  in  sophistication”  is  the  concise  phrase  with 
which  the  publisher’s  prospectus  captures  the  essence  of  Serenade  to  the  Hangman. 
Sophistication  is  the  key  note  which  pervades  setting,  plot,  and  treatment  of  this 
new  story  by  the  author  of  The  Madonna  of  the  Sleeping  Cars, 
and  chiefly  therein  must  lie  its  condemnation  or  encomium. 
Typical  of  the  whole  is  the  hero,  Ibrahim  Bey,  Egyptian  noble¬ 
man,  cosmopolite,  polished  roue,  who  could  count  his  triumphs 
from  the  Winter  Palace  at  Luxor  to  the  drawing  rooms  of  Lon¬ 
don  and  Paris. 

Few  news  stories  can  boast  a  lead  more  arresting  than  the 
scene  with  which  M.  Dekobra  opens  his  narrative.  In  the 
death  cell  at  Stamboul,  Ibrahim  awaits  the  dawn  which,  two 
Maurice  dekobra  jiQurs  jience^  js  t0  see  execution.  Yet  the  rising  sun  finds 
him  not  on  the  scaffold  but  luxuriously  established  aboard  a  yacht  in  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  his  escape  effected  by  the  husband  of  his  most  recent  mistress.  He  has 
escaped  the  noose  only  to  sign  a  letter  which  will  explain  his  “suicide”  one  year 
later — the  price  exacted  for  the  last  specimen  he  had  added  to  his  already  extensive 
collection  of  blondes  (and  brunettes). 

The  days  of  Ibrahim’s  reprieve  slip  swiftly  into  the  past.  Yet  the  Egyptian, 
strange  creature  that  Dekobra  has  made  him,  seems  as  little  worried  by  the  impli¬ 
cation  of  their  passage  as  he  is  by  anything  else  unpleasant  in  his  luxurious  world. 
Accompanied  by  the  seductive  Paprika,  graduate  of  the  Folies-Bergere,  he  wanders 
about  Europe — Naples,  London,  the  Riviera — having,  withal,  a  rather  gay  time 
of  it.  True,  there  are  times  when  a  twinge  of  memory  reminds  him  of  his  pre¬ 
dicament  ;  yet  just  when  Dekobra  seems  about  to  attack  the  interesting  problem 
of  serious  psychological  analysis  of  a  man  whose  length  of  days  is  so  definitely 
limited,  he  returns  his  picaresque  hero  to  the  analgesic  embraces  of  Paprika.  On 
the  eve  of  the  expiration  of  Ibrahim’s  twelve  month  lease  on  life,  Mareva  Schom- 
berg,  the  cause  of  his  troubles,  reappears,  dupes  her  husband  into  releasing  Ibrahim 
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from  his  death  pact,  and  flees  with  her  lover,  leaving  Paprika  and  Dr.  Schomberg 
to  the  doubtful  consolation  of  the  reader’s  sympathy. 

Dekobra  has  fabricated  for  his  novel  a  clever  plot  and  an  interesting  collection 
of  characters,  yet  the  reader  feels  that  he  has  only  partially  utilized  the  possibilities 
of  these  assets.  He  seems  to  be  more  interested  in  dwelling  upon  Ibrahim’s  ex¬ 
periences  as  a  devotee  of  Venus  than  in  presenting  a  story  of  adventure  or  a  serious 
character  study.  The  effect  is  to  give  a  tone  of  superficiality  to  the  whole — even 
his  protagonists  seem  as  much  strangers  when  the  book  closes  as  they  were  when 
it  began.  Unexpected  bits  of  dry  humor  and  philosophy  and  a  unique  plot,  how¬ 
ever,  partially,  at  least,  replace  the  interest  which  a  deeper  treatment  of  the  nar¬ 
rative  would  have  provided.  The  reader  is  prone  to  criticize  the  book  not  so  much 
on  what  it  is  but  on  what  Dekobra  might  have  made  of  his  material. 

(TW5 

Warmed-Over  Cabbage 

John  Brown,  The  Making  of  a  Martyr.  By  Robert  Penn  Warren.  New  York:  Payson  & 

Clarke,  Ltd.  474  pp.  $5.00. 

By  John  Tate  Lanning 

The  typical  triumph  of  newspaper  men  is  no  longer  to  corner  stories  of  inter¬ 
national  import  in  the  Near  East  or  collect  lurid  data  of  official  corruption  in  New 
Mexico  and  Washington.  They  now  turn  their  attention  to  biography  as  a  pass¬ 
port  to  journalistic  aristocracy,  endeavoring  to  supply  what  they  allege  the  his¬ 
torian  lacks,  literary  form.  The  feat  is  sometimes  accomplished  by  dropping  all 
the  technicalities  of  historical  writing,  frequently  with  no  better  results  for  liter¬ 
ature  than  those  obtained  by  the  disciples  of  Clio.  The  simplicity  and  human  in¬ 
terest  enforced  by  the  exigencies  of  the  circulation  department  no  doubt  teach 
newspaper  men  a  lesson  which  they  carry  into  authorship,  or  perhaps  the  clicking 
of  the  telegraph  apparatus  has  a  hypnotic  effect.  John  Brown,  The  Making  of  a 
Martyr  is  a  characteristic  product  of  the  contemporary  flair  for  the  dramatization 
of  history.  Without  poise  and  sound  judgment  the  movement  may  follow  a  tend¬ 
ency  already  too  clearly  marked  to  write  biography  by  reducing  the  bulky  research 
of  the  historians  on  a  given  subject  to  one  volume,  to  tincture  it  with  a  little 
romantic  pseudo-psychology,  to  gloss  it  over  with  a  thin  coating  of  carefully  in¬ 
vented  literary  phrases,  and  to  endow  the  lethargic  reader  with  an  imagination  by 
proxy.  Lo,  the  result,  another  number  to  an  already  copious  bibliography.  The 
notable  and  commendable  efforts  of  Mr.  Claude  Bowers  and  Mr.  Gerald  Johnson 
bid  fair  to  have  many  emulators. 

Mr.  Warren’s  book  is  not  based  upon  original  and  exhaustive  research  and  does 
not  take  precedence  over  Oswald  Garrison  Villard’s  John  Brown,  A  Biography 
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Fifty  Years  After.  At  the  same  time  it  evinces  to  a  marked  degree  the  difficulty 
of  sustaining  an  eloquent  literary  tone,  so  spectacular  and  promising  in  the  first 
pages,  through  the  tortuous  course  of  the  Old  Testament  doggedness  of  Brown’s 
varied  career.  The  irregularity  of  recent  biographic  style  frequently  leads  one  to 
wonder  whether  the  demands  of  art  and  individuality  are  not  sacrificing,  at  least 
by  implication,  that  other  necessary  part  of  serious  and  worthy  biography — truth. 
It  is  even  a  dictum  of  Andre  Maurois  that  the  primary  aim  of  modern  biography 
is  the  production  of  a  work  of  art  in  contrast  to  the  mere  reproduction  of  a  docu¬ 
ment.  The  life  of  Brown,  a  summary  of  which  appears  unnecessary  here,  is  fol¬ 
lowed  with  laudable  exactitude.  Although  supplied  with  greater  detail,  the  affair 
at  Harper’s  Ferry  could  hardly  be  told  better  than  in  Book  I  of  Stephen  Vincent 
Benet’s  John  Brown’s  Body. 

These  remarks  are  not  aimed  to  disparage  this  particular  biography,  although 
the  care  taken  in  proof  reading  and  the  general  task  of  getting  the  book  through 
the  press  sometimes  appear  to  have  been  almost  slovenly.  Except  for  the  purpose 
of  research  this  work  is  as  good  as  any  on  John  Brown.  In  the  quality  of  the 
writing  it  is  perhaps  superior.  If  there  were  no  other  book  on  the  subject,  we 
should  certainly  be  forced  to  commend  that  of  Mr.  Warren.  Yet  from  the  his¬ 
torical  point  of  view  the  story  would  have  to  be  rewritten,  and  it  might  also  be 
done  with  distinctive  style  and  elegance.  “But  the  academic  historian  all  too  fre¬ 
quently  does  not  write  in  this  fashion — either  because  he  cannot,  or  because  he  is 
afraid  his  book  will  sell,  and  thus  expose  the  low  level  of  his  standards.” 

A  Translation  of  the  Immortal  Odyssey 

The  Odyssey  of  Homer.  Translated  by  George  Herbert  Palmer  with  illustrations  by  N.  C. 

Wyeth.  Boston :  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  314  pp.  $5.00. 

By  A.  D.  Bridgers 

It  is  not  strange  that  Homer’s  Odyssey,  one  of  the  immortal  works  of  liter¬ 
ature,  should  undergo  numerous  translations — some  good,  the  others  bad.  Every 
one  knows  of  the  wanderings  of  the  crafty  Odysseus  and  his  final  return  to  his 
wife  Penelope  and  son  Telemachus.  This  story  has  been  the  source  of  many  other 
contributions  to  literature.  Yet  the  Odyssey  remains  as  the  soul-stirring  master¬ 
piece  of  literary  art.  George  Herbert  Palmer,  who  confesses  in  the  preface  that 
Homer  has  shown  him  beauty,  has  undertaken  to  present  to  a  very  critical  literary 
world  a  prose  translation  with  the  “objective,  unreflective,  realistic,  and  non-literary 
features  of  the  primitive  story.”  There  is,  however,  a  sense  of  rhythmic  movement 
that  runs  throughout  to  mark  the  joy  that  permeates  the  story  of  Odysseus.  Palmer 
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has  attempted  to  put  into  his  translation  the  feeling  which  Homer,  the  artist,  in¬ 
serted  into  his  hexameters.  He  has  succeeded  wonderfully  well. 

N.  C.  Wyeth  has  interpreted  well  the  mood  of  the  Odyssey  in  his  illustrations. 
They  present  the  spirited  movement  and  impression  of  the  story.  Perhaps  the  best 
of  the  pictorial  designs  is  the  one  that  shows  Circe  changing  the  men  into  swine. 
The  book  is  extremely  handsome,  being  bound  in  red  with  gilt  lettering.  This  is  a 
book  that  every  one  should  have  in  his  library. 

A  New  Slant  at  Hawthorne 

Hawthorne.  By  Newton  Arvin.  Boston :  Little,  Brown,  and  Company.  303  pp.  $3.50. 

By  J.  W.  Braswell 

For  the  student  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  his  works,  Newton  Arvin’s  Haw¬ 
thorne  is  a  very  helpful  book.  Its  most  valuable  portions  undoubtedly  are  those 
containing  criticism  of  the  romances  and  tales.  All  of  this  criticism  by  no  means 
is  sound,  but  all  of  it  does  stimulate  the  reader  toward  forming  an  estimate  of  his 
own.  The  chief  purpose  of  the  book  evidently  is  to  show  how  each  notable  piece 
of  fiction  that  Hawthorne  wrote  came  into  being  and  how  each  is  essentially  a  part 
of  the  creator’s  unique  mind  and  temperament.  Much  of  this  Mr.  Arvin  does  well. 
He  is  a  sincere  and  conscientious  analyst,  and  his  nicely  reasoned  conclusions  prove 
that  he  has  worked  long  and  painstakingly. 

But  Mr.  Arvin  is  too  ambitious.  He  should  have  remembered  that  genius  is 
somewhat  beyond  the  understanding  of  us  less  favored  mortals  and  should  have 
been  less  dogmatic  in  his  statements.  His  recent  editing  of  The  Heart  of  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  Journals  must  have  made  him  a  bit  over-confident,  because,  judging  from 
the  tone  of  his  biography,  it  seems  that  no  problem  baffles  him.  Apparently  he 
would  have  one  believe  that  he  knows  Hawthorne  as  well  as  the  author  knew  him¬ 
self  ;  even  better  perhaps,  for  Hawthorne  surely  must  have  been  perplexed  at  some 
of  the  odd  features  in  his  life,  and  Mr.  Arvin,  in  the  manner  of  Sir  Oracle,  ex¬ 
plains  everything  without  a  quibble.  This  naturally  causes  his  reader  to  be  skep¬ 
tical.  No  one  expects  a  biographer  to  know  everything  about  his  subject,  and  no 
one  wants  him  to  write  as  if  he  does.  Yet  the  new  school  of  biographers  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  do  so.  From  Mr.  Strachey  on  down  they  all  write  more  than  they  know. 

In  a  book  so  scholarly  as  Hawthorne,  one  dislikes  to  see  the  biographer  inter¬ 
mingling  his  conjecture  with  extracts  from  the  author’s  journals  and  letters  and 
presenting  the  result  as  the  true  Hawthorne.  About  half  of  it,  perhaps  more,  is 
genuine  Hawthorne,  but  too  much  of  it  is  Mr.  Arvin.  The  cause  of  this  fault 
seems  to  be  that  the  biographer  has  an  aspiration  to  explore  all  the  obscure  nooks 
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in  the  mind  of  his  subject.  Of  course  he  has  a  right  to  record  anything  and  every¬ 
thing  that  Hawthorne  thought — the  reader  is  generally  eager  for  such  matter — but 
he  has  not  the  right  to  invent  thought  and  ascribe  it  to  Hawthorne.  Anyhing 
approaching  stream-of-consciousness  is  undesirable  in  the  biography  even  of  an 
ordinary  man :  in  a  life  of  Hawthorne  it  is  altogether  dangerous.  Mr.  Arvin  could 
have  used  his  time  and  energy  to  better  advantage  by  attempting  to  give  us,  instead 
of  Hawthorne  the  mind,  a  clearer  view  of  Hawthorne  the  man.  Then  his  book 
may  have  won  a  position  closer  to  Woodberry’s  classic  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

Aloes  and  Unpleasantness 

Dipped  in  Aloes.  By  Benjamin  Musser.  Atlanta:  The  Bozart  Press.  40  pp.  $1.25. 

By  Gerald  M.  Crona 

The  first  unusual  thing  one  notes  about  Mr.  Musser’s  little  book  of  poetry  is 
the  title-page  which  reads,  Dipped  in  Aloes,  a  Book  of  Unpleasant  Poems.  But  if 
one  examines  the  word  “aloes,”  he  finds  the  definition  of  it  to  be  “a  fragrant  resin.” 
Why,  then,  does  the  author  complement  the  title  with  “A  Book  of  Unpleasant 
Poems”  and  thereby  destroy  its  appropriateness  ? 

In  Dipped  in  Aloes,  Mr.  Musser  is  the  poet  of  variegated  temperament.  He 
calls  the  pettifogging  lawyer  to  count  at  one  moment,  turns  a  ruddy  light  upon  the 
practices  of  lascivious  women  at  another ;  now  he  whirls  about  to  define  his  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  Church;  now  he  notes  with  bitterness  the  evils  of  divorce;  and  at 
the  turn  of  another  page,  he  jumps  with  spiked  feet  upon  the  sophisticated  tired- 
of-life  individual  with  whom  everyone  is  acquainted.  Following  are  a  few  lines 
from  “Moronia  Risks  a  Thought,”  a  poem  typical  of  this  vein: 

“.  .  .  Take  it  from  me,  kid,  take  it ;  I’m  tellin’  you  straight, 

These  sad  young  men  (and  some  of  ’em  ain’t  so  young) 

Who  claim  to  be — what  do  you  call  it?  sophisticate? 

Fed  up?  disillusioned? — pooh!  they’d  oughta  be  strung, 

Warpin’  our  lives  with  their  half-baked  pessimism, 

War  ag’in’  laws  and  their  thin-veiled  atheism. 

They  don’t  know  the  first  damn  thing  about  what  they’re  sayin —  .  . 

Mr.  Musser  has  showed  himself  a  keen  observer  in  his  little  volume,  and  a 
caustic  and  ironic  writer  of  no  little  note.  He  chooses  for  his  poetical  vehicle  a 
short  poem,  very  concise  and  terse,  and  he  accomplishes  his  point  in  this  medium 
with  acumen.  However  clever  Mr.  Musser  shows  himself  though  in  his  verse  in 
this  book,  one  is  inclined  to  wish  for  some  display  of  imagination  and  color.  In 
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shook  him.  He  said,  then,  that  he  could  not  face  the  man  the  next  day. 
He  preferred  for  the  jewels  to  stay  where  they  were  in  the  wooden 
chest. 

“But  yet — possibly  I  can  help  the  man  .  .  .  help  him  at  least  to — 
well,  I  surely  haven’t  missed'  what  I  have  never  known.  He  deserves 
my  help.  He  is  my  father’s  brother.  I  can’t  be  fool  enough  to  let  him 
go.  Sometimes,  too,  our  own  selfish  beings  must  surrender.  We  must 
sacrifice  and  go  out  of  our  own  trivial  ways  for  the  sake  of  others.” 
Reflecting  thus,  Henderson  resolved  to  be  in  the  garden  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  at  sunrise. 

He  took  his  seat  again  before  the  slowly  dying  fire.  Its  warmth 
shed  about  the  hearth,  and  the  influence  which  the  convivial  flames  ex¬ 
tended  confirmed  his  conclusion  that  respect  to  the  brother  of  his  father 
demanded  it.  What  changes  are  wrought  among  us  in  the  briefest 
moment!  A  short  while  before,  Henderson  had  been  sitting,  calmly 
thinking,  and  gazing  into  the  fire.  His  reverie  was  interrupted  by  an 
unknown  visitor ;  this  unknown  visitor  left  some  simple  note  at  his  door 
to  disturb  his  rest,  and  then  his  evening — and,  perhaps,  his  life. 

Cornelius  answered  Henderson’s  second  call  as  promptly  as  before. 
Their  stare  at  each  other  was  only  for  a  second,  but  Henderson  saw  in 
his  eyes  a  tale  that  covered  years.  They  were  misty,  pale,  feeble  eyes. 
It  was  a  face  of  dread,  of  doubt,  of  contempt  for  the  world.  But  why 
should  he  perceive  so  much?  For  whom  or  for  what  was  he  looking? 
He  was  only  fatigued ;  he  ought  to  sleep  and  forget. 

“Cornelius,  you  seem  weary  tonight.  You  may  rest  if  you  like.  I 
shall  not  need  you  again  till  eight  in  the  morning.” 

Henderson  lingered  by  the  fire  a  few  minutes  longer,  reluctant  to 
withdraw  from  its  warmth  and  comfort.  He  rested  in  his  cushioned 
chair.  It  was  cold  outside ;  the  wind  was  strong  and  sharp.  He  lost 
his  surroundings ;  he  nodded,  and  dozed.  Some  indistinct  form  pranced 
on  the  log  before  him.  It  was  a  face  merged  into  the  leaping  flames. 
It  was  distinct.  Now,  it  was  not.  The  hazed  configuration  glared 
forth  for  a  second  and  vanished  as  quickly.  The  features  of  that 

( Continued  on  page  24) 
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Dipped  in  Aloes,  one  does  not  once  encounter  the  pleasing  effects  of  imagery  and 
fresh  description.  The  verse  is  not  crippled  by  the  absence  of  these  elements,  but 
its  presence  would  probably  awaken  some  of  the  slumbering  lines  the  volume 
carries.  Dipped  in  Aloes,  at  any  rate,  will  evoke  much  admiration  for  its  author 
for  the  beautiful  candidness,  naivete,  and,  at  times,  the  brillance  of  its  verse. 

Another  Poetical  Debut 

Casuals.  By  Alice  Porter.  Atlanta :  The  Bozart  Press.  83  pp.  $2.00. 

By  Gerald  M.  Crona 

If  the  words  are  true  that  a  woman  cannot  write  a  poem  without  its  being  known 
that  it  is  the  work  of  a  feminine  hand,  Casuals  is  an  excellent  example.  However, 
the  reviewer  does  not  wish  to  infer  that  poetry  coming  from  the  feminine  world 
cannot  have  true  merit. 

Miss  Porter’s  lyrics  in  this  her  first  volume  of  verse,  though  not  of  the  type  to 
move  one  deeply  one  way  or  the  other,  possess  a  certain  charm  in  their  delicate 
wording  and  rhythmical  movement  that  is  highly  pleasing.  The  larger  part  of  her 
work  in  this  volume  is  the  musing  of  a  woman  on  the  little  feminine  disappoint¬ 
ments  and  questionings  which  are  more  or  less  superficial  and  make  no  attempt  to 
reach  below  the  surface. 

In  this  respect  the  contents  of  the  volume  fall  short,  by  a  rather  wide  margin, 
of  great  modern  poetry.  The  great  goal  of  universality  is  missed,  and  we  find  the 
poet  a  good  bit  this  side  of  the  line  of  demarcation  that  separated  the  two  distinct 
types  of  poetry.  Miss  Porter  has  evidently  hit  her  target,  but  since  the  target  was 
not  placed  at  a  difficult  distance,  one  finds  little  to  commend  her  for  except  that 
what  she  has  done,  she  has  done  well. 


Mexican  Revolution 

The  Under  Dogs.  By  Mariano  Azuela.  New  York:  Brentano’s  Inc.  225  pp.  $2.50. 

By  Whitfield  Huff  Marshall 

Los  de  Abajo  was  written  about  ten  years  ago  when  the  author  was  in  exile  at 
El  Paso,  but  the  attention  of  the  literary  world  was  not  drawn  to  it  until  nearly 
two  years  ago.  Since  that  time,  according  to  Carleton  Beals  in  his  excellent  preface 
to  this  book,  “its  fame  has  swept  the  Spanish-speaking  literary  world,”  and  Azuela 
is  being  put  forth  as  one  of  the  greatest  living  Latin  American  realists. 

The  Utider  Dogs  is  a  narrative  of  the  Mexican  under  dogs — los  de  abajo — 
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phantom  he  had  seen  before.  They  were  familiar  to  him — an  in¬ 
comprehensible  familiarity,  yet  strange  and  cold.  It  mocked  him,  it 
repulsed  him,  and  avoided  him.  It  came  again.  A  weary,  wrinkled 
forehead,  two  pale  blue  eyes  that  dissolved  into  infinite  nothingness. 
Somewhere  he  had  seen  them.  But  the  mist  between  him  and  the 
spectre  thickened ;  he  slept. 

Next  morning  Henderson  was  awakened  by  the  first  beams  of  the 
sun  pouring  almost  horizontally  upon  his  face.  He  had  been  sleeping 
by  the  window  which  overlooked  the  garden  below.  The  white  arbor 
was  silhouetted  against  the  sun.  A  few  slender  shrubs  swayed,  pressed 
by  the  stiff  breezes. 

It  was  nearing  the  appointed  hour.  Henderson  recalled  the  events 
of  the  night  before  and  the  repugnant  task  he  had  before  him.  No 
longer  was  he  in  a  state  of  uncertainty ;  he  was  doing  the  right  thing. 
Wrapping  a  coat  about  himself  he  approached  the  door  that  led  to  the 
garden.  The  wind  was  chilling  outside,  cutting  swiftly  around  from 
the  rear  of  the  house.  The  shrubs  and  bushes  were  laden  with  frost. 
He  hastened  his  steps  over  the  cold  gravel  of  the  walk;  the  stones 
crunched  under  his  feet.  The  arbor  was  at  the  end  of  a  winding  walk 
that  was  flanked  with  poplars,  so  it  was  not  until  he  came  into  the 
shadow  of  the  arbor  itself  did  he  see,  standing  at  the  opposite  end,  a 
tall  man.  His  head  was  bowed;  he  was  clad  in  black;  his  back  was 
turned ;  he  was  supporting  himself  against  a  pillar  of  the  arbor. 

Fortunately,  realizing  that  this  mysterious  one  was  after  all  only  a 
human  being,  Henderson  was  not  frightened. 

He  tried  to  speak  in  as  gentle  a  manner  as  he  could.  “Sir,  I  pre¬ 
sume  that  you  are  he  who  requested  me  to  be  here  at  this  time.  If  you 
are,  I  am  ready  to  discuss  anything  with  you  that  might  be  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  either  of  us.” 

Not  until  Henderson  had  finished  speaking  did  the  man  turn  and 
face  him. 

“Cornelius,”  Henderson  exclaimed.  “You?” 

“It  is  I,  sir,”  he  responded.  His  face  was  tinged  with  a  deep,  sting¬ 
ing  crimson.  “I,  the  brother  of  Deans  Henderson.  I,  the  thief,  the 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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who  carried  on  the  revolution  of  1914-1915 — the  hordes  who  swarmed  down  from 
the  north  with  Pancho  Villa  to  break  the  rule  of  Huerta.  The  story  deals  directly 
with  the  activities  of  a  small  band  led  by  a  local  luminary,  Demetrio  Macias.  The 
description  is  not  of  war,  but  rather  of  murder,  robbery,  fornication,  and  drunk¬ 
enness.  After  a  series  of  massacres  and  robberies,  Demetrio  becomes  a  general  on 
Villa’s  staff  which  seems  to  give  him  the  incentive  to  commit  even  greater  acts  of 
cruelty  and  plunder. 

The  translation,  of  course,  offered  difficulties,  because  it  was  the  language  of 
an  ignorant  people  abounding  in  provincialisms.  The  translator,  E.  Munguia,  Jr., 
has,  however,  done  very  well.  He  has  attempted  to  translate  almost  everything, 
even  to  the  cursing. 

The  Under  Dogs  is  realistic  in  all  of  its  horror,  and  the  fact  that  Mazuelo  was 
a  surgeon  in  Villa’s  army  gives  the  book  something  of  the  air  of  authority.  The 
author’s  style  is  free  and  easy — an  excellent  style  for  the  story.  The  story  itself 
is  unusual  to  a  great  degree,  and  it  is  at  once  horrible  and  fascinating. 

This  review  would  not  be  complete  without  a  mention  of  the  illustrations  by 
Jose  Clemente  Orozco.  Orozco,  who  has  achieved  fame  in  the  field  of  mural 
decoration,  has  also  interested  himself  in  studies  of  life  in  the  Mexican  revolution. 
The  illustrations  in  this  book  are  a  manifestation  of  the  excellence  he  has  attained 
in  this  latter  field. 

A  Mediaeval  Romance 

Tristan  in  Brittany.  Translated  from  the  French  of  Thomas  the  Anglo-Norman  by  Dorothy 

L.  Sayers.  New  York:  Payson  and  Clarke,  Ltd.  220  pp.  $3.00. 

By  A.  D.  Bridgers 

“Le  Roman  de  Tristan,”  written  in  the  twelfth  century  by  Thomas  the  Anglo- 
Norman,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  love-romances  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Strange 
to  say,  this  legend  of  the  ill-fated  loves  of  Tristan,  Prince  of  Lyonnois  and  Iseult, 
Princess  of  Ireland,  has  not  before  been  translated.  Miss  Sayers,  with  her  knowl¬ 
edge  and  appreciation  of  mediaeval  literature — having  graduated  in  1915  from 
Somerville  College,  Oxford,  in  Mediaeval  Literature — introduces  “Thomas  once 
again,  after  this  long  interval,  to  those  English  people  with  whom  he  felt  so  much 
at  home.” 

George  Saintsbury  writes  an  excellent  introduction  to  Miss  Sayers’  translation 
of  “Le  Roman  de  Tristan.”  He  discusses  the  story  of  Tristan,  Iseult,  Mark,  and 
Brengwain.  Miss  Sayers,  in  the  Translator’s  Note,  presents  Thomas  the  English¬ 
man  again  to  the  English-reading  public  and  tells  of  the  contemporary  acceptance 
of  “Le  Roman  de  Tristan.”  It  seems  that  this  romance  was  not  very  popular,  for 
it  has  been  preserved  only  in  a  few  fragmentary  manuscripts.  To  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  read  the  pedestrian  couplets  of  Chrestien  de  Troyes,  “Le  Roman 
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de  Tristan”  was  shocking.  Chrestien  de  Troyes  retaliated  by  his  Cliges,  a  story 
of  lawful  matrimony. 

Miss  Sayers  adheres  strictly  to  the  text  so  as  not  to  let  modern  thought  and 
expression  intrude  into  the  translation  of  this  twelfth-century  romance.  Miss 
Sayers  keeps  the  beauty  of  the  French  and,  at  the  same  time,  she  retains  the  spirit 
of  the  mediaeval  romance.  Since  the  manuscripts  are  quite  fragmentary,  Miss 
Sayers  has  used  M.  Joseph  Bedier’s  prose  sketch  which  connects  the  fragments  to 
fill  out  the  incompleteness  of  the  poem.  She  has  succeeded  in  doing  an  excellent 
piece  of  work. 

Who's  Who 

Wade  H.  Adams,  Jr.,  has  drawn  the  frontispiece  for  this  issue.  Adams  is  a  sophomore. 
He  comes  from  Richmond,  Virginia.  *  *  *  David  C.  DeJong  is  writing  again  for  the  Archive. 
He  is  a  mid-western  poet,  living  in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  *  *  *  F.  V.  Altvater  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  student  in  Economics,  whose  work  has  formerly  appeared  in  the  Archive  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Le  Baron  Montis.  He  has  cast  modesty  aside  now  and  withdrawn  from  his  nom  de 
plu me- retreat  to  appear  under  his  rightful  cognomen.  *  *  *  Harold  McCurdy  is  a  senior  at 
Duke.  *  *  *  Kate  Randall  Menefee  resides  in  San  Antonio,  Texas.  Her  work  has  appeared 
in  the  Literary  Digest,  Howard  Mumford  Jones’  Literary  Lantern,  American  Poet,  and  other 
mediums  of  high  standing  throughout  the  country.  *  *  *  O.  W.  Pierce,  Jr.,  is  a  sophomore 
from  Weldon.  The  short  story  in  this  issue  is  his  first  contribution  to  the  Archive.  *  *  * 
Cleanth  Brooks,  Jr.,  at  present  is  studying  at  Oxford.  He  holds  a  Rhodes  Scholarship  from 
Louisiana.  *  *  *  Worden  French  Lovell  appears  for  the  second  time  in  the  Archive  in  this 
issue.  He  is  of  the  class  of  '33.  *  *  *  John  Tate  Lanning  holds  a  professorship  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  History  at  Duke.  *  *  *  Charles  H.  Livengood’s  work  has  appeared  in  the 
Archive  a  number  of  times  this  year.  He  is  a  junior.  *  *  *  J.  W.  Braswell  is  spending  his 
second  year  at  Duke  as  a  graduate  student  in  the  department  of  English.  *  *  *  Whitfield 
Huff  Marshall’s  book  review  work  is  familiar  to  readers  of  the  Archive.  He  is  a  junior. 
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( Continued  from  page  24) 

wreck.”  Emotion  seemed  to  overpower  him;  with  an  effort  he  man¬ 
aged  to  continue,  “My  time  has  been  spent;  there  is  nothing  further 
that  I  can  do  but  put  this  in  the  hands  of  its  rightful  owner — you. 
Don’t  ask  me  any  questions,  for  you  could  never  understand.  And,  be¬ 
sides,  I  have  stood  all  that  a  human  being  can.”  It  was  obvious  that 
he  was  standing  then  with  great  difficulty.  “Don’t  try  to  help  me, 
either;  it’s  too  late.  You  must  try  to  forget  me.  Let  me  be  as  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  your  life  in  the  future  as  I  have  been  in  the  past.” 

For  a  second  the  deep-set,  pale,  misty  eyes  looked  Henderson 
squarely  in  the  face.  Then,  extending  the  key  toward  him,  Cornelius 
shifted  his  pitiful  gaze  to  the  branches  of  the  bare  poplars.  His  face 
was  now  pallid ;  his  hands  unsteady.  Making  a  feeble  effort  to  clutch 
a  vine  at  his  head,  he  fell,  prostrate,  at  the  feet  of  his  nephew. 
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dinners  of  the  LEARBURY 

,11-American  Football  Contest 

— who  each  were  awarded  a  Learbury 
Suit  and  Topcoat  for  selections  closest 
to  the  team  chosen  by  College  Humor. 

Aubrey  H.  Self 
U.  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Irvin  Bevill 

North  Carolina  State,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

J.  O.  Williams,  Jr. 

Southern  Methodist  U.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Arthur  DeVoss 

Ohio  Wesleyan  U.,  Delaware,  O. 

Harris  Edwards 
U.  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 

Paul  B.  Krebs 

U.  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Ross  Conley 
Hopemont,  W.  Va. 

Roy  J.  Winders 
U.  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  la. 

Earl  Rice 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

C.  Furlong 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

favored  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  millions  of 
veil-dressed  college  men  at  the  games  was  the 
Learbury  type  of  garment. 
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.  .  Machines  grind  out  ten  thousand  sheets  .  . 

The  Drag 

— W.  W.  Anderson 


The  Drag 

By  W.  W.  Anderson 

A  jangling  bell  that  shatters  sleep 
Insists  attention  to  the  herd 
Ensconced  in  chairs  indicative 
Of  lords  who  deign  a  peasant’s  word. 

A  sheaf  of  virgin  grey  newsprint, 

Whereon  to  paint  in  hurried  words  a  scene 
Thrice  told,  then  typed — “contributed.” 

And  mangled'  facts  come  from  an  old  machine. 

A  dusty  brain  brings  forth  a  fact 
From  ashes  of  a  story  done  before — 

The  drag  begins,  the  street  flows  by — 

Irreverent  feet  pass  through  a  private  door. 

“Well,  what’s  the  news?”  “None?  That’s  too  bad. 
Say,  what  about  the  judge  who’s  due  today?” 
“Two-thirty?  Fine.”  “Supreme  court,  eh? 

He’s  front  page  stuff  for  papers  every  day.” 

A  thousand  facts,  discarded,  kept, 

A  brain  intrusive,  whirling,  forcing  yarns 
From  those  who  “have  no  news  today” — 

From  those  who  treat  their  heads  as  cows  do  barns. 

“Oh,  hello  Sergeant;  what’s  the  news?” 

“No  thefts,  no  cutting  scrapes?  Well,  what  a  shame. 
Looks  like  you  birds  would  start  to  work — ” 

“A  murder?  Say,  that’s  fine.  Now  what’s  his  name?” 
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“Street  sweeper  dies  by  unknown  hand.” 

A  screaming  front  page  banner  flaunts  to  men 
The  morbid  news.  A  preacher  dies — 

The  item  sulks,  a  stick-long,  on  page  ten. 

A  race  with  time ;  machines  grind  out 
Ten  thousand  sheets  and  still  the  hunt  goes  on 
For  stuff  that  makes  the  strong  man  weep, 

For  stuff  that  gives  the  shop  girl’s  heart  a  song. 

“Well,  any  new  plants  come  to  town?” 

“No?  What’s  the  chamber  for?  To  blow  off  air?” 
“A  letter  to  the  governor?  That’s  nice; 

Let’s  see  the  one  you’ve  written  to  the  mayor.” 

“Why  certainly  I’ll  mention  you ; 

I’ll  say  you  know  because  you’re  in  the  know.” 

“Oh,  you’re  just  modest,  I’ll  fix  that 
So’s  it  won’t  look  like  you  are  all  the  show.” 

Callous,  pandering,  day  by  day ; 

Inveigling  here,  a  surreptitious  glance 
To  snatch  that  which  the  public  eats  and  drinks. 

And  gratitude?  a  swift  kick  in  the  pants. 
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Revolt 

By  David  Kay 

THE  CHARACTERS 

Jim,  a  mill  employee  Eva,  their  daughter 

Kate,  his  wife  Spike,  a  mill  employee 

Mrs.  Wells,  a  neighbor 

Time:  Not  long  ago  in  the  past. 

Place:  Somewhere  in  the  Piedmont  Carolinas. 

Scene:  It  is  the  bare,  untidy  room  of  a  mill  employee.  In  the 
background  there  is  an  open  fireplace,  in  which  a  coal  fire  is  slowly 
burning  and  flickering  as  if  it  were  about  to  go  out.  On  the  chimney 
piece  are  a  gaily  colored  gingham  cloth,  which  is  used  as  a  cover,  a  clock 
encased  in  an  oak  box  in  the  center  of  the  mantelpiece,  and  several 
knickknacks.  On  the  green  painted  wooden  walls  are  several  calen¬ 
dars  with  the  faces  of  women;  these  serve  as  portraits  and  ornaments 
for  the  bleak  zvalls.  In  one  corner  is  a  washstand  with  its  utensils.  In 
another  corner  is  an  unmade  bed,  with  its  soiled  linen.  The  floor  is 
bare.  Several  chairs  are  scattered  in  the  room.  There  are  three  doors, 
one  of  which  leads  to  the  kitchen  and  is  open.  Another  door  leads  to 
the  porch,  and  the  third  is  not  used  during  the  play.  The  only  window 
faces  the  wall  of  the  next  house.  The  monotonous  clicking  of  the  clock 
is  very  audible,  even  above  the  flickering  flames  of  the  fire,  which  cast 
shadows  along  the  zvalls  and  on  the  ceiling  of  the  room.  It  is  almost 
six  o'clock  of  a  cold,  dreary  day  in  the  fall. 

In  a  straight  chair  by  the  fire  sits  a  gray-haired  woman,  whose  age 
is  about  forty-five.  She  is  chewing  snuff  and  occasionally  spitting  into 
the  fire,  causing  the  fire  to  sputter  and  almost  go  out.  A  black  shawl  is 
gathered  around  her  bent  shoulders.  Her  dress  and  apron  are  soiled. 
She  is  gazing  abstractedly  at  the  slowly  dying  fire.  She  seems  perfectly 
satisfied. 

A  girl,  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  enters.  She  is  pretty,  yet  her 
features  are  a  little  harsh.  She  is  dressed  in  the  extreme  fashion  of 
the  day  and  overmuch.  Highly  elated,  she  rushes  into  the  room. 
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Eva  :  Hello,  Ma,  I  love  you. 

[The  girl  bends  over  her  mother  and 
kisses  her.] 

Kate  [Cackling]  :  Eva,  yuh  must 
want  somethin’.  It  ain’t  like  yuh  to  be 
kissin’  your  ma. 

Eva  [Surprised]  :  How’d  you  guess 
it?  I  do  want  something.  I  seen  the 
prettiest  dress  uptown.  It  sure  was 
pretty.  It  was  long,  reaching  below 
the  coat.  It  had  a  clasp  at  the  shoul¬ 
der. 

Kate:  Wal,  yuh  know  what  your 
Pap  sed ;  yuh  might  as  well  git  such 
things  out  of  your  head.  Mr.  Simpson 
says  he’s  goin’  to  cut  off  some  hands 
and  lower  wages.  If  yuh  Pap  keeps 
his  job,  he’ll  be  doin’  well. 

Eva  :0,  I  know,  Ma,  but  can’t  I 
have  that  dress?  It  only  cost  six  dol¬ 
lars  and  ninety-five  cents. 

Kate:  Wal,  yuh  heerd  what  I  sed. 

Eva  :  Yeh,  but  why  can’t  I  have 
dresses  like  Rose  McConnell  ? 

Kate  :  Yuh  know  what  she  is.  That’s 
why.  Your  Pap’ll  soon  be  here.  I 
gotta  get  supper,  so  hush  up.  Shet  up 
right  now. 

[Kate  goes  into  the  adjoining  room 
and  prepares  the  supper.  Eva  busilv 
takes  off  her  hat  and  her  cloak,  and  be¬ 
fore  a  mirror  she  paints  her  face,  and 
straightens  her  hair.  As  she  turns 
around,  her  father  enters.  He  is  a  man 
of  about  fifty,  clad  in  blue  overalls. 
He  walks  with  leaden  steps.  He  is 
very  tired  and  weary.  The  day’s  work 
has  almost  been  too  much  for  him.  On 
his  scant  salary  he  is  only  able  to  live — 
he  and  his  family,  and  part  of  his  wages 


have  gone  to  make  Eva,  his  only 
d'runhter  hat'Py.] 

Eva  :  Hello,  Pap !  You  look  so  tired. 
What’s  the  matter  ? 

Jim  :  Oh,  nothing. 

Eva  :  Now  there  is  somethin’  the 
matter.  Tell  me,  Pap. 

Jim  :  Mr.  Simpson,  the  new  super¬ 
intendent,  is  cutting  off  fifty  weavers 
and  sixty  doffers.  He  kep  me.  I  was 
lucky.  But  not  so  lucky  after  all.  He’s 
lowered  my  wages.  Now  I  only  git 
twelve  dollars  a  week.  We’re  out  of 
coal  and  wood.  I  can’t  afford  to  buy 
any.  What  are  we  goin’  to  do? 

Ttm  f Continuing ]  :  It’s  all  up. 

Eva  :  And  I  wanted  a  new  dress. 
Simpson  ought  to  be  shot.  There  must 
be  some  way.  Why  has  he  lowered 
your  wages? 

Jim  :  Oh,  he’s  all  right.  He  says 
business  is  bad,  and  people  ain’t  buyin’ 
cloth  nor  yarn  no  more. 

Eva:  There  must  be  some  way  to 
better  things.  There  must  be  a  way 
out.  What  can  I  do? 

Jim  :  You  ken  do  nothin’. 

Kate  [Calling  from  the  kitchen]  : 
Jim,  is  yuh  there? 

Jim:  Yeh,  Kate. 

Kate  [Still  talking  from  the 
kitchen]  :  Jim,  yuh  ken  come  on  to  sup¬ 
per.  It’s  ready.  Wash  up. 

Jim  [Continuing  in  a  slow  drawl]  : 
I’m  hungry.  I  can’t  eat  though.  I 
don’t  know  what  we’re  goin’  to  do. 

Eva  :  There’s  some  way.  Maybe  I 
can  help. 

Kate  [Entering  the  room]  :  Jim, 
are  yuh  sick?  Did  he  cut  yuh  off? 
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Jim  :  No,  not  that.  I  have  lots  to  be 
thankful  for.  But  he’s  lowered  my 
wages. 

[A  knock  is  heard  at  the  door.] 

All  :  Come  in. 

[A  man  of  about  thirty  comes  into 
the  room;  he  is  very  enthusiastic  over 
what  he  has  evidently  seen  or  heard. 
His  face  is  unshaven.  His  hands  are 
rough  and  dirty.  He  is  a  mill  worker.] 

Jim  :  O,  hello,  Spike! 

Spike:  Howdy,  folks!  I  got  good 
news  for  yuh.  We’ve  got  an  organizer 
here  now.  We’ve  just  been  waitin’  for 
him  to  git  here  so  as  we  can  organize 
now  and  git  our  jobs  back  and  higher 
wages,  or  the  bosses’ll  have  to  shet 
down  the  mill.  If  all  of  us  join  the 
union,  the  bosses  will  have  to  shet  the 
mill  and  lose  business.  They  ain’t  goin’ 
to  shet  the  mill,  so  they’ll  take  us  on 
agin. 

Jim  [Curious]  :  Who’s  this  organ¬ 
izer?  I  heerd  somethin’  about  him. 

Spike:  His  name’s  Skeal.  He’s  from 
New  York,  and  he’s  organized  strikes 
before,  and  he  says  we’ll  win  out. 

Kate  :  Yeh,  and  he’s  that  damn  Red. 
Didn’t  I  seen  one  of  his  circulars  some¬ 
body  left  here  on  the  porch  ?  He 
preaches  agin’  the  gov’ment.  Jim  ain’t 
goin’  to  join  no  such  trash. 

Jim  :  No,  I  don’t  reckon  I  will. 

Kate  :  Them  Reds’ll  git  yuh  in  trou¬ 
ble  as  shore’s  you’re  born. 

[An  odor  of  burning  food  permeates 
the  room.] 

Kate:  My  supper’s  burnin’. 

[As  Kate  goes  into  the  kitchen,  Eva, 
unnoticed,  takes  her  hat  and  coat  and 


goes  out  of  the  room  by  the  front  door. 
The  two  men  sit  down  before  the  fire, 
zvhich  Jim  punches  with  a  stick,  lying 
on  the  hearth.] 

Spike:  Jim,  it’s  the  only  way.  Yuh 
ain’t  got  money  enough  to  buy  wood 
and  coal  fer  yuh  family.  Yuh  ain’t 
got  money  to  live  decent.  Have  yuh? 

Jim  :  No,  I  ain’t. 

Spike:  I  tell  yuh  what  yuh  do. 
We’re  goin’  to  have  a  meetin’  tonight. 
Come  on  down.  If  yuh  don’t  want  to 
join  us,  yuh  don’t  have  to.  Jes  prom¬ 
ise  me  you’ll  come  to  the  meetin’. 

Jim:  Oh,  all  right,  Spike.  I’ll  come 
to  the  meetin’. 

Spike  :  Wal,  do  thet.  I  gotta  be 
goin’.  I’ll  see  you  later. 

Jim:  Goodnight,  Spike! 

[Spike  leaves,  and  Kate  enters  the 
room,  wiping  her  face  with  her  apron.] 

Kate  :  Where’s  Eva  ? 

Jim  :  She  was  here  a  minute  ago. 

Kate  :  Wonder  where  she  went.  She 
knew  supper  was  ready. 

Jim  :  Aw,  Kate,  she’ll  be  back  in  a 
little  while,  maybe. 

Kate:  Well,  let’s  eat,  Jim.  I’m 
hungry.  But,  Jim,  yuh  ain’t  goin’  to 
join  them  Reds,  is  yuh?  They  ain’t 
goin’  to  help  us.  They’ll  git  us  in 
trouble. 

Jim  :  I  don’t  reckon  I  will,  Kate. 
But  I  did  promise  Spike  I’d  go  to  the 
meetin’  tonight.  I’m  wantin’  to  see 
what  they  do. 

Kate:  Jim,  I  hope  you  won’t  join 
them  Reds.  Them  Russians !  They 
spit  on  the  flag,  and  they  don’t  believe 
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in  no  gov’ment.  They  break  the  law. 
They  just  ain’t  our  people. 

Jim:  Yeh,  I  know.  But  what  are 
we  goin’  to  do  ?  We’ve  got  to  live, 
and  we’ve  got  to  make  Eva  happy. 

Kate  :  Aw,  Eva  can  do  without. 
She’s  all  right.  Besides,  the  Lord’ll 
take  care  of  us.  Let’s  go  and  eat. 

[As  they  go  out,  the  curtain  falls  to 
denote  an  elapse  of  five  hours.  As  the 
curtain  rises,  Kate  is  sitting  alone  once 
again  before  the  hearth  of  her  home. 
The  fire  is  brighter.  There  is  no  other 
light  in  the  room.  She  sits  there  mus¬ 
ing.  There  is  a  knock  at  the  door. 
Kate  spits  into  the  fire.] 

Kate  :  Come  in. 

[The  wife  of  a  mill  worker  enters, 
slovenly  dressed.  In  fact,  she  is  oddly 
dressed.  She  looks  as  if  she  might 
have  just  stepped  out  of  a  Victorian 
novel.  She  is  a  woman  of  about  forty, 
grown  old  with  childbirth.] 

Kate:  Hello,  Mrs.  Wells.  Come  in, 
draw  up  a  cheer  and  sit  down. 

Mrs.  Wells  [Drawing  up  a  chair] : 
Hain’t  hit  cold  ?  We  hain’t  got  no  fire 
over  at  our  house,  and  John’s  gone  to 
the  meetin’  so  I  though  I’d  come  over 
to  see  you’ns. 

Kate  :  Yeh,  Jim  went  too.  I  didn’t 
want  him  to  go.  I’m  afraid  he’ll  git  in 
trouble.  He  ought  not  to  be  hankerin’ 
after  no  Reds. 

Mrs.  Wells:  But  we  got  to  do 
somethin’.  My  children’s  starvin’. 
They’re  in  bed  now  keepin’  warm. 
Where’s  Eva? 

Kate:  Eva  went  out  before  supper, 


and  I  ain’t  seen  her  since.  I’m  worrit 
about  her. 

Mrs.  Wells:  I’ll  declare  she  sure 
is  the  prettiest  girl. 

Kate:  Eva  is  pretty,  and  she  ain’t 
given  me  a  bit  of  trouble  in  all  my  life. 

Mrs.  Wells  [Changing  the  subject 
of  conversation,  showing  the  inability 
of  her  mind  to  stay  on  one  subject]  : 
I  wonder  what  they’ll  jest  do  tonight. 
You  know  conditions  is  terrible. 

Kate:  They  could  be  worse.  Of 
course,  times  is  hard,  and  we  ain’t  none 
too  well  off,  but  the  bosses  will  help 
us.  They  always  do.  It  just  ain’t  we 
mill  people  who’s  a  sufferin’ ;  it’s 
everybody.  Business  is  bad ;  people 
ain’t  makin’  no  money.  When  business 
gits  better,  we’ll  have  better  wages. 
The  bosses  are  good  men.  They  are 
all  right. 

Mrs.  Wells:  I  guess  so.  But  we 
sure  are  in  a  bad  fix.  Maybe  the  union 
will  help  us.  Skeal,  the  furriner, 
promises  to  help  us.  He  says  the  mill 
belong  to  us,  and  that  we’ll  git  it.  I 
heerd  John  say  that  they  were  goin’  in 
the  mill  tonight  and  take  out  every  one 
of  them  what  wasn’t  members  of  the 
union. 

Kate  :  What  do  yuh  mean  ? 

Mrs.  Wells  :  They  are  goin’  to  take 
out  the  night  shift  and  keep  everybody 
from  goin’  into  the  mill.  The  bosses 
will  lose  money  with  the  mill  shet,  and 
they’ll  soon  take  us  on  again. 

Kate  :  My  Lord  !  Don’t  you  know 
they  can’t  do  thet  ?  The  cops  will  stop 
them. 

Mrs.  Wells  :  Wal,  they’re  goin’  to 
( Continued  on  page  29) 
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Inquiry 

By  Caroline  Fuller 

Will  there  be  a  moon, 

When  down  the  aeons 
Countless  millions  trod 
With  harness  on  their  backs, 

With  eyes  bent  on  the  sod ; 

Will  there  be  a  moon  like  this  to  light  their  way? 

Will  there  be  a  moon, 

When  with  a  hiss 
The  last  stars  fall, 

And  all  are  dead  except 

The  loathsome  things  that  crawl ; 

Will  there  be  a  moon  like  this  to  drift  till  day? 
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The  Need  For  Liberalism  In 
The  New  South 

By  H.  M.  Douty 

In  the  history  of  the  South,  two  periods,  with  a  long-  transitional 
interval  between,  are  marked.  The  first  period,  the  period  of  the 
Old  South,  with  its  basically  agricultural  economy,  and  its  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  slave  labor,  ended  with  the  Civil  War.  The  outcome  of  the  war 
assured  the  supremacy  of  the  industrial  North,  and  quickened  the  tempo 
of  the  Industrial  Revolution.  But  while,  in  the  North  and  West,  ma¬ 
chinery  was  transforming  the  life  of  a  people,  the  South  was  slowly 
recovering  from  the  devastations  of  war.  Although,  politically,  the 
reconstruction  period  ended  in  1876,  economic  and  social  rehabilitation 
took  an  extended  number  of  years.  Tardily,  at  first  with  a  seeming  re¬ 
luctance,  but  since  1920  with  extreme  rapidity,  has  emerged  what  is 
known  as  the  New  South. 

This  New  South  is  difficult  of  definition.  Obviously,  of  course,  the 
extension  of  industrialization  has  been  the  motivating  factor  in  its  de¬ 
velopment.  The  number  of  workers  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits  has 
multiplied.  In  1879,  for  instance,  213,540  workers  out  of  a  population  of 
7,597,197  were  engaged  in  manufacturing.  The  number  had  increased, 
in  1925,  to  838,834  out  of  a  population  of  15,418,000,  an  increase  of 
industrial  workers  of  293  per  cent,  to  a  103  per  cent,  increase  in  popu¬ 
lation.  (Census  Bureau  Estimates.)  The  South  now  produces  more 
cotton  goods  than  New  England.  A  development  of  the  extractive 
industries  has  gone  along  with  the  industrial  advance.  The  rise  of 
diversified  agriculture,  together  with  the  inroads  of  machinery,  has 
emancipated  the  South  from  the  undisputed  sway  of  cotton.  The  basis 
of  the  old  economic  life  is  being  shoved  aside ;  an  economic  rapproche¬ 
ment  between  the  South  and  the  remainder  of  the  nation  is  being 
achieved. 

This  change  in  the  South’s  economic  life  is,  unquestionably,  of  fun¬ 
damental  importance.  Other  changes,  however,  in  part  the  result 
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of  industrialization,  but,  in  turn,  independently  influencing  every  phase 
of  existence,  have  occurred.  Thus,  it  is  sometimes  hinted  that  a  South¬ 
ern  literary  renaissance  is  in  the  making.  Educational  facilities,  within 
the  past  twenty  years,  have  enormously  increased.  The  newspapers 
have  discovered  the  word  progress ,  and  use  it  with  uncritical  frequency. 
The  Durham  Boosters,  to  use  a  local  example,  are  wholly  identical  with 
their  brethren  in  Kalamazoo.  That  delightful  laziness,  historically  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  South,  is  disappearing.  Life  has  taken  on  a  new  and 
more  vigorous  swing,  a  sharpness,  a  decisiveness,  that  was  not  known 
before.  There  is,  then,  a  New  South. 

It  appears  characteristic  of  social  development  that  our  thinking, 
in  regard  to  social  and  economic  problems,  does  not  keep  pace  with  the 
material  gains  effected  by  us.  There  is  a  cultural  lag,  to  use  a  sociolog¬ 
ical  term.  Old  ideas  and  forms  of  thought  persist,  even  after  their 
foundation  in  reality  has  crumbled.  This  is  excellently  illustrated  by 
the  situation  in  the  South  today,  and  it  is  this  that  furnishes  the  need 
for  liberalism. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  define  liberalism.  Primarily,  therefore, 
I  am  not  thinking  of  liberalism  as  an  individual  way  of  thought,  but  as 
a  social  movement.  Only  as  a  movement  can  it  present  anything  of 
vitality  or  challenge,  or  furnish  the  dynamics  of  social  improvement. 
It  must  have  convictions,  and  these  liberal  movements  in  the  past  have 
too  often  lacked.  The  liberal  approach  to  social  and  economic  prob¬ 
lems  should  possess  neither  the  dogmatic  finality  of  the  radical  nor  the 
reactionary  stupidity  of  the  conservative.  It  should  consider  society 
from  an  evolutionary  point  of  view;  it  should  recognize  that  society 
is  continually  changing,  and,  until  some  far,  golden,  utopian  dawn,  will 
be  subject  to  this  condition  of  flux.  Further,  its  convictions  should  be 
based  upon  a  critical,  realistic  study  of  the  facts  of  a  specific  prob¬ 
lem.  And,  as  I  intimated  above,  its  convictions  should  be  fighting  con¬ 
victions. 

No  one  would  say,  of  course,  that  a  movement  of  this  nature  exists 
in  the  South,  and  many  would  decry  its  necessity.  And  yet,  in  view  of 
the  problems — new  problems  for  a  New  South — that  confront  us,  such 
a  movement  seems  urgent.  For  example,  industrialization  inevitably 
brings  with  it  a  collective  movement  on  the  part  of  the  workers.  Trade 
unions  are  organized,  and  collective  agreements  of  various  kinds  are 
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formulated.  The  beginnings  of  significant  working  class  action  are 
already  discernible  in  the  South.  The  Charlotte  strike  of  1921,  Gas¬ 
tonia,  Elizabethton,  and  Marion,  of  1929,  are  but  incidents  in  a  general 
movement.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  at  its  recent  conven¬ 
tion  in  Toronto,  discarded  a  degree  of  its  lethargy,  and'  a  genuine  effort 
may  be  made,  in  the  very  near  future,  to  organize  the  South.  Southern 
employers,  obviously,  are  militantly  opposed  to  unionization.  A  liberal 
movement  could,  perhaps,  by  stressing  the  fact  that  the  workers  have  a 
right  to  share  in  the  control  of  industry,  and  by  aiding  in  divers  ways, 
hasten  the  achievement  of  a  constructive  unionism,  and  shorten  the 
period  of  struggle.  Again,  various  forms  of  social  legislation  demand 
attention.  The  racial  question  must  be  faced  intelligently  and  cour¬ 
ageously.  Educational  advances  could  still  be  made.  In  a  hundred  fields 
a  liberal  movement  of  critically-minded  individuals  could  aid  in  the 
process  of  social  adjustment. 

In  simple  terms,  we  seem  to  need  a  movement  that  can  fight  effect¬ 
ively  for  human  values  in  terms  of  a  changed,  and  changing,  economic 
and  social  system.  We  need  a  movement  that  can  struggle  for  the  good 
life  for  the  mass  of  the  people.  It  may  be  unsophisticated,  but  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  we  may  need  something  of  idealism  on  the  plane  of  social  and 
economic  action.  Above  all,  we  need  courage  and  fire  and  enthusiasm. 
We  require  a  movement  which,  within  the  limit  of  possibility,  will 
strive  to  bring  those  things  that  make  life  worth  while  within  the  reach 


of  all. 
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Time 

By  Virginia  Stait 

There  is  no  measure  for  love  time — 

The  even  hours  are  just  the  same 
For  slaves,  whose  long  eternities 

Between  two  strokes  a  clock  will  name, 

As  swiftest  hours  the  seraphs  know, 

Whose  endless  years  are  not  so  long 
As  the  gay  flash  of  one  firefly 

That  carves  on  space  a  wordless  song!  .  . 
Perhaps  a  wind  might  call  love  time, 

Perhaps — perhaps — cathedral  chime. 

And  what  can  stroke  for  sorrow  near, 

Save  midnight’s  twelve  and  twelve  again ; 
Save  winter’s  soon  and  winter’s  late, 

Save  silences  that  yet  complain? 

Each  lily  can  Te  Deum  sound, 

As  snows  can  sound  for  something  gone, 
But  depths  may  dare  and  blood  may  bleed, 

The  dying  is  when  life  lives  on.  .  .  . 
Perhaps  for  grief  a  tolling  bell, 

Perhaps — perhaps — a  sentinel. 
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A  Prayer  At  Sea 

By  Worden  French  Lovell 

The  whitecaps  rush  to  meet  the  purple  sky. 

The  blushing  sun  behind  a  stratum  hides. 

The  graceful  ship  a  buoyant  feather  rides. 

The  salt  spray  wets  the  face  and  stings  the  eye, 
And  ocean  kisses  on  the  breeze  fly  by. 

And  then,  as  the  veteran  of  a  million  tides 
The  slowly  black’ning  sky  blends  to  meet, 

O’er  the  earth  there  draws  a  pall-like  sheet. 

Another  day  is  done,  its  mystery  dumb ; 

As  silent  as  when  first  it  saw  the  light. 

O  Lord,  let  not  my  soul  and  senses  numb ; 

If  not  in  day,  Oh  give  me  light  at  night. 

Or, — as  the  sun  and  ocean  meet  in  peace — 
Blend,  O  Lord,  my  colors  until  they  cease. 
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Algeria 

An  Impression 

By  Bernard  H.  Jones 


1 


^he  motors  in  the  hull  of  the  giant  steamer  were  silenced,  the 
propeller  ceased  to  whip  the  green  waters  into  white,  the  vessel, 
though  a  Marseilles-Beyrouth  passenger  liner,  was  detailed  by 
the  French  government  to  take  on  troops  in  Algeria. 

Ever  since  Joe  and  Wandra  had  chased  the  shades  of  the  popes 
in  the  black  streets  of  Avignon  they  had  been  athirst  for  excitement. 
Elbow  to  elbow,  they  leaned  over  the  rail  of  the  upper  deck  as  their 
steamer  glided  silently  into  the  narrow  harbor.  A  small  warehouse, 
railroad  tracks,  and  the  body  of  troops  were  visible  from  their  perch. 
Discernible  among  the  myriads  of  natives  who  had  scrambled  down  to 
the  shore  were  uniformed'  Frenchmen.  An  occasional  umbrella  or 
parasol  betrayed  the  presence  of  a  white  woman.  The  Champollion 
was  the  largest  steamer  that  had  ever  docked  at  Philippville. 

With  his  glasses  Joe  searched  the  mass  of  humanity  which  sat  on 
the  docks,  lined  the  railroad  tracks,  lolled  in  the  shade  of  the  warehouse, 
and  sprawled  over  the  sacks  and  boxes  stacked  on  the  dock  ready  for 
shipment.  Slouching,  barefooted  men,  trouserless  boys,  long-skirted, 
gypsy-like  girls  were  unknowingly  revealed  to  the  youth’s  curious  gaze. 
He  picked  out  three  white  women  standing  under  one  umbrella.  An¬ 
other  white  woman,  her  arm  thrust  through  that  of  an  elderly  gentle¬ 
man,  was  seeking  protection  from  the  sun  in  the  shade  of  an  idle 
box  car.  A  girl  of  eighteen  held  a  gaily  colored  parasol  over  the  head 
of  her  mother.  In  an  attempt  to  attract  her  attention  Joe  took  his 
handkerchief  from  his  pocket  and  duplicated  each  movement  and  change 
of  position  which  she  went  through  on  the  wharf.  She  sighted  him — 
in  his  white  ducks  and  white  shirt — and  when  she  realized  what  he 
was  doing,  although  she  ceased  her  movements,  Joe  was  able  to  detect 
a  quizzical  and  amused  smile  on  her  face.  By  this  time  the  liner  had 
been  fastened  with  heavy  cables  to  the  iron  capstans  on  shore ;  steps  were 
lowered,  the  natives  pushed  over  to  peer  in  the  port  holes,  the  white 
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people  moved  to  the  rear ;  Joe  and  Wandra  joined  their  fellow-passen¬ 
gers  who  were  crowding  from  the  upper  deck  to  the  little  door  below, 
and  descended  into  that  scrambling,  jabbering,  ill-smelling  group  of 
half-clad,  curious  Algerians.  Working  themselves  through  the  melee 
they  found  themselves  ankle-deep  in  dust  at  the  heels  of  some  others  of 
their  party.  For  the  first  time  they  had  placed  foot  on  African  soil. 

*  *  * 

The  main  street  of  the  little  white-walled,  sun-baked  town  squatting 
around  the  harbor  was  their  objective.  They  wandered  through  sev¬ 
eral  zig-zag  alleys  where  naked  children  chased  each  other,  while  others 
slept  peacefully  on  the  baked-mud  door  step  with  brown  and  spotted' 
curs.  Presently  they  emerged  upon  the  street  they  sought — wide  and 
cobble-stoned.  Groups  of  robed,  elderly  Algerians  squatted  around 
playing  chess,  gambling,  smoking,  drinking  coffee  and  other  less 
soothing  liquids.  Ground-sweeping  curtains  hung  along  the  colonnade 
in  front  of  each  of  the  native  shops,  provided  by  the  merchants  in  order 
to  keep  the  sun  off  their  lazy,  quarrelsome  customers.  Turning  down 
an  interesting  side  street  Joe  espied  his  first  veiled  woman.  She  seemed 
very  mysterious  and  timid.  He  liked  the  swing  of  the  two  ten-year-old 
daughters  at  her  side  and  immediately  thought,  “What  an  excellent 
chance  for  a  photograph!” 

Opening  his  kodak  he  dashed  down  the  street,  placed  himself  in  the 
road  and  maneuvered  to  get  an  arched  door-way  or  a  charming  bit  of 
an  upper  balcony  into  the  scene.  Realizing,  or  not  realizing,  what  he 
was  up  to,  the  woman  grew  alarmed,  passed  the  alarm  to  her  children 
and  drew  them  closer  to  her,  as  he  aimed  and  snapped  his  camera.  At 
this  juncture  Joe  heard  a  warning  shout  behind  him,  and  turned  in 
fright  to  see  a  giant-like,  bearded  man  hurling  his  arms  about  his  head 
and  yelling  frantically  at  him.  Taking  the  situation  in  at  a  glance,  he 
apologized  mentally  for  having  snapped  one  of  the  sacred  women  of 
Algeria,  closed  his  camera  and,  seeing  his  assailant  clamber  over  some 
boxes  and  barrels,  fled  top  speed  down  the  street.  His  heart  did  not 
stop  thumping  even  when  he  had  lost  himself  in  the  center  of  the  crowd 
of  fellow-Americans  who  had  come  ashore.  Regaining  his  breath  he 
asked  what  would  happen  should  one  snap  a  picture  of  one  of  the 
veiled  women,  and  was  told  that  it  was  absolutely  forbidden,  that  they 
were  held  very  sacred,  and  warned  not  to  attempt  it.  Joe  felt  doubly 
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overjoyed  that  he  had  secured  his  snap ;  however,  as  a  precaution,  ran 
his  belt  through  the  camera  handle,  and  dropped  it  inside  his  trouser 
leg,  hoping  thus  to  hide  his  identity  and  preserve  the  film. 

Robbed  of  this  means  of  amusement  Joe  espied  fair  dames  and 
damsels  seated  on  the  balconies  overlooking  the  streets.  These  unveiled 
women  hurriedly  moved  inside  when  they  saw  Joe  looking  at  them. 
Turning,  he  frequently  caught  sight  of  kohl-darkened  eyes  peering 
from  behind  heavily-curtained  windows  or  half-opened  apertures. 

The  bright  afternoon  sunlight  cut  into  the  darkest  of  evil-smelling 
places.  The  curs,  aroused  from  their  nap,  sniffed  at  Joe’s  heels.  The 
droves  of  children  who  followed'  the  party  became  so  numerous  that 
the  Americans  thought  it  best  to  return  to  their  vessel.  This  they  did, 
in  time  to  see  the  sun  touch  with  silver  and  gold  the  bar  of  sand  along 
the  beach,  and  set  on  fire  the  ghost-white  houses  nestled  at  the  foot  of 
two  mountain-like  hills  which  dipped  their  feet  into  the  water.  The 
date  palms  seemed  as  burning  torches  silhouetted  against  the  western 
bail  of  fire,  and  suddenly  the  land  seemed  a  glowing  furnace,  then,  al¬ 
most  instantly,  everything  grew  quiet  and  it  was  dark. 

Joe  wondered  if  the  natives  thought  the  ship’s  orchestra  barbaric, 
as  into  the  night  its  strains  were  wafted  over  their  shores. 
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To  A  Critic 

By  Edward  Mylod 

How  shall  you  knowingly 
Mark  my  goal : 

Here  is  your  body 
And  there,  your  soul  ? 
How  to  distinguish 
There  from  here : 

This  is  a  raindrop 
But  this,  a  tear. 

Here  is  a  heart-throb, 
Here,  a  gag; 

What  was  a  satchel 
Is  now  a  bag. 

That  is  a  poison, 

This  is  a  drug; 

Here  is  a  rag-bag 
Posed  as  a  rug. 

Tell  me  the  answer 
How  to  know 
That  is  conjectured 
This  is  so. 

How  could  I  willingly 
Stand  and  cheer 
If  it  were  ridiculed 
As  a  jeer? 

How  do  you  daringly 
Know  so  much 
Breaking  my  dreams 
With  your  iron  touch. 
Here  is  a  poet 
Draining  his  heart. 

Why  must  you  tear 
His  lyrics  apart? 

How  shall  you  readily 
Say  to  him, 

This  is  your  genius 
And  this,  your  sin? 
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New  Germany 

Elmer  Luehr:  The  New  German  Republic.  The  Reich  in  Transition.  New  York:  Minton, 

Balch  &  Co.  1929. 

By  Clement  Vollmer 

Rarely  does  the  chronicler  of  human  tragedy  succeed  in  presenting  such  an 
amazingly  complete  panorama  of  a  nation’s  travail  as  appears  in  this  volume.  It 
would  be  a  daring  impertinence  to  attempt  a  recital  of  the  pathos,  humor,  romance 
and  paradox  which  vividly  crowd  these  pages.  So  few  indeed  are  the  omissions  of 
essential  details  in  this  compact  account  of  Germany’s  collapse  and  resuscitation 
that  only  a  trained  economist,  an  impartial  historian  and  a  skillful  raconteur  could 
have  told  the  whole  story  in  so  fascinating  a  manner  and  in  such  lucid  style.  Dry 
economic  facts  are  made  to  read  like  romance,  and  for  that  reason  furnish  some 
excuse  for  recounting  snatches  of  this  amazing  volume  in  a  strictly  literary  publi¬ 
cation. 

As  the  curtain  rises,  German  armistice  delegates  awaiting  Foch’s  terms  in  the 
gray  silence  of  the  Compiegne  forest,  are  stunned  by  the  news  of  the  Kaiser’s 
abdication  and  flight  to  Holland,  forced  upon  him  not  by  the  notes  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  or  the  armies  of  Marshal  Foch  but  by  the  spontaneous  rise  of  Democracy 
in  the  rank  and  file  of  the  navy,  the  army,  and  the  sixty-five  millions  at  home. 
Worn  out  by  a  struggle  against  overwhelming  odds,  the  German  people  take  their 
destiny  into  their  own  hands,  and  with  little  bloodshed  or  disturbance  proceed  to 
set  up  a  people’s  government  and  conclude  peace  with  the  enemy.  German  democ¬ 
racy  dismissed  the  autocratic  leadership  which  had  brought  them  to  the  brink  of 
disaster  and,  even  though  the  army  could  have  resisted  longer,  put  an  end  to  a 
war  which  might  in  another  six  months  have  plunged  all  Europe  into  anarchy. 
Little  did  these  revolutionists  dream  that  for  this  incalculable  service  to  humanity 
they  would  be  asked  to  accept  the  “Punic  Peace”  of  Versailles. 

The  German  breakdown  was  economic  and  psychological  rather  than  military. 
As  many  Germans  died  of  starvation  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  war  as  fell  in  bat¬ 
tle.  Disillusioned,  reserves  gone,  equipment  shabby,  “Germany  was  like  a  pauper 
trying  to  keep  up  appearances  in  billionaires’  company.”  Her  man-power,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  the  Allies  with  a  whole  world  on  their  side,  seemed  “like  a  cup 
alongside  a  bath-tub.”  Her  armies  going  through  “veritable  hell,”  bled  white,  made 
an  amazing  stand  in  the  last  weeks  and  only  ceased  defending  the  Fatherland  when 
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their  Democratic  leaders  back  home  ousted  the  Kaiser  and  called  a  halt.  The 
author  makes  it  clear  that  the  German  army  fought  heroically  to  the  last  second 
in  a  cause  which  it  believed  to  be  just. 

The  Revolution  took  charge  of  the  country  with  very  little  disorder,  and  what  lit¬ 
tle  shooting  there  was  was  of  the  Fourth  of  July  variety.  In  two  or  three  days,  after 
the  good-natured  crowds  had  swept  down-town  and  taken  a  good  peek  at  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  everybody  went  back  to  work.  With  the  food  blockade  lasting  seven  months 
after  the  armistice  it  is  a  miracle  that  Bolshevism  did  not  succeed  in  turning  Ger¬ 
many  over  to  complete  proletarian  control,  which,  with  Russia’s  aid,  would  have 
been  a  most  unpleasant  situation  for  world  capitalism.  After  they  had  completely 
changed  their  government,  had  adopted  a  liberal  constitution,  had  put  down  rad¬ 
icalism  and  had  stood  as  a  bulwark  against  Sovietism,  the  Germans  expected  some 
indication  of  friendship  from  the  Allies,  and  were  aghast  to  find  the  world  as 
bitter  at  Versailles  toward  German  democrats  as  it  had  been  toward  German 
autocrats. 

The  iniquities  of  the  Versailles  treaty,  happily  rejected  by  the  United  States, 
are  laid  bare  in  unsparing  terms.  Stress  is  laid  on  the  annexation  of  German¬ 
speaking  territory  of  both  Germany  and  Austria.  The  monstrosity  of  commanding 
Germany  to  deliver  six  hundred  war  criminals  to  the  Allies  for  trial  was  mitigated 
by  the  fact  that  Germany  refused  to  deliver  a  single  one  and  that  settled  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Petty  demands  such  as  turning  over  flags  and  cannon  captured  in  1871,  the 
copy  of  the  Koran  presented  to  William  II  by  the  Turkish  government,  works  of 
art  purchased  by  Germans  a  century  ago,  are  cited  as  among  the  “craziest  stipu¬ 
lations”  and  the  “crowning  wantonness”  of  the  Allies.  The  treaty’s  indictment 
of  Germany’s  conduct  in  the  war  stimulates  the  author  to  retort  that  “no  sensible 
person  would  assert  today  that  the  Teutonic  forces  had  a  monopoly  on  sadism. 
Deed  for  deed  and  act  for  act,  every  crime  can  undoubtedly  be  matched  with 
allied  violence.”  Altogether,  the  chapter  on  the  Versailles  treaty  is  a  masterly 
vivisection  of  allied  bitterness  and  greed. 

As  regards  reparations  we  read  that  “allied  people  .  .  .  had  been  led  to  await 
a  new  and  better  and  more  beautiful  world  with  comfort,  well-being  and  public 
effulgence  flowing  from  the  German  cornucopia,  which  in  reality  was  only  a 
rusty  tin  horn.  Hence,  when  the  Germans  defaulted  slightly  on  coal  and  lumber,  the 
French  and  Belgians  jauntily  entered  the  Ruhr  with  their  armies,  the  mark 
promptly  fell  to  a  trillion  to  the  dollar  and  “the  era  of  poverty-stricken  million¬ 
aires  had  arrived.”  7632  quintillions  of  emergency  money  were  printed  during  the 
money-mad  spring  of  1923. 

Then  came  the  Dawes  plan,  stabilization  of  both  the  mark,  and  of  Germany  and 
the  Locarno  conciliation.  The  Allies  “profited  by  the  mistakes  of  hatred.”  There 
began  an  Americanization  of  Germany,  with  the  application  of  standardization 
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to  industry,  such  as  no  nation  in  history  has  ever  attempted.  Germany  miracu¬ 
lously  recovered,  socialized  her  industry  by  giving  labor  a  definite  voice  in 
determining  working  hours,  working  conditions  and  remuneration,  and  is  rapidly 
recovering  her  1914  stability  and  vigor. 

The  revision  of  the  Versailles  treaty  will  occupy  German  thought  until  some¬ 
thing  is  done  about  it.  Germans  feel  deeply  the  injustice  of  being  branded  as 
uncivilized  fighters  and  solely  guilty  of  launching  the  war,  which  most  impartial 
historians  no  longer  hold.  The  victors  hesitate  to  revise  “because  in  the  last 
analysis  the  entire  reparations  clauses  rest  upon  Germany’s  blame  for  the  war.” 
The  loss  of  territories  on  all  sides  without  plebiscite  will  always  seem  unfair  to 
the  Germans.  The  restriction  against  union  of  Germany  and  Austria  rankles, 
although  both  countries  ardently  desire  it.  However,  “conciliation  has  been  the 
aim  of  German  diplomacy  since  the  Dawes  settlements.  Nothing  can  shake  Ger¬ 
many  from  her  gentle  way.  .  .  .  Germany  is  embarked  upon  a  deliberate  policy 
of  peace,  and  is  a  leader  in  all  pacific  movements.” 

Under  the  Young  plan,  Germany  returns  to  complete  economic  autonomy. 
The  German  Republic  is  definitely  triumphant.  It  has  put  down  every  conserva¬ 
tive  monarchical  as  well  as  communistic  attempt  to  destroy  it.  The  last  elections 
proved  overwhelmingly  that  the  people  are  behind  the  new  government.  Kaiser- 
ism  is  a  vague  memory  of  the  past.  Today  the  republic  is  “the  strongest  bul¬ 
wark  of  free  representative  government  on  the  European  continent”  and  this  most 
excellent  volume  convinces  one  that  the  days  of  historical  miracles  have  not  passed. 

(TW^T) 

“  Another  '  Book  Of  Verse 

Wind  of  Faith.  By  D.  Schmadeke  Young.  Atlanta:  Bozart  Press.  45  pp.  $1.50. 

By  Gerald  M.  Crona 

Wind  of  Faith  is  just  what  one  would  expect  from  a  poet  who  is  virtually  un¬ 
known,  and  who  is,  perhaps,  publishing  her  first  verse  in  book  form.  Although  it 
is  true  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  volume  to  evoke  praise  in  any  great  amount, 
there  is,  nevertheless,  much  in  D.  Schmadeke  Young’s  poetry  that  will  draw  ap¬ 
plause  from  certain  classes  of  readers.  The  type  of  poetry  one  finds  lying  inno¬ 
cently  upon  the  pages  of  Wind  of  Faith  puling  and  whimpering  for  attention  is 
that  of  the  agonies  of  motherhood,  religious  ponderings  and  thoughts  on  nature; 
it  is  the  unsubstantial  feminine  verse  one  encounters  only  too  often  in  the  work  of 
numerous  women  poets. 

The  reviewer  is  not  decrying  poetry  which  deals  with  these  subjects  nor  the 
writer  who  feels  inclined  to  make  these  topics  subject-matter  for  her  verse,  but 
if  she  is  writing  poetry  which  she  expects  the  world  to  read  and  enjoy,  she  cannot 
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accomplish  it  with  such  limited  and  insufficient  themes  as  appear  in  the  volume 
at  hand. 

In  praise  of  Wind  of  Faith,  we  grant  as  truth  what  appears  on  the  fly  leaf  of 
the  book  in  estimation  of  the  poetry  contained  in  it.  The  substance  of  this  being 
that,  “the  spiritual  personality  and  brave  faith  of  the  poet  shine  clearly  through 
these  tender  lyrics,”  but  even  with  this  one  has  very  little  to  encourage  him  in 
perusing  forty-five  consecutive  pages  on  which  appear  the  “sympathetic  poems  on 
motherhood,  nature,  and  religious  aspiration.” 

(,W^ 

That  Thin  Veneer  Called  Sophistication 

Frances  Nezvman’s  Letters.  Edited  by  Hansell  Baugh,  with  a  prefatory  note  by  James  Branch 

Cabell.  New  York:  Horace  Liveright.  xi,  372  pp.  $3.00. 

By  Thomas  J.  Shaw,  Jr. 

When  Frances  Newman  wove  her  own  intricate  pattern  of  thought  into  the 
design  of  The  Short  Story’s  Mutations  she  created  for  herself  a  high  standard  that 
was  destined  to  become  more  popularized  through  her  next  book,  The  Hard-Boiled 
Virgin.  She  enjoyed  the  double  fruits  of  intellectual  and  popular  success.  But 
her  mind  was  always  open  and  she  was  keenly  aware  of  respective  critical  values. 
As  a  monument  to  her  candid  mind  Frances  Newman’s  Letters  are  as  revealing  as 
could  be  desired.  The  letters  which  passed  between  her  and  Mr.  Cabell  exhibit 
the  slender  frame-work  of  precision  upon  which  her  work  was  built.  Because 
the  work  of  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  and  Thornton  Wilder,  to  name  but  two  of  the 
moderns,  did  not  fit  into  her  exacting  scheme  she  pinned  them  without  mercy  flat 
on  the  board  while  she  probed  with  her  critical  instruments.  All  of  her  feminine 
ruthlessness  is  there  for  us  to  see  as  we  read  her  Letters.  But  behind  the  wrath 
which  she  wreaked  upon  writers  with  whom  she  could  not  agree  we  are  permitted 
to  see  the  skeleton  foundations  of  her  own  literary  structure. 

Precision  was  the  key-note  with  Frances  Newman.  For  her,  out  of  the  seem¬ 
ing  chaos  of  her  bead-upon-a-string  style,  there  was  a  perfection  of  work  and  order 
and  thought  beyond  which  she  must  not  be  content.  She  regarded  her  words  as 
the  separate  parts  of  a  definite  design  like  the  scattered  fragments  of  a  Chinese 
puzzle  created  to  go  together  into  a  harmonious  picture.  In  her  anxiety  to  create 
form  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  independent  of  opinion  lies  much  of  her  basis 
for  discontent  with  her  native  Southern  half  of  the  United  States,  and  her  appre¬ 
ciation  of  past  and  present  European  sophistication. 

Although  she  was  no  mere  “literary  lady”  and  despite  the  fact  that  she  tried  not 
to  bind  herself  by  American  provincialism  Frances  Newman’s  Letters  reveal  her 
as  a  very  feminine  being  bound  by  those  restraints  from  which  she  endeavored  in 
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vain  to  escape.  Her  sophistication  was  a  crust  on  top  of  genuine  culture.  It  is 
not  her  fault  that  the  crust  was  thin.  She  could  not,  perhaps,  because  of  the  limi¬ 
tations  of  her  environment  erect  within  herself  the  philosophic  foundations  of  a 
culture  like  Katherine  Mansfield’s.  These  Letters  of  Frances  Newman  are,  never¬ 
theless,  a  sign  of  the  future  in  American  literature,  a  better  future  in  which  con¬ 
scious  restraint  will  take  the  place  of  mere  expansion  and  cleverness.  In  her  crit¬ 
icism  Frances  Newman  saw  with  especial  clarity  the  weakness  of  a  convention¬ 
alism  produced  by  self-satisfaction  with  things  as  they  are. 

How  much  Mr.  Baugh  can  be  praised  or  blamed  for  giving,  by  a  process  of 
selection,  a  retouched  portrait  of  the  “flaringly  alive”  Frances  Newman  is  a  ques¬ 
tion,  but  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  book  that  will  be  read  with  appreciation 
by  the  more  serious  followers  of  the  growth  of  literature  in  America.  Miss  New¬ 
man  died  early  in  middle  life  before  her  powers  had  reached  their  fullest  expansion, 
and  her  correspondence  was,  for  the  most  part,  addressed  to  writers  and  workers 
who  are  yet  alive  and  young  in  years.  Both  as  a  contemporary  record  and  the 
picture  of  a  personality  this  book  has  its  value.  But  it  is  not  an  exciting  volume, 
nor  is  it  one  which  will  prove  of  interest  to  those  persons  looking  for  lost  echoes 
of  the  scandal  which  they  thought  they  found  in  The  Hard-Boiled  Virgin. 

Another  “Novel”  Success  by  Burnett 

Iron  Man.  By  W.  R.  Burnett.  New  York:  The  Dial  Press.  312  pp. 

By  Harold  C.  Weingarten 

When  “Little  Caesar”  was  first  published,  the  reading  world  was  profoundly 
impressed  with  the  juicy  philosophy  of  its  author,  Mr.  Burnett.  It  was  received 
with  a  tremendous  ovation  and  provided  an  easy  path  for  his  next  opus  to  travel 
upon.  “Iron  Man”  reputed  to  have  been  written  within  the  short  space  of  two 
weeks  possesses  all  the  qualities  that  made  “Little  Caesar”  the  outstanding  book 
that  it  was,  and  in  addition  has  a  motivation  that  is  irresistible  and  impressionable. 

It  is  the  story  of  a  prizefighter  who  rose  from  a  job  as  a  mechanic’s  assistant, 
to  champion  of  the  world.  It  is  likewise  a  tale  of  the  strength  of  human  nature, 
expressing  the  conviction  that  man’s  happiness  lies  either  in  the  highest  or  lowest 
estate  of  life.  The  intermediate  class  is  a  demoralized  class,  for  their  life  is  but 
a  repetition  of  manners  and  social  foibles,  of  deceits  and  subterfuges,  of  blasphemy 
and  adultery.  Concerning  the  intermediate  class,  there  appears  in  the  “Noctes 
Ambrosiane”  the  quotation  that  seems  so  very  pertinent — “You  cannot  see  the 
human  creters  for  their  clothes ;  and  should  ane  o’  them  commit  suicide  in  despair, 
in  looking  on  the  dead  body  you  are  mair  taken  up  wi’  its  dress  than  its  decease.” 

Coke  Mason  possessed  all  the  attributes  of  a  pugilist — a  physique  of  muscle 
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and  the  brain  of  a  child ;  the  heart  of  a  lamb  and  the  disposition  of  a  killer ;  a 
staunch  faith  in  his  manager  and  an  unsurmountable  belief  in  his  own  ability. 
He  presents  a  striking  picture  as  he  rnits  the  crowd  and  responds  to  the  cheers 
of  the  arena.  Withal,  he  is  a  pitiful  figure,  for  he  maintains  a  loving  trust  and 
affection  for  a  wife  that  is  making  a  cuckold  of  him.  The  denouement  is  a  rapid 
fire  affair,  intensely  dramatic  and  succinctly  related. 

Mr.  Burnett  has  not  resorted  to  any  artifices  in  developing  his  story,  but  has 
drawn  his  characters  very  carefully  and  skillfully.  His  style  is  free  and  pleasant 
for  he  never  resorts  to  excessive  imagery  or  indulges  in  mere  bombast.  “Iron 
Man”  is  a  splendid  novel,  without  a  tedious  line  in  it,  and  deserving  of  great  success. 

A  Successful  First  Volume  Of  Poetry 

Fools  or  Gods.  By  Lori  Petri.  Atlanta:  Bozart  Press.  95  pp.  $2.00. 

By  Gerald  M.  Cron  a 

One  does  not  expect  to  encounter  in  a  poet’s  first  volume  of  poetry  much  verse 
that  is  truly  great,  and  he  will  not  meet  it  in  great  amounts  in  Lori  Petri’s  Fools 
or  Gods,  but  she  has  shown  herself  in  a  poetic  light  which  gives  promise  of  added 
brightness  if  not  brilliance  in  the  time  to  come.  The  first  tome  of  a  maker  of 
verse  generally  contains  a  number  of  really  creditable  pieces  of  writing  that  must 
be  taken  with  a  large  dose  of  the  more  unpalatable  musings,  and  here  again  Miss 
Petri  must  be  given  a  just  share  of  credit  for  she  has  reduced  the  amount  of 
“fill-in”  poetry  to  a  surprising  minimum. 

It  is  the  reviewer’s  opinion  that  even  the  discriminating  reader  will  not  be  disap¬ 
pointed  with  the  contents  of  Fools  or  Gods.  There  is  a  strain  of  lyrical  mellow¬ 
ness  in  the  author’s  verse  that  runs  throughout  the  volume,  and  shows  the  poet 
working  in  a  vein  of  poetic  thought  and  expression  that  has  richness  of  simplicity 
and  background.  Following  is  a  poem  that  is  representative  of  Miss  Petri’s  verse. 

ENCOUNTER 

Two  poets  met  once  in  an  English  lane: 

He,  ripe  in  years,  whose  wierd  and  witching  muse 
Had  sung  of  Kubla  Khan  and  Christabel ; 

And  he,  pale  youth,  who  dipped  his  pen  in  pain 
To  draw  St.  Agnes’  Eve  in  richest  hues. 

They  briefly  spoke  and  parted ;  then,  men  tell, 

The  youth  turned  back,  and  to  the  other  said : 

“O,  let  me  take  the  memory  away 

Of  having  pressed  your  hand.”  Like  stars  in  flight 

They  met,  these  two,  flared  as  they  passed,  and  fled, 

Each  where  his  arch  of  lonely  beauty  lay, 

Into  the  depths  of  everlasting  night. 
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in  a  cigarette  it's 


"Stickin’  to  our  koittin*  ” — never  forget¬ 
ting  that  Chesterfield’s  popularity  depends  on 
Chesterfield’s  taste  . . . 

But  what  is  taste?  Aroma,  for  one  thing  — 
keen  and  spicy  fragrance.  For  another,  that  sat¬ 
isfying  something  —  flavor,  mellow  tobacco 
goodness — which  we  can  only  call  "character.” 
Taste  is  what  smokers  want;  taste  is  what 
Chesterfield  offers  — 

TASTE  above  everything 


i  Ab  1 1  above  everuthinq  MILD'  yes ...  and 

^  J  W  yet  THEY  SATISFY 

Chesterfield 

SUCH  POPULARITY  MUST  BE  DESERVED 


*****  Ljocm  &  Umj  Tobacco  Co. 
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More  Than  A  Novel 

Bitter  Waters.  By  Heinrich  Hauser.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Patrick  Kirwan. 

Horace  Liveright.  245  pp.  $2.50. 

By  Jack  Lentz 

In  Germany  this  book  has  been  hailed  as  a  literary  event.  It  was  the  Gerhart 
Hauptmann  Prize  Novel  of  1929,  and  though  it  has  been  praised  lavishly,  it  prob¬ 
ably  has  not  been  praised  too  much.  It  is,  in  every  important  respect,  a  capital 
piece  of  work.  Not  for  a  long  time  has  a  book  been  published  which  moves  the 
reader  so  deeply  as  Bitter  Waters. 

The  novel  deals  with  one  not  exactly  new  dramatic  situation :  love  and  a  scarlet 
lady.  The  ingredients  of  the  plot  may  be  told  briefly.  Able  Seaman  Glen,  of  the 
steamship  Hispaniola ,  meets  Chiquita  in  a  tawdry  Tampico  brothel.  She  is  a 
charming  and  lovely  child,  despite  her  sordid  life.  Seaman  Glen,  who  longs  pas¬ 
sionately  for  land  and  a  home,  marries  her  and  takes  her  to  live  on  his  deserted 
northern  seacoast  farm.  They  attempt  to  found  a  home,  but  they  fail  in  their 
struggles  against  soil  and  climate.  Chiquita’s  poor  tawdry  heart  freezes  quietly, 
until,  at  last,  there  comes  a  strangely  passionless  separation.  She  returns  to  a 
Hamburg  dance  hall  which  warms  her  heart  again  into  life,  while  Seaman  Glen, 
with  the  philosophy  of  his  kind,  goes  to  sea  again.  As  Heinrich  Hauser  has 
written  it,  it  is  a  searching  and  excellent  novel  told  with  unfaltering  perfection. 
He  has  spun  a  novel  that  now  touches  poetry,  now  comedy,  and  now  sardonic  bit¬ 
terness. 

Hauser  has  a  capacity  for  portraying  character  that  amounts  almost  to  genius. 
He  is  seemingly  aware  of  the  fact  that  every  experience  has  its  place  in  the  varied 
scheme  of  character  building,  and  he  sees  no  reason  for  withholding  any  incident 
however  sordid  or  sensual  it  might  appear.  He  exposes  the  most  personal  relation¬ 
ships  of  his  characters  with  pitiless  precision,  but  out  of  the  commonplaces  and 
crudities  he  draws  personalities.  Because  of  his  skill  in  depicting  character  in 
dialogue,  in  action,  in  every  turn  of  events,  the  reader  will  not  soon  forget  his 
central  characters.  Chiquita,  the  half-breed  harlot  beauty,  is  marvelously  vital 
and  haunts  one’s  imagination  with  an  unwholesome  charm.  Despite  her  life  of 
prostitution  amid  brutal  surroundings,  she  is  a  lovely  figure.  Seaman  Glen,  the 
sturdy  home-loving  sailor,  is  equally  as  vital.  By  virtue  of  such  characterizations, 
Hauser  has  made  his  novel  one  of  power  and  beauty. 

Several  chapters  of  the  book  are  sheer  poetry  and  embody  some  rather  beau¬ 
tiful  descriptions — some  of  which  should  be  permanent  gifts  to  literature.  This 
novel  is  a  curious  blending  of  powerful  realism  and  pure  poetry. 

Liam  O’Flaherty  contributes  a  brief  introduction,  and  although  author’s  intro¬ 
ductions  to  the  works  of  their  friends  are  not  always  reliable,  one  finds  one’s  self 
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that  refreshes 


When  much  study  is  a  weariness  to  the  flesh. 
When  you  find  yourself  getting  nowhere  — 
fast.  Pipe  down!  Don’t  take  any  more  pun¬ 
ishment!  Let  go  everything!  Pause  for  a 
moment  and  refresh  yourself. 


-wWL  Pause 


Drink 


Delicious  and  Refreshing 


it  the  "grin” 
in  Grind 


9 

MILLION 

a  day 


That’s  just  the  time  and  place  when  an  ice-cold 
bottle  or  glass  of  Coca-Cola  will  do  you  the  most 
good.  A  regular  cheer-leader  with  its  happy 
sparkle  and  delicious  flavor,  while  its  pure, 
wholesome  refreshment  packs  a  big  rest  into  a 
little  minute  and  gets  you  off  to  a  fresh  start. 


The  Coca-Cola  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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patronizing  the  foreword  of  Mr.  O’Flaherty.  Bitter  Waters  deserves  all  the  eulo¬ 
gistic  adjectives  one  can  think  of.  The  novel,  however,  cannot  be  recommended 
with  serene  assurance  that  everyone  will  enjoy  it.  It  is  not  for  the  easily  shocked, 
for  the  careers  of  Glen  and  Chiquita  are  depicted  with  direct,  and  sometimes, 
brutal  frankness.  To  read  Bitter  Waters  is  to  know  precisely  what  is  meant  by 
“a  slice  of  life.”  One  would  have  to  go  far  to  find  a  novel  so  powerfully  wrought 
out  of  weakness,  futility,  lust,  and  fear.  Bitter  Waters  is  poetic  truth. 

Who's  Who 

W.  H.  Adams,  Jr.  contributes  the  frontispiece  for  the  February  Archive. 
.  .  .  W.  W.  Anderson  is  at  present  affiliated  with  the  Wilmington  Morning 
Star.  His  contribution  in  this  issue  is  the  second  this  year.  .  .  .  David  Kay 
is  the  noni  de  plume  of  a  graduate  student  in  the  department  of  English  at 
Duke.  .  .  .  Caroline  Fuller  has  contributed  to  the  Archive  once  before.  She 
lives  in  Durham,  where  she  attends  high  school.  .  .  .  H.  M.  Douty  is  a  Duke 
student  of  economics.  He  is  greatly  interested  in  the  labor  situation  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  the  South.  .  .  .  Virginia  Stait  needs  no  introduction.  She  is  a  poet  and 
short  story  writer  of  great  ability,  and  is  making  a  name  for  herself  in  the  literary 
activity  of  the  South.  .  .  .  Worden  French  Lovell’s  work  has  appeared  in  the 
Archive  a  number  of  times  this  year.  He  ranks  a  freshman  at  Duke.  .  .  . 
Bernard  H.  Jones  was  formerly  a  student  of  Duke  University  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1928.  .  .  .  Edward  Mylod  is  a  freshman  at  Duke.  .  .  .  Clement 
Vollmer  makes  his  first  contribution  to  the  Archive  in  this  number.  He  holds  a 
professorship  in  the  department  of  German  at  Duke.  .  .  .  Thomas  J.  Shaw,  Jr. 
is  a  graduate  of  Duke.  He  held  the  office  of  book  review  editor  of  this  publication 
during  his  senior  year.  .  .  .  Harold  Weingarten  and  Jack  Lentz  are  Duke 
students. 
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try  tonight.  That’s  what  I  heerd  them 
say.  Let’s  hope  they  do  some  good. 

Kate  :  There  won’t  no  good  come 
of  it ! 

[Several  pistols  are  fired  outside. 
Frightened,  the  two  women  jump  from 
their  chairs.  Kate  runs  to  the  win¬ 
dow,  and,  sheltering  her  eye  brows 
with  the  palm  of  her  hand,  she  peers 
out  into  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
She  is  followed  by  Mrs.  Wells.] 

Kate  :  My  God  !  They’re  marchin’ 
on  the  mill.  And  there  are  the  police 
after  them. 

Mrs.  Wells  :  Oh,  why  did  I  leave 
my  children?  My  children!  I  gotta 
go! 

[Mrs.  Wells  hurries  out  of  the 
house,  slamming  the  door  after  her. 
Kate  again  puts  her  face  to  the  zvin- 
dozu.  Eva  quietly  steals  into  the  room 
from  the  kitchen.  Her  entrance,  al¬ 
though  she  treads  softly,  causes  Kate 
■to  look  around.] 

Kate:  Eva,  why  Eva! 

Eva:  Yes,  Ma. 

Kate  :  Child,  where  have  you  been  ? 

Eva  :  Oh,  nowhere. 

Kate  :  It  ain’t  like  you,  Eva.  Where 
did  yuh  go?  Tell  yuh  Ma. 

Eva  [Weeping]  :  Here  is  some 
money. 

Kate  [Surprised]  :  What  do  yuh 
mean  ? 

Eva  :  It  means  I’m  no  good. 

Kate:  You  don’t  mean?  My 
daughter!  Why  did  yuh? 


Eva  :  I  thought  I  could  help  Pap. 
He’s  havin’  a  hard  time  of  it.  I  can’t 
believe  what  I’ve  done.  But  I  did  it ! 

Kate  :  My  daughter ! 

Eva:  I’m  sorry.  Forgive  me! 

Kate  [Weeping]  :  Oh,  my  Lord, 
what  will  become  of  us?  My  daugh¬ 
ter  !  Eva ! 

[Eva  goes  over  to  the  bed  where  she 
lies  grief  stricken.  A  blast  which 
shakes  the  house  causes  Kate  to  run 
to  the  window  again.] 

Kate  :  Listen  !  Eva,  did  you  see  your 
Pap? 

Eva  [Sobbing]  :  No,  Ma. 

Kate  [Anxiously]  :  I  hope  he  won’t 
join  them  Reds. 

Eva:  I  don’t  reckon  he  did,  do  yuh? 

Kate:  If  he  did,  there  won’t  no 
good  come  of  it.  Them  Reds  ain’t 
the  ones  to  help  us. 

Eva  :  Did  yuh  hear  that  ? 

Kate:  What? 

Eva  :  Somebody’s  shooting  again. 

Kate:  No.  I  do  wish  your  Pap 
would  come  home.  I’m  gittin  afeerd. 

[The  door  to  the  porch  swings  open 
as  though  it  were  blown  by  a  hurri¬ 
cane.  Spike  runs  into  the  room.  His 
black  hair  is  disheveled.  A  streak  of 
blood  is  running  down  the  side  of  his 
hunted-looking  face.] 

Kate  and  Eva  :  Spike ! 

Spike:  Hell’s  broke  loose!  Them 
damn  Reds  have  shot  Jim?  He’d  just 
joined  them  at  the  last  minute. 
They’re  goin’  to  try  to  make  out  the 
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cops  did  it,  so  they  ken  git  more  mem¬ 
bers  and  more  money  for  their  cause. 
They’re  after  me.  They’re  afeerd  I’ll 
squeal  on  them.  Give  me  a  gun  1  I 
gotta  go ! 

[He  leaves.] 


Kate  [Falling  to  the  floor]  :  Oh,  my 
God !  I  told  yuh  them  Reds  is  no  good 
fer  us  people. 

[57?*?  crumples  up  and  falls  to  the 
floor.  Eva  runs  to  her.] 

CURTAIN. 


Note:  The  author  wishes  it  plainly  understood  that  he  is  not  a  member  of  nor  a  sympathizer 
with  any  liberal  or  communistic  organization.  His  sympathy  is  entirely  with  both  the  mill 
worker  and  the  mill  owner.  It  is  his  belief  and  it  has  been  his  purpose  to  show  in  this  play 
that  tragedy  results  when  the  mill  worker  allies  himself  with  organizations  which  are  opposed 
to  law  and  order.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  character,  Jim.  The  tragedy  of  Eva  is  only  a 
subplot  to  the  main  action,  and  might  have  happened  in  any  economic  organization  of  society. 
In  the  character  of  Kate,  the  writer  has  tried  to  show  that  good  and  prosperity  will  come 
about  only  when  conditions  over  which  mill  owners  have  little  or  no  control  are  improved. 
Society,  as  everyone  knows,  is  a  complex  industrial  organization  over  which  man  has  little,  if 
any,  control.  Like  the  learned  Dr.  Johnson,  the  writer  believes  that  subordination  is  a  perma¬ 
nent  and  necessary  thing  in  society. 


After  A  Morning  In  The  Louvre 

By  Virginia  McCormick 
MONA  LISA 

You  knew  that  da  Vinci  loved  you, 

Woman,  devil  and  saint ; 

That  the  soul  of  the  man  was  tortured 
While  the  artist  was  forced  to  paint. 

The  demon  in  you  was  implacate 
But  the  saint  held  that  in  thrall, 

And  the  woman  was  crushed  between  them, 

Her  heart  squeezed  dry  and  small. 

It  is  said  that  a  king  once  loved  you 
And  gave  you  his  honor  to  keep, 

Yet,  I  think  when  you  came  to  the  end  of  life 
And  demon  and  saint  were  asleep, 

That  the  woman  arose  from  the  ashes, 

Though  the  king  and  the  artist  were  dead, 

With  death  at  her  portal  waiting, 

“Leonardo”  was  all  she  said. 
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Who’s  Who . 

A  panting  blue  eyed  doll 
Arrived  at  where  I  stood.” 


—Disillusioned. 

By  Francis  Fousheb. 


Disillusioned 

By  Frances  Foushee 

How  sweet  is  life,  I  mused, 
On  windy  marken ;  I  see 
The  cloudless  sky  o’erhead 
Reflects  the  souls  sans  guile. 

Of  rosy  naive  folk 
Whose  dress  is  quaint  as  well 
As  their  desires  and  love 
Of  fish  and  boats  they  tell ; 

And  happiness  for  them 
Must  be  a  simple  plan 
Unmarred  by  envy  keen 
Of  foreign  fellow  man. 

A  clatter  then  I  heard 
Of  tiny  shoes  of  wood ; 

A  panting  blue-eyed  doll 
Arrived  at  where  I  stood. 
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And  shyly  took  my  hand 
As  if  she’d  go  with  me 
(So  trustingly  she  smiled) 
Throughout  eternity. 

“O  Beautiful,  my  sweet, 

I  love  you,  but  it’s  fate, 
“Cooks’  boat  is  coming  now, 
And  us  ’twill  separate. 

So  you  in  your  white  cap 
Must  go,  I’m  glad  we  met, 
They  call  me,  for  it’s  late ; 
Good-bye,  I’ll  not  forget.” 

She  did  not  understand 
Or  was  not  interested 
For  looking  up  at  me — 

“A  penny  please,”  she  said. 
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Contract 


By  Gerald  M.  Crona 


adge  threw  up  the  window  of  her  bed-room  that  had  been 


dosed  now  for  nearly  three  weeks,  and  strode  a  bit  wearily 


over  to  the  walnut  dresser  with  its  smart  little  seat  to  match. 


As  she  sat  arranging  her  hair  and  peering  into  the  tall  French  mirror 
that  reflected  besides  her  figure  a  goodly  portion  of  the  warm  summer 
sun-light  that  entered  the  window  at  an  angle,  she  could  not  resist 
rehearsing  in  her  mind  a  few  of  the  delightful  experiences  of  her 
honeymoon  that  had  just  ended.  Phil  was  all  she  could  expect  of  a 
husband,  and  Montreal  and  the  cities  immediately  surrounding  had 
proved  a  charming  retreat  for  their  vacation. 

But  at  the  end  of  the  long  procession  of  pleasant  musings  flowing 
so  readily  through  her  mind,  there  was  a  fear  she  could  not  keep  from 
pushing  its  way  into  the  foreground  of  her  thought.  This  centered 
around  her  strong  attachment  to  the  memory  of  Charles  Van  Strom. 
She  thought  of  him  now :  of  the  flagrant  lines  in  the  newspaper  that 
told  of  his  disappearance  on  his  attempted  flight  from  San  Francisco 
to  China,  of  his  always  devoted  attention  to  her,  and  of  their  agree¬ 
ment  that  she  could  remarry  if  he  failed  to  return  after  a  period  of 
twelve  months.  It  seemed  these  broodings  always  came  to  her  when 
she  was  happiest,  or  shortly  thereafter. 

As  she  sat  staring  vacantly  at  herself,  the  thought  occurred  to  her 
as  it  had  many  times  before,  what  if  Charles  had  not  met  with  the  fate 
which  the  newspapers  had,  she  thought,  so  willingly  accredited  him. 
But  this  was  a  thought  that  like  a  random  evanescent  cloud  was  visible 
for  a  moment,  and  soon  disappeared.  She  shook  her  head,  arose,  and 
walked  out  onto  the  bungalow-porch,  where  she  found  Phil  avidly 
imbibing  the  news  contained  in  the  Berkeley  Times. 

Although  Madge  would  have  liked  much  to  have  the  comfort 
of  mind  that  would  have  resulted  from  her  confiding  in  Phil  the 
thoughts  that  were  troubling  her,  she  rather  wished  to  bear  her  brood¬ 
ing  without  her  husband’s  knowledge  of  it.  Her  reticence  in  this 
respect  was  however,  not  due  in  the  least  to  her  distrust  of  sympathy 
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from  Phil,  for  Phil  would  have  gladly  shared  the  distress  that  was 
working  tangles  in  her  mind  rather  than  to  have  remained  in  ignorance 
of  it.  The  reason  was  clear.  Previous  to  Charles’  death,  Phil  had  been 
one  of  his  staunchest  friends,  and  the  same  thoughts  that  were  now  caus¬ 
ing  Madge  much  discomfort  did  not  spare  their  like  discomforting 
effect  on  Phil.  Mrs.  Dallinger  knew  this;  therefore,  it  was  not  her 
intent  to  aggravate  the  bitterness  that  lay  in  his  mind  by  the  untimely 
introduction  of  the  subject  now. 

They  ate  dinner  that  evening  in  the  city  rather  than  going  to  the 
trouble  of  concocting  a  cold  lunch  from  canned  meats  and  vegetables. 
With  this  and  a  bit  of  crass  music  on  the  radio  when  they  returned  from 
dinner  as  somewhat  of  a  narcotic  to  the  painful  passing  of  time,  the 
day  soon  unwound  itself  to  the  hour  of  bed-time. 

Phil  arose  somewhat  early  the  next  morning  to  go  to  the  office  in 
the  city.  The  clock  struck  eight  as  he  backed  his  car  out  of  the 
drive-way  beside  the  house,  but  it  was  fully  nine-thirty  before  the 
warm  summer  sun  and  clean  fresh  air  that  flowed  through  the  open 
windows,  could  bring  Madge  from  her  comfortable  place  in  bed. 

She  had'  hardly  clad  herself  in  a  cheerful  house  dress  when  the 
door-bell  rang.  As  Madge  opened  the  door  the  trim  figure  of  a  tele¬ 
graph  boy  met  her  with  a  yellow  envelope  extended  toward  her.  Mrs. 
Dallinger  took  the  missive,  signed  for  it,  and  turning  read  its  contents 
as  she  walked  back  into  the  house. 

The  tinge  of  fear  that  had  suggested  itself  in  her  mind  at  the  sight 
of  the  blue-appareled  figure  flushed  her  whole  being  with  horror  as  she 
read  the  telegram. 

Mrs.  Madge  Van  Strom, 

Blue  Dale, 

Berkeley,  Cal. 

If  this  message  reaches  you  telephone  Coral  3949  San  Francisco. 

Charles  Van  Strom. 

Mrs.  Dallinger  was  terror  stricken.  With  trembling  hands  she 
raised  the  yellow  square  of  paper,  and  read  it  the  second  time.  She 
was  swept  with  terror  and  joy,  not  knowing  which  to  let  assert  itself, 
and  fearful  all  the  time  there  was  some  mistake  that  brought  such 
impossible  news  to  her.  There  was  only  one  thing  to  do  however, 
and  that  to  follow  the  instructions  of  the  telegram. 
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She  hastened  to  the  telephone. 

“Coral  3949,”  she  said  nervously. 

There  followed  a  few  moments  of  silence  and  suspense,  and  then 
the  words  of  Charles,  “Hello,  Madge?” 

“Yes,  Charles?”  came  the  questioning  answer. 

“Yes,”  spoke  Charles  hurriedly,  “Where  are  you?” 

“I’m  so  glad  to  hear  your  voice  again,”  Madge  uttered,  her  excite¬ 
ment  rising,  “I’m  at  our  old  home.” 

“But,  Madge,  there  must  be  something — ” 

“Never  mind,  Charles,  hasten  out.  I’ll  explain  when  you  arrive,” 
she  said,  her  whole  body  quaking. 

“All  right,”  came  Charles’  somewhat  perturbed  voice  across  the 
wire  as  a  click  quickly  followed. 

As  Madge  sat  at  the  telephone  with  her  hand  still  on  the  receiver 
which  she  had  now  replaced,  her  feelings  vacillated  from  extreme  joy 
to  the  bitterest  mental  pain.  Her  mind  was  in  an  uproar  of  distressing 
conflict.  Thoughts  of  literal  desertion  to  one  and  disloyalty  to 
another  writhed  and  gnawed  at  her  brain.  How  could  she  face  Charles 
and  Phil  now  without  being  stung  with  a  bestial  shame?  The  thoughts 
that  harassed  her  all  but  left  her  in  a  mental  panic. 

Madge  arose  from  where  she  sat  at  the  telephone,  and  as  she  did, 
she_  saw  their  automobile  draw  up  to  the  curb  in  front  of  the  house. 
The  thought  immediately  came  to  her  mind  that  Phil  had  learned  of 
the  return  of  Charles,  for  it  was  surely  not  his  custom  to  come  home 
at  noon-time  for  lunch.  Phil  stepped  from  the  car,  and  came  hur¬ 
riedly  into  the  house.  When  Phil  drew  from  his  pocket  the  news¬ 
paper,  Madge  guessed  the  rest.  “You  know,  then,  Phil,”  Madge 
questioned. 

“Yes,”  he  replied. 

Across  the  face  of  the  News  in  flagrant  headlines  were  the  words 
“Missing  Aviator  Found.”  Madge  took  the  paper  nervously  and' 
stood  transfixed  as  she  read  the  account  of  her  former  husband’s 
miraculous  escape  from  death  and  his  myth-like  adventures  that  fol¬ 
lowed1.  The  story  related  how  Charles  Van  Strom,  on  the  attempted 
flight  from  California  to  Hong  Kong  over  a  year  ago,  had  been 
wrecked  on  a  deserted  island  in  the  Pacific,  and  after  a  lapse  of  many 
months  had  fought  his  way  back  to  civilization. 
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Madge  finished  the  account  of  the  story  in  the  newspaper,  and 
looked  over  at  Phil.  Phil  sat  looking  into  the  open  fire  with  pain 
written  deeply  into  his  features.  He  could  not  bear  the  questions  that 
tormented  him.  Thoughts  of  treachery  to  his  friend  Charles  tore 
through  his  mind,  while  Madge’s  loving  looks  laved  his  heart.  He 
wavered  between  love  and  devotion:  love  for  his  wife  and'  a  long 
standing  devotion  to  Charles.  Could  he  desert  either?  Could  he 
openly  show  love  for  both?  His  mind  was  in  a  seething  whirl.  He 
could  construct  no  adequate  plan  that  would  give  promise  of  solution. 

As  Phil  sat  tortured  with  thought,  he  saw  the  shadow  of  someone 
appear  at  the  door.  He  arose  quickly  and  opened  it.  It  was  Charles. 
Emotion  that  seemed  to  well  up  within  him  at  the  sight  of  Charles 
and  the  bare  awkwardness  of  things  rendered  his  voice  almost 
useless. 

“Charles,”  he  stammered,  “I’m  glad  .  .  you  escaped.” 

“I’m  glad  to  see  you  .  .  .  Phil  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  ,”  Charles  started 
and  stopped  falteringly,  his  thought  shrouded  in  misunderstanding. 

Madge,  who  up  to  this  time  had  been  only  an  observer,  came  hur- 
riendly  but  with  an  air  of  excited'  uneasiness  up  to  the  door. 

“Charles,”  she  cried  hysterically  as  he  caught  her  by  the  upper 
part  of  the  arms,  drew  her  to  him  and  kissed  her.  Madge  would 
liked  to  have  said  more  at  the  moment,  but  the  words  congealed  in 
her  mouth.  They  seemed  to  choke  her  into  an  unwillful  silence  as 
she  swallowed  nervously. 

The  rather  severe  expression  which  had  blanketed  Charles’  face 
throughout  the  scene  did  not  alter  a  trifle  as  he  interrogated  Madge, 
“Why  are  you  and  Phil  here  together?” 

The  bluntness  of  the  question  literally  floored  her.  She  hardly 
knew  what  to  answer,  and  yet  there  was  only  one  answer. 

“Married,”  she  stammered  “you  see  .  . 

“Yes,  I  see,”  Charles  completed  thoughtfully  her  unfinished  remark. 

They  had  seated  themselves  by  this  time  in  the  living  room,  and 
from  where  Phil  sat,  he  observed  the  undue  pallor  of  Charles’  face 
and  the  apparent  absence  from  his  body  of  the  vigor  he  formerly  pos¬ 
sessed.  The  hardships  he  had  endured  in  his  experiences  for  the 
last  year  had  not  failed  to  leave  their  effect  on  his  health.  This  brought 
thoughts  to  him  that  had  not  previously  entered  his  mind. 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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Possession 

By  Virginia  McCormick 
Once  I  said: 

I  shall  never  come  again  to  the  Louvre; 
I  am  oppressed  by  art. 

The  fat  wives  of  Reubens 
Have  made  me  forget  the  divinity 
Of  the  human  form. 

I  am  weary  of  the  sophisticated  smiles 
da  Vinci  painted1. 

After  many  years  I  walked  today 
Under  the  dim  and  lovely  arches 
Where  kings  once  took  their  pleasuance : 
I  had  forgotten  the  tranquillity 
Of  Corot’s  landscapes; 

The  peace  of  Rousseau : 

The  beautifully  muscled  backs 
Of  Ingres. 

Now  they  are  all  mine, 

Whether  I  come  again  or  no. 
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Musing 

By  Vernon  Altvater 


How  still,  how  moveless, 

The  glistening  snow, 

Bleak  in  the  sun’s  cold  light. 

Here  the  tearless  eye, 

Sees  the  warm  and  pungent  earth 
Wrapped  in  the  folds  of  reath — 
Even  as  death-  and  then-, 

The  whitened  blight, 

The  silence  of  grief. 


Drought 

By  May  Folwell  Hoisington 

There  was  a  tree  that  flourished  in  the  sun, 

With  rising  sap  miraculously  swelling 
The  velvet  buds  to  tassels,  soon  compelling 
The  pollen-gold  to  warm  winds’  rapture.  One 
Brief  season  of  enchantment,  well-begun, 

In  promise  of  the  future  harvest ;  telling 
Of  roots  that  tapped  deep,  hidden  waters  welling, 
Where  subterranean  caverned  fountains  run. 

Now  sapless  leaves  of  hope  have  fallen  too  soon, 
Crackling  to  dust  along  the  highway’s  strife; 
Some  squirrelled  nuts  of  wisdom  still  are  stored, 
Blighted,  with  shrivelled  kernel  .  .  .  bitter  hoard ; 
Sole  garnering  of  the  evening  of  a  life 
That  raised  green  banners  in  its  florid  noon. 
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Mental  Tails 


By  John  Chapman 


(“Man,  also  called  Homo  sapiens : — Highest  type  of  animal  life  discovered  on  that 
planet.  An  unadapted,  semi-communicant  animal  characterised  by  the  absence  of 
physiological  protective  coloring,  and  differentiable  chiefly  by  insomnia,  uneasy  in¬ 
trospection,  and  atrophy  of  the  caudal  parts,  probably  as  a  result  of  his  frequently 
assuming  the  seated  posture.”) 


T 


hat  is  about  the  way  a  very  intelligent  applicant  for  a  doctor’s 
degree  in  comparative  anatomy  would  classify  the  highest 
mammal,  I  fancy.  Even  a  great  many  people  who  aren’t  as¬ 
piring  to  hoods  and  professorates  are  beginning  to  speak  and  think  the 
same  things,  to  stop  exclaiming  with  Hamlet,  and  to  begin  wondering 
whether  man  is  after  all  such  a  very  paragon.  Definitely  the  spirit  of 
the  times  seems  to  be  constantly  more  about  dust  and  less  about 
quintessential  things.  A  professor  of  embryology  recently  told  me 
that  a  class  he  once  had  in  comparative  anatomy,  after  setting  out 
from  no  particular  view-point  except  curiosity,  had  decidedly  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  last  part  of  Gulliver's  Travels  has  changed  from 
savage  satire  to  a  sort  of  pointless  truism :  Physically  at  least  horses, 
they  found,  are  much  better  adapted  to  survive  than  man  is.  No 
doubt  a  similar  group  of  iconoclastic  young  gentlemen  might  be  able 
to  prove  the  same  thing  about  cabbages  or  alligators.  The  accepted 
amazement  these  days  is  how  a  soft-skinned,  rather  weak  sort  of  a 
creature  ever  managed  to  work  things  out  so  much  to  suit  himself. 

A  very  good  reputation  lies  in  the  argument  that  man  is  able  to 
establish  an  environment  to  which  he  is  adapted  and  to  which  other 
and  much  more  physically  excellent  animals  are  utterly  alien.  (That 
he  is  about  to  go  so  far  with  it  as  to  make  his  environment  uninhabitable 
even  by  himself  is  aside  from  the  point.)  To  a  certain  extent  this 
postulates  an  intelligence  or  shrewdness — something,  perhaps  only 
an  ability  to  remember  experiences  better  than  other  animals  do.  But 
since  our  party  is  the  Ins  with  the  rest  of  creation  the  Outs,  we’ve 
managed  things  rather  high-handedly  for  a  number  of  years,  even 
expanded  a  simple  and  fairly  rational  postulate  into  a  corollary  that 
we’re  intelligent. 
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But  suddenly,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  some  dyspeptic  realists  and 
a  philosophic  scientist  or  two,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  very  anomalous 
position :  The  essence  of  this  uncomfortable  situation  seems  to  be  that 
when  our  ancestors  came  down  out  of  the  trees  or  up  out  of  the  water, 
they  rapidly  lost  their  tails.  Being  vain  beasts,  however,  they  were 
content  with  that,  and  we  have  been.  Proud  of  our  upright  carriage 
and  unappendaged  rears,  until  very  recently  we’ve  failed  to  notice 
that  we’re  thoroughly  respectable  amphibians  or  monkeys  mentally. 

Modern  psychologists  of  course  have  done  much  to  make  the  fact 
very  evident,  but  very  little  to  show  just  how  much  of  our  intelligence 
is  still  in  the  tree-stage.  Indeed,  in  that  respect  most  recent  theorizing 
strikes  one  as  amusingly  like  children’s  parties  of  a  number  of  years 
ago  when  our  elders  set  us  about  the  important  task  of  pinning,  while 
blindfolded,  a  trunk  on  a  trunkless  elephant.  Placing  consciousness  in 
the  place  of  the  trunk  and  all  the  rest  of  us  as  the  elephant,  we  play  the 
game.  Dr.  Watson  adds  to  the  general  sport  by  giving  us  another 
elephant  instead  of  a  trunk;  someone  else  takes  down  the  animal  and 
puts  another  trunk  on  the  wall ;  and  we — well,  we  seem  to  be  pinning 
trunks  all  over  the  elephant  without  ever  getting  one  in  the  right 
place,  if  there  is  any.  Perhaps  the  latest  thing  for  our  fun-loving 
elders  is  to  tell  us  that  an  elephant  plus  a  trunk  is  not  only  both  and 
each,  but  something  more  than  either — presumably  a  what-not.* 

Most  of  us,  however,  who  don’t  care  to  be  called  what-nots,  behave 
like  elephants,  and  devoutly  believe  we’re  the  trunks.  So  that  further  dis¬ 
cussion  along  this  line  is  profitless.  Suppose,  then,  that  we  refer  to 

*  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  final  proof  in  regard  to  man’s  mental  activities,  but  it  has  not 
yet  appeared  and  it  may  never  do  so.  Briefly,  it  must  be  something  like  this :  It  has  been  defi¬ 
nitely  found  as  a  study  of  nerve  tract  degenerations  in  man  that  if  the  sensory  nerves  are 
destroyed  by  some  lesion  while  the  motor  nerves  of  an  extremity  remain  intact,  the  extremity 
is  completely  paralyzed  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  individual  may  wish  to  move  the  limb  and 
actually  has  the  motor  apparatus  requisite.  More  extensive  destructions  of  the  sensory  part 
of  the  nervous  system  have  only  substantiated  what  is  known  in  regard  to  the  single  limb. 
Neurologists,  therefore,  reasoning  by  analogy — for  such  a  case  has  not  existed — believe  that  a 
man  would  cease  to  exist  mentally  if  all  sensory  nerves  were  destroyed.  This,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  so-called  “voluntary”  motor  system,  that  which  enables  you  to  put  out  your  hand 
and  pick  up  a  fork,  is  entirely  undamaged.  The  proof  of  an  intelligence  or  mental  function 
above  that  of  mere  response  to  sensory  stimulus  depends  upon  whether  or  not  this  individual 
would  be  capable  of  memory  or  of  what  is  called  “thought” — the  act  of  forming  silent  words 
about  something,  I  suppose.  As  stated,  such  a  case  has  not  occurred;  but  if  it  should  some 
day  appear,  it  would  of  course  not  solve  the  question,  since  communication  with  an  individual 
all  of  whose  senses  were  gone  would  be  impossible,  not  to  speak  of  his  inability  to  inform 
anyone  of  what  was  going  on  in  his  mind. 

( Continued  on  page  36) 
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Augury 

By  Carl  Carmer 

Tonight  the  sunset  shall  be  a  blaze  of  faggots; 

Above  it  I  shall  see  my  anguished  face! 

And  the  moon  shall  be  a  mad-man’s  horrid  ghost 
From  which  I  strive  in  vain  to  hide  my  frighted  eyes. 
The  stars  shall  be  nails  driven  by  a  sure  hammer 
Into  my  quivering  flesh — a  thousand  crucifixions — 
Perhaps  tomorrow  this  will  be  forgotten 
With  all  forgotten  nights, 

But  sometimes  strange  things  come  of  martyrdoms. 
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A  Sinner  Dies 

By  J.  B.  Clark 
Death 

Came  in  and  grinned 
At  him,  who  all  his  life 
Had  sinned, 

Until  he  now  but  lay 
Alone-his  helpless  clay 
A  mass  of  human  loss, 

Offering  the  grim  cost 
Of  folly  to  the  Reaper 
At  his  feet  with  hold 
Of  icy  grip  upon  his  hand, 

That  trembled  at  the  cold 
It  felt  go  numbing 
Through  his  frame  .  .  . 
Nerve-wracked  and  crazed, 

A  shivering  loser  in  the  Game 
Of  Life,  in  which  his  bids 
For  lust  were  ever  steep, 

Until  his  chips  were  gone, 

And  he  had  dropped  into  the  sleep 
Of  Death. 
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American  Negro  Literature* 

By  H.  M.  Douty 

When  Alain  Locke,  in  1925,  edited  his  fascinating  volume, 
The  New  Negro,  an  amazing  panorama  of  negro  achieve¬ 
ment  was  evidenced.  By  a  sort  of  tragic  irony,  the  negro 
has  contributed  the  most  distinctively  indigenous  features  to  American 
culture.  The  haunting  sadness  of  the  spirituals,  the  melancholy  of  the 
blues,  the  richness  of  the  folk-lore,  the  abandon  of  the  jazz — these  are 
a  part  of  America.  These  negroid  gifts  are,  if  you  please,  naive 
expressions  of  a  rich  and  unsophisticated  nature.  Alain  Locke’s 
volume,  however,  had  a  significance  that  transcended  the  untutored 
voices  of  his  race.  It  marked  the  fusion  of  the  deep  primitive  spirit 
of  his  people  with  the  intellectual  advance  that  has  been  made  by  them. 

In  short,  the  negro,  the  most  oppressed  group  in  America,  is 
becoming  consciously  articulate.  Locke’s  book  gave  this  articulation 
dynamic  form;  Calverton’s  has  accentuated  this.  An  Anthology  of 
American  Negro  Literature  is  inclusive  in  scope.  The  short  story, 
the  novel,  the  drama,  the  spirituals,  blues,  and  labor-songs,  essays — 
literary,  historical,  and  sociological — and  autobiography  are  repre¬ 
sented.  It  is  a  noteworthy  collection,  although  it  leaves  one  dissatis¬ 
fied,  as  all  anthologies  do.  Aside  from  this,  however,  the  work  has 
distinct  value.  Like  Locke’s  book,  it  enables  one  to  form  a  conception 
of  the  new  negro.  It  is  a  document  of  his  aspirations. 

With  the  development  of  contemporary  negro  literature,  two  moti¬ 
vating  strains  have  crystallized.  The  deep  sympathy  and  understand¬ 
ing  with  which  the  negro  author  treats  the  characters  of  his  race  is  one 
of  these;  revolt  against  his  inferior  status  in  society  is  the  second. 
The  first  is  represented  in  this  volume  by  Jean  Toomer’s  poignant 
story,  Fern;  by  Countee  Cullen’s  To  a  Brown  Girl  and  To  a  Brown 
Boy;  by  Georgia  Douglas  Johnson’s  drama,  Plumes.  These  are  but  a 
few  of  the  examples  that  could  be  cited. 
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Most  important  of  all,  perhaps,  are  the  symptoms  of  negro  revolt, 
a  revolt  against  his  degraded  position  in  American  life,  indicated  by 
the  book.  His  recalcitrancy  obtains  lyric  expression  in  Claude  McKay’s 
If  We  Must  Die,  in  his  Spring  in  New  Hampshire,  and  in  Langston 
Hughes’  I,  Too.  But  of  greater  significance,  in  this  respect,  is  the 
group  of  sociological  essays.  Most  of  these  were  written  after  Locke 
had  published  his  volume.  They  represent  the  effort  of  a  vigorous 
group  of  young  men  who  are  critically  examining  the  position  of  the 
negro  in  the  modern  scene.  Abram  L.  Harris,  for  example,  in  his 
The  Negro  and  the  New  Economic  Life,  annihilates  Booker  T. 
Washington’s  philosophy  of  negro  advance.  In  Dominant  Forces  in 
Race  Relations,  Thomas  Dabney  pleads  for  “interracial  co-operation  on 
the  basis  of  the  immediate  material  interests  of  the  two  races.”  Charles 
Wesley  points  out  the  need  for  the  organization  of  the  negro  workers 
in  his  Organized  Labor  and  the  Negro.  There  are  other  essays  of 
equal  importance  with  these.  I  cannot  resist  mention  of  one  of  the 
most  thrilling  things  that  I  have  ever  read :  I  investigate  Lynchings, 
by  Walter  White. 

The  negro  is  coming  into  his  own.  The  figure  of  sentimental  tradi¬ 
tion  has  passed  forever  from  literature  and  from  life. 

*  An  Anthology  of  American  Negro  Literature.  Edited  by  V.  F.  Calverton.  New  York: 
The  Modern  Library.  1929. 
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Whirl  is  King 

By  J.  E.  A. 

No  longer  in  stately  procession 
Moves  the  endless  march  of  life, 
The  docile  sheep  of  suppression 
Are  made  mad  by  a  taste  of  strife. 
There’s  disorder  in  the  lines,  sir 
There’s  panic  in  the  ranks 
Ten  billion  men  in  ceaseless  stir, 

A  breed  of  modern  “cranks”. 

That  suffices  but  to  show 
Granted  a  taste  of  knowledge 
The  hollow  shallow  mockery 
Our  father’s  thought  to  know. 
And  when  old  truths  are  shattered! 
In  the  absence  of  the  new 
Our  very  soul  is  battered 
’Twixt  a  longing  for  the  two. 
Lead  us,  O  God,  pray  lead  us 
Not  back  to  our  father’s  dim  light, 
But  ever  onward  and  upward 
Where  the  naked  truths  is  right. 
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Subtlety 

By  Edward  Mylod 

My  ways  shall  rival  all  your  moods. 

I  strain  your  wines ;  I  salt  your  foods. 

I  walk  with  silence,  dance  with  song, 
And  stand  indifferent  in  the  throng. 

With  flash  of  teeth  and  curl  of  eyes 
You  teach  where  you  would  realize. 

You  can  not  break  my  mind’s  pursuit: 
Its  strength  lies  potent  at  the  root. 

You  can  not  tear  the  budding  ends : 
Their  power  blooms  and  burns  and  sends 

A  fiercer  strength  beneath,  below: 

This  is  the  thing  you  can  not  know. 

Now  I  remember  and  am  wise : 

The  fluttering  hands,  the  hungry  eyes. 
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The  Cant  of  Prosperity  and  the  Tang  of  Duplicity 


The  American  Heresy. 
324  pp.  $3.50. 


By  Christopher  Hollis.  New  York:  Minton,  Balch  &  Company. 
By  John  Tate  Lanning 


Here  is  certainly  an  arresting  book.  Within  the  four 
brilliant  pastiches  on  Jefferson,  Calhoun,  Lincoln,  and  Wil¬ 
son,  Mr.  Hollis  gives  his  analysis  of  the  United  States.  The 
two  foundations  of  human  liberty  and  human  equality,  the 
vestiges  of  the  Jeffersonian  conception,  Calhoun  tried  to  pre¬ 
serve  by  guaranteeing  real  independence  of  the  sovereign 
states,  which  type  of  life,  epitomized  in  Lincoln,  was  killed 
in  the  Civil  War.  Out  of  the  chaos  that  followed  there 
emerged  the  “united  states,”  the  very  essence  of  which  was 
Hamiltonian.  The  sketch  of  Wilson  makes  pretensions  at 
giving  a  picture  of  the  new  state,  a  plutocracy  seeming  to 
function  through  a  perfectly  democratic  mechanism. 

With  this  idea  no  unshackled  observer  can  disagree.  Democracy  in  America 
is  a  pathetic  farce.  But  the  play  is  poorly  produced  with  Woodrow  Wilson  as  its 
chief  actor,  because  Wilson’s  leading  role  was  due,  like  Jackson’s  and  Roosevelt’s, 
to  the  personality  of  the  actor  which  is  always  a  poor  index  to  the  merits  of  the 
play.  Now  in  William  McKinley,  Warren  Gamaliel  Harding,  Mr.  Calvin  Cool- 
idge,  or  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover,  the  production  is  so  depersonalized  that  the  system 
of  the  drama  is  apparent  to  any  critic  who  does  not  go  to  sleep  at  the  show.  More 
than  once  as  our  presidential  Petronius  enters  into  his  monologue  with  the  cant 
of  prosperity  and  the  tang  of  duplicity  cold  shivers  of  discernment  pass  up  and 
down  the  spine  of  our  wincing  critic.  Our  playwright  himself  admits  that  Rous¬ 
seau  alone  saw  that  in  practice  representative  institutions  would  prove  subversive. 
To  leave  the  theatre  for  a  moment,  Jefferson,  who  seems  to  have  anticipated  the 
impotency  into  which  we  have  passed,  said,  “Our  government  will  remain  virtuous 
as  long  as  it  is  chiefly  agricultural.”  That  is,  Jefferson  preferred  yokels  to  cor¬ 
rupt  politicians  as  governors.  “An  elective  despotism  is  not  what  we  fought  for.’ 
Although  he  had  no  mysterious  or  sentimental  belief  in  the  infallibility  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  will,  Jefferson  knew  that  with  political  power  in  everybody’s  hands  there 
would  not  be  enough  bribes  to  go  around.  How  does  one  make  a  test  of  who  is 
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master  in  the  land?  Whom  is  one  to  bribe  in  order  to  get  the  machinery  of  the 
state  moving  on  any  task?  In  parliamentary  countries  we  practice  the  highly  Erew- 
honian  principle  of  passing  the  bribe  to  him  who  needs  it  least — the  richest  man  to 
be  seen. 

“The  future  was  to  show  his  [Jefferson’s]  mistake,  and  never  again  was  the 
American  people  to  run  the  desperate  risk  of  choosing  for  their  president  a  man 
acquainted  with  metaphysics.”  Unfortunately,  however,  the  American  people,  if 
they  do  not  choose,  at  least  condone,  historians  who  profess  to  read  that  subject 
(which,  although  it  frequents  both  doctor  and  saint,  comes  out  the  same  door 
wherein  it  went)  into  history.  The  most  agonizing  of  those  making  their  oblations 
at  the  shrine  of  philosophy,  I  gladly  concede  to  Mr.  Hollis,  is  Waldo  Frank’s 
Rediscovery  of  America.  Well  stated  is  Allen  Tate’s  characterization  of  The 
American  Heresy  “as  the  first  effort  to  comprehend  the  supposedly  mixed  forces 
of  American  history  under  a  single  idea” — Mr.  Hollis’  idea.  After  these  four  un- 
forgetable  morsels  the  only  really  brilliant  person  surviving  is  Mr.  Hollis.  All 
those  who  insist  that  “Every  nation  is  built  upon  a  philosophy”  raise  their  meta¬ 
physical  structure  upon  an  historical  foundation.  If  this  metaphysical  science  is  so 
efficacious,  why  are  historical  philosophies  constructed  on  historical  data  and  why 
do  they  refer  alone  (those  which  do  not  prove  idle  speculation)  to  the  past?  An 
historian  can  do  that,  and  think  too.  Criticising  Jefferson’s  “self-evident  truths,” 
Mr.  Hollis  seeks  to  frighten  the  timid  from  broaching  his  dilemma  by  relegating 
them  to  the  unthinking — a  frightful  obliquity,  as  Mr.  Hollis  well  knew,  for  all 
the  intelligents  to  whom  this  book  is  addressed.  For  example,  “Now  these  truths 
are  metaphysical,  not  historical,  and  a  pragmatic  mind,  which  has  thrown  over 
metaphysics  and  therefore  thrown  over  thinking,  naturally  cannot  rise  to  com¬ 
prehension.” 

This  is  the  wittiest  serious  book  published  in  this  country  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years.  There  is  the  greatest  number  of  provocative  passages  to  appear  be¬ 
tween  two  covers  in  a  like  interval — some  to  delight,  some  to  irritate,  others  to  dis¬ 
play  the  literary  sang-froid  of  the  author.  The  sting  of  prejudice  in  fifty  per 
cent,  of  them  is  only  relieved  by  the  salt  of  a  healthy  skepticism.  Let  me  illustrate: 
“America  has  grown  from  three  hundred  millions,  yet  she  is  still  faced  with  the 
alternative  of  barbarism  or  cultural  dependence  on  Europe.  .  .  .  [jfc]  ‘I  know  not 
what  course  others  may  take,  but  for  me,  give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death.’  Such 
language  is  intolerable.  .  .  .  Even  in  his  Jefferson’s  busy  days  of  the  Secretary¬ 
ship  he  had  found  time  to  pay  his  six  pence  to  see  an  alligator,  a  shilling  ‘to  see  a 
learned  pig,’  and  the  same  sum — so  stern  was  the  Republican’s  faith  in  equality — 
to  see  ‘a  wax  figure  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  .  .  .’  Garrisonian  abolition  was  but 
one  part  of  a  general  program,  of  which  the  other  planks  were  teetotalism,  com¬ 
munism,  and  extreme  feminism.  It  was  a  challenge  to  all  ordered  society — not 
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the  least  to  the  union,  which  it  denounced  as  ‘a  league  with  death  and  a  covenant 
with  hell.  .  . 

Although  Lincoln  is  treated  as  a  lovable  character  he  is  not  etched  by  this  pen 
as  a  loving  husband.  At  the  grave  of  his  dead  fiancee,  Anne  Rutledge,  Lincoln 
observed:  “‘My  heart  lies  buried  there.  .  .  .’  It  was  not  intended  as  a  compli¬ 
ment  to  Mrs.  Lincoln.”  With  1,800  biographies  of  Lincoln  already  published,  one 
must  classify  this  essay  as  courage  and  not  as  effrontery,  for  “The  Confederate 
Government,  with  foresight  that  has  proved  most  just,  warned  the  Southern  people 
during  the  war  that  ‘Failure  will  compel  us  to  drink  the  cup  of  humiliation  even 
to  the  bitter  dregs  of  having  the  history  of  our  struggle  written  by  New  England 
historians.’  The  North  won  the  Civil  War  and  the  North  to-day  has  money. 
Money  controls  journalism.  Journalism  controls  literature.  If  you  would  write 
about  Lincoln,  either  you  must  write  for  the  Sunday  School  and  tell  the  story  of 
the  noble  leader,  unstained  by  vice,  struck  down  in  his  moment  of  noble  victory; 
or  else  you  may  give  to  your  narrative  a  neat  spice  of  realism  and  artfully  fail  to 
conceal  how  the  character  of  the  great  president  had  to  it  a  regrettably  Rabelaisian 
side  .  .  .  just  such  a  Rabelaisianism  as  Babbitt  would  find  it  most  inconvenient  to 
banish  from  his  own  character.  He  sees  himself  reflected  in  Lincoln.”  The  sketch 
of  Calhoun  is  perhaps  the  best  of  the  four,  and  on  the  whole  the  statesman  wins 
over  the  logic-chopper.  The  impelling  forces  behind  Calhoun’s  seemingly  incon¬ 
sistent  career,  the  honesty  and  power  of  his  reasoning,  the  pathos  with  which  the 
South  advanced  toward  the  trial  by  arms  with  all  the  relentlessness  of  Calhoun’s 
own  logic,  leaving  him  mumbling,  “The  South,  the  poor  South,  God  knows  what 
will  become  of  her!”  are  faultlessly  displayed.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that 
the  real  import  of  two  of  the  most  masterly  essays  on  the  evils  of  the  majority 
principle  ever  written  should  have  affected  the  author  only  as  models  of  “lucid 
precis-writing  .  .  .  interesting  today  for  the  strange  suggestion  that  the  constitu¬ 
tion  should  be  modeled  upon  that  of  Rome.  .  .  .”  But  perhaps  some  expiation 
can  be  found  when  it  is  remembered  that  Walter  Lippman  in  his  discussion  of 
the  defects  of  the  majority  principle  did  not  even  mention  its  most  important 
antagonist. 

It  is  strange  that  a  work  so  pungently  critical  of  the  existing  order  in  the  United 
States  should  be  rested  on  two  fundamentally  conservative  postulates :  that  man  is 
a  property-owning  animal  and  that  morality  is  born  of  religion.  In  denying  Jeffer¬ 
son’s  premises  on  religious  toleration,  it  is  stated  that  “to  say  that  my  neighbor’s 
religion  has  nothing  to  do  with  me,  nor  mine  with  his,  is  a  glib  and  dishonest  half- 
truth.”  The  harm  that  agnostics  do  “increases  with  each  generation  that  they  are 
removed  from  religion.”  Jefferson,  realizing  the  futility  of  attempting  to  foist 
religion  or  irreligion  of  the  same  brand  onto  all  people,  convinced  himself  that 
“Difference  of  religion  is  advantageous.”  Such  a  scheme  to  the  author-critic  is 
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both  truth  and  falsity.  Since  there  is  only  one  truth,  those  happy  mortals  like 
Mr.  Hollis  who  possess  it,  should  make  it  prevail.  And  the  critic  of  Jefferson  re¬ 
turns  again  to  the  brotherhood  of  Torquemada  and  the  Inquisition.  In  spite  of  this 
position  every  sign  of  irreligion  in  his  heroes  is  displayed :  “  ‘The  day  will  come, 
.  .  ”  said  Jefferson,  “  ‘when  the  mystical  generation  of  Jesus,  by  the  supreme 

being  as  His  Father,  in  the  womb  of  a  Virgin,  will  be  classed  with  the  fable  of  the 
generation  of  Minerva  in  the  brain  of  Jupiter.’  ”  Of  Lincoln  he  writes:  “In  reli¬ 
gion  he  was  never  a  Christian.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  was  an  athiest  and  had 
written,  under  the  influence  of  Tom  Paine  and  Volney,  an  essay  ‘to  abolish  Chris¬ 
tianity.  .  .  .’  Yet  he  remained  what  was  then  known  as  a  free-thinker.  .  . 

The  bare-faced  prejudice  of  some  passages  of  this  book,  although  the  author 
sets  himself  up  as  an  impartial  historian,  tend  to  discountenance  the  cogency  and 
brilliance  of  other  passages.  “The  protagonists  [Jefferson  and  Hamilton]  lurked 
behind  these  newspapers  [the  National  Gazette  and  the  United  States  Gazette] 
as  vague  and  disaffected  shadows.  The  controversies  were  carried  on  by  hire¬ 
lings,  named  Fenno  and  Freneau,  names  which  suggest  a  couple  of  music-hall 
comedians  rather  than  the  high  confidants  of  weighty  statesmen.”  If  Mr.  Hollis 
had  ever  read  anything  that  Freneau  (a  very  good  French  name  with  no  conno¬ 
tations  of  ribaldry)  wrote  or  had  had  such  a  scathing  pen  turned  on  him,  never 
would  he  dare  dismiss  this  American  Voltaire  as  "a  music-hall  comedian.”  Again 
“If  a  politician  is  not  utterly  unlettered  it  is  among  some  people  thfe  fashion  grossly 
to  overpraise  his  literary  skill.  Few  politicians  of  this  century  have  possessed 
more  than  a  competent  command  of  written  language.  Wilson  had  hardly  that.” 
Among  recent  politicians  Wilson  is  the  only  one  whose  style  was  among  the  less 
vulnerable  spots  in  his  escutcheon.  If  so  serious  and  able  an  historian  as  Mr.  G.  P. 
Gooch  could  characterize  as  “lofty  declarations”  Wilson’s  peace  speeches  in  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  and  Italy  where  vast  crowds  surged  about  him  “as  he  expounded 
with  moving  eloquence  the  principles  of  a  lasting  settlement  .  .  .”  then  Mr.  Hollis 
ought  to  read  some  of  the  works  of  Wilson  before  rendering  so  flippant  a  verdict. 

Let  Mr.  Hollis  himself  repeat  the  obituary:  “It  is  then  the  thesis  of  this  book 
that  there  went  into  the  Civil  War  two  politically  minded  nations.  There  emerged 
from  it,  or  rather  from  the  period  of  reconstruction,  one  non-politically  minded 
nation,  content,  and  even  anxious,  to  allow  the  rich  to  order  its  life  to  the  smallest 
detail.  Its  so-called  political  life  has  become  little  more  than  an  empty  ritual 
against  which  Roosevelt,  alone  among  modern  presidents,  has  made  a  vigorous,  if 
partial,  protest.  The  real  life  of  America  is  lived  elsewhere.  Where  Jefferson 
and  Calhoun  were  masters  and  Lincoln  at  least  dared  to  struggle  for  mastery,  even 
Wilson  was  a  servant  and  such  men  as  McKinley  or  Harding  were  almost  puppets. 
Wilson  was  arrogant  before  McCombs  or  Lansing;  he  was  not  arrogant  before 
J.  P.  Morgan.” 
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Rare  JVine  Mixed  With  Stiff  Corn 

Look  Homeward,  Angel.  By  Thomas  Wolfe.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  6 26  pp. 

$2.50. 

By  Thomas  J.  Shaw,  Jr. 

First  published  in  the  late  autumn  of  last  year,  Mr.  Wolfe’s  Look  Homeward, 
Angel,  has  been  uncommonly  well  received  by  both  the  journalistic  and  the  serious 
critics  of  the  American  scene.  As  a  work  of  art  coming  out  of  the  confused  and 
chaotic  currents  of  our  literature,  this  novel  has  every  right  to  command  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  discerning  readers.  Around  the  experiences  and  character  of  the  young 
“boy-into-man,”  Eugene  Gant,  Mr.  Wolfe  weaves  a  poetic  and  ruthless  but  damn¬ 
ing  picture  of  frustrated  revolt  from  the  poverty  and  materialism  of  the  world. 

In  slow  but  sure  fashion  the  author  builds  up  the  background  of  the  family 
into  which  the  boy  Eugene  is  born.  There  is  the  stern,  hard  drinking  and  lustful- 
living  father,  W.  O.  Gant,  impractical  but  beauty-seeking  by  nature.  There  is,  in 
contrast,  the  penny-wise,  and  land  hungry,  misdirected  mother,  Eliza,  who  strives 
in  vain  to  weld  her  heterogeneous  brood  into  the  pattern  of  life  that  is  her  own. 
Also,  there  are  Eugene’s  brothers  and  sisters  equally  like  himself  through  their 
common  inability  to  drink  the  wine  of  life  without  draining  it  to  the  dregs  of  dis- 
pairing  disillusionment.  There  are,  in  addition,  a  host  of  minor  characters,  his 
mother’s  boarders  and  roomers,  his  school  teachers,  his  school  and  university  com¬ 
panions,  his  girls,  and  the  people  of  his  professional  contacts,  who  by  their  coming 
and  going  help  to  fill  out  the  canvas  of  the  book  and  to  explain  by  indirection  the 
complex  characters  of  the  house  of  Gant. 

Look  Homeward,  Angel,  has  within  it  the  strong  emotions  and  the  vital  re¬ 
actions  to  life  as  Mr.  Wolfe  sees  it  lived  by  those  in  the  lower  middle  class  of 
American  society.  Struggle  and  toil  and  trouble,  lightened  by  wild  moments  of 
joyous  but  drunken  abandonment,  leave  little  time  for  the  cultivation  of  that  life 
of  artistic  beauty  and  quiet  so  much  needed  by  the  sensitive  Eugene.  There  are 
interludes  when  the  boy,  under  the  wise  influence  of  Margaret  Leonard,  his  teacher, 
and  the  hard  but  kindly  control  of  his  brother  Ben,  has  given  to  him  a  glimpse  of 
that  social  ease  and  peace  for  which  his  soul  is  questing.  At  the  end  of  the  chronicle, 
after  his  no  less  bitter  university  episodes,  now  grown  to  a  hard  but  unbowed 
manhood,  Eugene  Gant  stands  with  his  face  to  the  world.  Forever  behind  him, 
but  unforgotten,  is  the  shadow  of  his  environment. 

With  all  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  Look  Homeward,  Angel  as  a  record  of 
human  aspiration  and  failure,  and  too  much  cannot  be  said,  as  a  novel  it  has  obvious 
defects.  As  a  book  it  is  by  far  too  long.  Mr.  Wolfe  is  confronted  with  a  jumbled 
pile  of  memories  and  emotions.  Afraid  to  cast  off  even  one  stone  from  that  pile 
lest  he  omit  a  part  of  the  truth,  he  ends  by  giving  the  whole  enmasse.  His  style 
is  at  places  poetically  beautiful,  as  in  the  description  of  the  death  of  Ben ;  at  other 
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times  it  is  a  mere  confusion  of  words.  Professional  teachers  of  English  would 
delight  in  using  their  blue  pencil  without  mercy.  They  might,  and  probably  would 
end,  by  crushing  the  heart  out  of  the  book. 

One  other  weakness  that  Look  Homeward,  Angel  has,  comes  through  no  fault 
of  the  author.  Rather  it  comes,  perhaps,  as  a  logical  result  of  his  environment. 
Mr.  Wolfe  views  life  consistently  through  the  eyes  of  a  man  born  into  the  lower 
level  of  society.  For  the  purposes  of  his  book,  at  least,  he  looks  with  suspicion 
and  distrust  upon  the  smug  life  of  culture  and  ease  (and  incidentally  wealth)  led 
by  those  very  people  who  possess  by  virtue  of  their  position  in  the  world  the  free¬ 
dom  and  refinement  that  is  denied  to  Eugene.  For  local  readers  this  defect  in  his 
perspective  will  have  more  than  a  personal  interest.  He  is  a  native  of  Asheville 
and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  His  none  too  flattering 
thumb-nail  sketches  of  Raleigh,  Durham,  Chapel  Hill,  and  his  native  town  (all 
thinly  veiled  under  substitute  names)  can  hardly  contribute  to  the  local  vanity  of 
the  inhabitants  thereof.  Indeed,  his  treatment  of  personalities  is  often  more 
caustic  than  deserved.  Such  reactions  come  merely  because  of  drawn  blood,  how^ 
ever,  and  are  not  to  be  considered  in  the  final  evaluation  of  the  novel.  Since  Look 
Homeward,  Angel  is  so  largely  autobiographical  in  its  source  material  it  would  be 
unwise  to  predict  what  will  be  the  result  when  Mr.  Wolfe  'writes  a  second  novel. 
Undigested  as  it  is,  his  present  venture  carries  with  it  the  power  of  truth,  and  even 
if  his  future  writing  be  but  half  as  good  he  need  feel  no  cause  for  shame. 

Portrait  of  a  Disillusioned  Young  Lady 

Joy  Is  My  Name.  By  Sarah  Salt.  Payson  and  Gark,  Ltd.  325  pp.  $2.50. 

By  Jack  Lentz 

The  reader  is  somewhat  reluctant  in  expressing  his  personal  reaction  to  Joy  Is 
My  Name,  the  second  novel  from  the  typewriter  of  Sarah  Salt.  With  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  her  first  novel,  Sense  and  Sensuality,  the  members  of  the  critical  fra¬ 
ternity  hailed  Miss  Salt  as  a  lady  in  whom  rich  talents  had  been  discovered.  Joy 
Is  My  Name  now  reaches  the  public  with  many  enthusiastic  endorsements.  After 
reading  the  endorsements  (folded  about  the  book  jacket)  perhaps  one  expects  too 
much,  but  certainly  this  novel  seems  neither  “an  unforgettable  piece  of  realism” 
nor  “a  sombre  and  brilliant  novel.”  The  book,  in  short,  is  simply  a  fair  piece  of 
writing  designed  largely  for  women,  whom  it  will  undoubtedly  delight.  Miss  Salt 
has  a  remarkable  insight  into  feminine  psychology  (so  we  are  informed  by  her 
critics).  Perhaps  a  male  reviewer  ought  to  blush  a  little  in  daring  to  criticize  the 
novel  since  it  is  essentially  a  woman’s  book. 
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The  theme  of  Joy  Is  My  Name  (a  bitterly  ironic  title)  has  already  been  worn 
quite  threadbare  and  the  plot  is  so  old  that  it  now  seems  curiously  amateurish. 
Author  Salt  sets  forth  the  story  of  Joyce  Raven  and  her  craving  for  theatrical 
stardom.  Joy  is  a  pretty  provincial  English  girl  of  the  lower  middle  class.  Her 
mother  spoils  her,  teaches  her  to  be  pure  and  sentimental.  The  girl  leaves  home 
lured  by  that  great  tinsel  world  which  is  the  theatre.  She  attains  her  common 
ambition  of  becoming  “a  real  actress”  by  joining  out  with  Mrs.  Rice-Pilkington’s 
Repertory  Company — a  small,  tawdry,  and  third-rate  theatrical  organization.  Joy 
loses  her  pitiful  job  with  the  company  when  Maurice,  the  beautiful  leading  man, 
gives  her  a  pair  of  pretty  shoes.  After  Maurice  has  made  eyes  at  Joy,  she  goes 
to  London  and  nearly  starves  while  looking  for  work.  Here  she  realizes  all  the 
hard,  cruel  wickedness  of  cities  and  men.  While  in  London  she  receives  word  that 
her  mother  is  dying  and  Joy  loses  her  good  name  in  order  to  obtain  money  for  her 
railroad  fare.  She  travels  over  the  same  path  beaten  hard  by  her  earlier  literary 
sisters — but  her  return  home  to  “dearest  mother”  is  another  disillusion.  Her 
mother  no  longer  considers  her  a  pure  child  and  is  all  too  ready  to  suspect  evil. 
Joy  returns  to  London  and  gets  a  job  as  a  companion  to  an  old  lady  in  a  private 
asylum — but  Joy,  ever  the  defenseless  young  thing,  is  not  able  to  protect  herself 
against  the  doctor  and  she  is  fired  again.  Finally  she  seeks  out  Maurice,  who  has 
ever  been  in  her  thoughts,  and  is  happy  with  him  for  twenty-four  hours.  Her 
love  for  him  seems  to  be  in  one  part  passion  and  nine  parts  curiosity.  Incidentally, 
Maurice  seems  to  be  the  prime  cad  in  fiction  this  season. 

The  most  memorable  character  of  the  book  is  Mrs.  Rice-Pilkington,  a  fading 
star  who  has  played  before  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe — and  continually  boasts 
of  it.  We  see  her  as  a  down-and-out  actress  loved  only  by  a  Pekinese  pup.  Some 
of  the  characters  are  hard  and  notable,  but  the  reader  is  little  concerned  with  their 
fates.  The  individuals  of  the  novel  are  by  no  means  full-bodied  or  convincing, 
they  are  silly  and  boring.  Joy  is  so  innocent  that  she  appears  ridiculous.  To  pity 
these  characters  would  be  unthinkable. 

Throughout  the  book  there  is  an  attempt  to  provide  a  touch  of  horror  now  and 
then,  and  enough  of  sordid  living  to  embellish  the  tale  after  the  manner  of  modern 
realism.  At  times  the  heart-breaking  intrigues  and  lamentable  jealousies  of  back- 
stage  life  are  vividly  and  interestingly  related. 

Miss  Salt  writes  sharply  and  brightly  without  any  attempts  at  smartness.  Her 
conversation  is  stripped  of  all  unessentials  and  the  commonplace  little  tragedy  of 
Joyce  Raven  is  told  with  swiftness  and  precision. 

The  novel  leaves  the  reader  discontented.  It  is  once  too  fragile  and  too  heavy- 
laden.  It  is  a  dull  piece  of  writing — the  plot  having  been  done  by  other  authors 
with  vastly  more  skill. 
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Superficialities  Stripped  By  Frolic  Winds 

Frolic  Wind.  By  Richard  Oke.  New  York :  Payson  and  Clarke,  Ltd.  263  pp.  $2.50. 

By  Ovid  Pierce 

Frolic  Wind,  aims  to  strip  men  of  their  superficiality  just  for  one  night.  This 
the  author  does  effect  by  an  actual  “frolic  wind”:  on  a  hot  summer  night  a  wind 
and  lightning  storm  blows  away  masks  and  exposes  the  insincerity  of  people  in 
their  nakedness. 

Four  very  old  sisters  of  an  established  name  and  of  unquestionable  wealth 
reign  in  the  realm  of  their  ancestral  estate,  Pagnell  Bois.  They  live  but  for  one 
purpose :  to  assemble  at  Pagnell  Bois  every  celebrity  in  art,  literature,  politics,  and 
science  that  comes  to  the  European  shore.  The  sisters  are  described  as  “four  great 
monuments,  whom  everyone  came  to  see,  unshakable  and  passionless  as  the  pyra¬ 
mids,  sitting  apart  eternally  and  watching  the  world  go  by.”  And  a  developed 
conception  of  them  is  as  “four  great  gargoyles,  through  which  the  discoveries  and 
ideas  of  the  world  must  spout  before  they  could  reach  the  common  herd.”  Their 
singular  craving  for  the  acquaintance  of  eminent  people  is  innate.  Lord  Chester¬ 
field,  one  is  told,  had  slept  in  that  room  in  their  father’s  time ;  and  the  archbishop 
had  admired  the  garden  with  their  grandfather  from  this  point  on  the  bridge. 

But  the  story  has  to  do  with  the  prominent  guests  of  these  eccentric  sisters 
on  a  week-end  that  brings  a  storm  and  a  catastrophe.  A  cousin,  and  a  dependent, 
of  the  four  sisters,  who  had  kept  her  youth  in  spite  of  the  tyranny  of  her  stoical 
guardians,  one  night,  intoxicated  by  a  newly  acquired  notion  of  freedom  and  a 
silver  moon,  goes  in  swimming  in  the  pond  with  a  naked  young  artist,  one  of  the 
guests.  A  storm  comes  up  and  rages  while  the  couple  bathes.  And  the  lightning 
that  delights  these  young  bathers  kills  one  of  the  older  sisters  who  is  watching  the 
storm  from  her  tower. 

The  guests  and  the  hostesses  gather  to  reckon  the  tragedy  and  to  shame  the 
lovers  who  had  been  caught  in  the  pool.  An  abnormal  atmosphere  of  uncertainty 
and  fear  holds  the  group  together.  It  is  as  if  by  means  of  a  commanding  power 
that  each  of  the  guests  and  hostesses  comes  to  make  personal  confessions.  Man’s 
helplessness  before  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  his  subjugation  before  the  will 
of  human  passions  are  driven  home  to  them  by  a  tragedy  and  the  fantastical  mad¬ 
ness  of  the  lovers.  But,  by  an  ironic  twist  of  fate,  they  do  not  pause  to  condemn 
the  young  couple,  but  turn  their  searching  thoughts  inward  and,  freed  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  their  masks,  tell  concerning  themselves  that  which  they  dreamed  they 
never  would  tell.  They  tell  what  they  had  shielded  for  a  life  time,  what  they  had 
been  forced  to  conceal  in  the  artificial  lives  that  they  had  lived.  Generations  of 
pride  and  confidence  and  formality  are  snatched  away  by  the  strange  wind  that 
had  at  the  same  moment  brought  death  and  life.  The  stern  ladies  of  Pagnell  Bois 
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cannot  point  a  condemning  finger  at  their  young  cousin.  The  author  turns  upon 
his  characters:  “Oh,  you  fools,  you’re  sex-ridden,  warped.  But  above  all,  stupid 
and  pitiable  in  your  inhibitions.  You’re  perverted,  if  you  like,  because  you’ve 
killed  yourselves.  Because  you  don’t  know  that  only  in  submission  to  yourself  is 
there  victory.” 

The  author  makes  an  appeal  for  the  freedom  of  spirit  and  thought.  He  realizes 
well  that  most  people  are  hypocritically  insincere,  and  that  people  see  only  the 
painted  masks  of  others,  masks  that  suppress  passions  and  originality  which  are 
only  natural  to  men.  The  characters  in  the  story  are  purposely  types ;  being  so,  the 
author  better  illustrates  the  universality  of  human  forces  that  are  concealed  in  the 
artificiality  of  life. 


A  Specialized  Anthology 

Unrest.  By  R.  Cheyney  and  R.  Conroy.  London :  Arthur  H.  Stockwell,  Ltd.  128  pp.  $2.00. 

By  Gerald  M.  Cron  a 

Printing  presses  continue  to  grind  out  their  assigned  work,  poets  leave  their 
writing  tables  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  verse,  and  from  the  efforts  of  R. 
Cheyney  and  J.  Conroy  in  a  field  of  verse  collection  heretofore  untouched  comes 
Unrest,  an  anthology  devoted  to  poetry  which  deals  with  the  theme  of  unrest. 
With  the  avalanches  of  anthologies  that  pour  in  a  steady  stream  from  the  publish¬ 
ing  houses,  it  is  no  wonder  some  of  them  have  come  to  embody  poetry  with  a 
central  thought. 

The  compilers  of  Unrest  have  carried  out  their  task  well.  On  the  whole  the 
verse  contained  in  the  volume  is  far  above  the  average,  but  when  one  encounters 
in  the  course  of  his  reading  those  rebel-poets  who  are  rebels  in  poetic  grammar 
as  well  as  thought,  he  is  inclined  to  experience  a  form  of  unrest  which  the  authors 
did  not  intend  to  convey.  However,  we  hasten  to  say  the  anthology  has  much  to 
recommend  it  to  any  reader  who  is  a  lover  of  verse  that  is  alive  with  color  and 
thought.  For  example,  the  reviewer  feels  there  are  indeed  few  people  who  cannot 
appreciate  the  poetic  mastery,  colorful  expression  and  keen-edged  satire  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Ellery  Leonard’s  “The  Pied  Piper,”  or  the  three  brilliant  sonnets  that  com¬ 
pose  Loring  Eugene  Williams’  poem,  “On  Guard.” 

The  verse  contained  in  the  volume  though  clinging  to  the  theme  of  unrest 
covers  a  broad  field  of  thought.  The  evils  of  factory  systems,  injustices  and  hor¬ 
rors  of  war,  evils  of  society,  and  imperialism  of  governments  all  come  in  for  their 
varied  treatment. 
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There  are,  to  be  exact,  fifty-five  poets  represented  in  Unrest,  but  the  volume 
will,  perhaps,  be  remembered  mainly  by  the  brilliant  work  of  Verne  Bright,  Julia 
Lois  Cahn,  S.  Bert  Cookley,  Harry  Crosby,  Arture  Giovannitti,  Ernest  Hartsock, 
Alice  Ferrin  Hensey,  John  Lee  Higgins,  George  Jarrboe,  John  Kearns,  William 
Ellery  Leonard,  Arthur  Truman  Merrill,  Benjamin  Musser,  James  Rorty,  Keene 
Wallis,  Paul  Francis  Webster,  Noah  F.  Whitaker,  Loring  Eugene  Williams,  and 
the  authors. 


Here  Today ,  Gone  Tomorrow 

Blue  Forest.  By  Viola  C.  White.  Boston :  The  Four  Seas  Company.  62  pp.  $1.50. 

By  T.  J.  S„  Jr. 

The  bare  fact  that  a  publisher  has  thought  enough  of  a  book  to  go  to  the  trouble 
to  bring  it  out  and  place  it  before  a  possible  reading  public  ought  to  be  a  guarantee 
that  the  volume  will  have  in  it  something  to  merit  the  attention  of  a  few  readers, 
but  with  such  a  book  as  Blue  Forest  it  is  difficult  to  find  even  that  justification.  To 
condemn  a  book  in  the  first  lines  of  a  review  is  much  like  hitting  below  the  belt 
before  trying  fairer  means  of  attack.  Therefore,  let  it  be  said  in  the  beginning 
that  Miss  White’s  verse  is  pleasing  enough  in  its  structure,  evinces  a  sense  of  poetic 
imagination,  and  has  behind  it  obvious  sincerity.  Her  sense  of  form  is  best  shown 
in  the  sonnets  on  “Bar  Island”  and  “The  St.  Gauden’s  Memorial  in  Rock  Creek 
Cemetery” ;  her  poetic  feeling  in  the  long  title  poem ;  and  her  sincerity  in  her  tribute 
“To  Edgar  Allan  Poe.”  The  body  of  the  work  in  Blue  Forest,  despite  these  good 
features,  lies  upon  that  middle  line  between  mediocrity  and  excellence.  When  the 
author  is  content  with  the  less  divine  aspects  of  poetry  as  she  is  in  “A  Gentleman 
of  the  Old  School”  and  in  “Accident,”  a  little  picture  of  the  subway  rush  hour, 
she  is  much  nearer  to  creative  originality. 

Although  Blue  Forest  lacks  the  divine  fire  associated  with  poetic  genius  it  is 
Miss  White’s  third  book  of  verse,  and  it  is  dedicated  to  Katharine  Lee  Bates. 
Aside  from  its  inscription  it  is  a  modest  and  minor  volume. 
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Who's  Who 

Wade  H.  Adams  again  draws  the  frontispiece.  He  is  a  student  at  Duke  in  his 
sophomore  year.  .  .  .  Frances  Foushee  is  not  a  newcomer  to  the  Archive,  but 
she  appears  as  the  author  of  verse  for  the  first  time  in  this  issue.  .  .  .  Edward 
Mylod  is  the  promising  young  freshman  poet.  .  .  .  Virginia  McCormick  is  one 
of  the  faithful  outside  contributors  to  the  Archive.  She  lives  in  Norfolk,  Va. 
.  .  .  Vernon  Altvater  ranks  a  graduate  student  in  the  department  of  Evonomics. 
He  lives  in  Denver,  Colorado.  .  .  .  May  Folwell  Hoisington  appears  in  the 
Archive  for  the  first  time  this  year,  but  has  contributed  to  the  magazine  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  She  is  a  resident  of  Rye,  New  York.  .  .  .  John  Capman  hails 
from  the  wide  open  spaces  of  Texas,  the  university  of  which  state  claims  him  as  a 
medical  student.  In  the  way  of  scholastic  laurels,  he  has  already  garnered  a  M.A., 
and  is  now  working  toward  a  M.D.  .  .  .  Carl  Carmer  is  a  resident  of  Geneseo, 
N.  Y.,  and  at  present  is  a  professor  of  English  at  the  University  of  Alabama.  .  .  . 
J.  B.  Clark  is  a  freshman  at  Duke,  and  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  Archive 
in  this  issue.  .  .  .  H.  M.  Douty  is  a  student  at  Duke.  This  is  his  second  appear¬ 
ance.  .  .  .  J.  E.  A.  stands  for  a  sophomore  poet.  He  has  contributed  a  number 
of  poems  to  the  Archive  thus  far.  .  .  .  John  Tate  Lanning  is  professor  of  His¬ 
tory  at  Duke.  .  .  .  Thomas  J.  Shaw  is  a  student  at  Duke,  in  the  graduate  school 
of  English.  .  .  .  Jack  Lentz  and  Ovid  Pierce  are  also  Duke  students. 
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CONTRACT 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

Phil  attempted  to  take  some  of  the  burden  from  Madge  by  inter¬ 
rupting,  “I  guess  it’s  all  my  fault,  Charles.  I  loved  Madge,  and  could 
not  bear  to  see  her  left  at  the  disposal  of  the  world.” 

“No,  Phil,  it’s  no  one’s  fault.  Only  mine  that  I  was  spared  to 
live.  The  manipulations  of  fate  cannot  be  to  every  one’s  advantage, 
and  it  seems  surely  not  my  lot  to  receive  any  good  fortune  now.” 

Phil  did  not  reply  immediately.  He  was  endeavoring  to  arrive  at 
some  conclusion  that  would  offer  solution  of  the  situation.  After  all, 
Charles  was  obviously  the  one  most  deserving  of  Madge.  It  was  he 
who  first  called  her  wife,  and  he  had  always  remained  faithful  to  her, 
even  now  when  faithfulness  hardly  seemed  a  consideration.  What 
stronger  claim  did  he  have  on  her?  Was  his  a  greater  love?  His 
mind  was  suffused  with  doubt. 

While  Phil  sat  in  silence,  Charles’  brain  fairly  seethed  from  the 
volume  of  thoughts  that  ran  through  it.  He  could  see  no  way  out  of 
it  but  one.  And  this  was  a  thing  to  be  done,  not  argued. 

However,  he  turned  as  Phil  remarked,  “There’s  only  one  solution. 
I  have  done  without  Madge  for  twenty-six  years,  and  can  surely  release 
her  after  this  one  month  of  married  life.  You  have  only  to  take  my 
place  now,  and  all  will  be  well.” 

“A  very  cavalier-like  statement,  Phil,  but  a  solution  rather  to  be 
long  considered  than  to  be  accepted,”  Charles  replied. 

The  situation  had  by  this  time  become  extremely  tense.  It  seemed 
a  hopeless  affair  that  no  number  of  nerve-wracked  brains  could  direct. 

Madge  was  no  longer  to  bear  the  strain  and  awkwardness  of  it  all. 
She  began  to  laugh  hysterically  and  to  sob. 

“See  here,”  said  Charles,  “We  must  get  her  away  from  this  for  a 
while.  After  all  we  are  too  perturbed  to  decide  anything  now.  Let 
us  go  for  a  ride  and  forget  for  the  moment.” 

At  which  proposal,  all  three  were  soon  off  as  though  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events. 

Phil,  though,  was  resolved  to  carry  out  his  proposal.  He  had  not 
intended  his  statement  as  an  urbane  offer  to  draw  a  soft  answer 
from  Charles.  It  had  come  after  much  thought,  and  he  meant  it  as 
final.  He  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  his  breaking  ruthlessly  into 
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the  happy  marriage  of  a  friend,  even  though  the  peculiar  situation 
justified  it.  Charles  was  after  all  her  husband,  her  only  husband  as 
far  as  he  was  concerned.  He  would  not  stand  in  the  way. 

After  they  had  been  riding  for  about  two  hours,  they  stopped  on 
Madge’s  suggestion,  at  the  municipal  airport.  It  was  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  part  of  the  afternoon,  and  from  where  the  car  was  parked  near 
the  landing  field,  the  sun  could  be  seen  gradually  settling  down  behind 
a  low  mountain  towards  the  west. 

As  Charles  sat  looking  out  across  the  field',  he  observed  a  plane 
land,  and  a  familiar  figure  descend  from  the  cockpit.  Charles  opened 
the  automobile  door,  and  ran  hurriedly  across  the  field.  Madge  recog¬ 
nized  the  pilot  as  Ray  Merrill,  a  very  good  friend  of  Charles’. 

After  what  appeared  to  be  a  lively  chat,  Charles  yelled,  “I’m  going 
up  to  try  out  Ray’s  new  plane,  I’ll  be  back  in  a  minute.” 

Madge’s  form  stiffened  as  she  tried  to  call  after  him.  It  was 
too  late.  Her  eyes  rested  on  the  pale  and  startled  face  of  Phil.  For 
a  moment  neither  spoke.  Then  as  they  saw  Charles  throw  a  leg  into 
the  air,  and  give  a  pull  on  the  propeller,  the  absurdity  of  their  fears 
appeared  to  them  both. 

“I’m  seeing  ghosts  today,”  laughed  Madge  lightly. 

There  was  a  fierce  whir  of  the  motor,  the  plane  rolled  along  the 
ground,  and  like  a  rocket  shot  into  the  air.  By  the  time  it  had  circled 
the  field  several  times,  it  had  reached  an  altitude  of  approximately  five 
thousand  feet.  Suddenly  it  pointed  its  nose  straight  up.  The  plane 
seemed  to  poise  for  a  moment,  and  then,  as  if  caught  by  some  giant 
hand  that  confounded  its  course,  it  reversed  into  a  quarter  loop,  and 
headed  in  an  apparent  nose-dive  toward  the  earth. 

At  the  sight  of  this  Madge  screamed.  “Good  God,  he  is  going  to 
do  it.”  Cavalier  Charles.  Why  had  not  she  known  from  the  first? 
It  had  always  been  the  direct  way  with  him — without  thinking  of 
the  cost  to  himself.  Fascinated  with  the  horror  of  it,  her  eyes  remained 
glued  on  the  plane,  her  whole  body  tense  against  the  side  of  the  car. 
For  a  moment,  forever  to  her,  the  universe  was  suspended  from  motion; 
and  the  people  over  there  in  the  gray  sedan  were  enjoying  all  the 
thrill  of  a  stunt. 

Phil  at  her  side  was  not  less  tense.  “Great  God,”  he  thought, 
“He’s  done  it.” 
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The  plane  came  whirring,  spinning  earthward,  and  instead  of 
straightening  out  as  it  came  down,  it  catapulted  to  the  earth  with  a 
deafening  crash.  Immediately,  flames  enveloped  the  plane.  There 
was  no  hope. 

As  Madge  and  Phil  drove  away  from  the  scene  of  the  disaster, 
they  were  appalled  and  grieved.  Charles’  final  gesture  was  to  them  no 
consolation,  since  they  could  not  reconcile  themselves  to  the  utter  horror 
of  it.  They  merely  felt  awed  at  the  prospect  of  living  in  the  presence 
of  such  a  sacrifice  which  was  to  bind  them  forever  together. 

MENTAL  TAILS 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

the  catalogue  of  animals  again,  where  we  find  it  written  that  we  are 
semi-communicant.  This  ability  to  express  ourselves  in  a  certain  really 
imperfect  fashion  seems  to  be  the  point  at  which  we  diverge  from  the 
rest  of  the  vertebrate  group,  and  the  single  respect  in  which  we  may 
lay  claim  to  consciousness  or  intelligence  or  whatever  one  pleases  to 
call  it.  There  should  be  found  consequently  in  communication,  written 
or  vocal,  those  things  which  most  definitely  indicate  trunks,  and  are 
farthest  from  elephants. 

Apparently  we  have  hit  upon  the  blaze.  All  our  lives  most  of  us 
have  been  told  to  go  to  books  for  inspiration,  for  splendid  thought, 
for  beauty,  for  all  the  splendid  undefinable  synonyms  for  cerebration 
which  adults  have  amused  themselves  with  coining.  And  we  have 
done  so,  perhaps  even  been  satisfied.  Critically  examined,  however, 
has  literature  been  all  that?  Such  material  ought  to  have  least  of 
purely  animal  problems  in  it ;  it  should  reduce  to  the  minimum  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  self  and  of  racial  preservation.  Hamlet  stripped  of  his  verbiage 
is  concerned  with  self-preservation;  Milton’s  Satan,  behind  a  perfect 
barrage  of  figures,  is  fighting  to  live;  Romeo  and  Juliet  are  male  and 
female  animals  plus  some  good  clothes  and  fine  speeches  with  a  due 
amount  of  suffering  in  apology.  It  is  needless  to  extend  the  list  and 
perhaps  too  fashionable  an  occupation  to  be  worth  doing.  Passing 
from  purely  literary  communication,  we  find  that  government  is  after 
all  a  study  of  racial  preservation,  that  ethics  is  no  more  than  a  com¬ 
plicated  study  of  survival,  that  economics,  deprived  of  its  reverend  age, 
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is  dealing  with  problems  of  shelter  and  food.  Even  the  purest  chemis¬ 
try  and  biology,  fortunately  for  the  professor  of  either,  are  indissolubly 
bound  up  with  economics. 

Personal  conversation  remains  to  be  considered :  surely  there  should 
be  instances  when  the  most  intelligent  are  in  company  when  communi¬ 
cation  should  be  farthest  from  these  vital  concerns.  Here,  however, 
mere  confusion  gives  place  to  the  veriest  bedlam.  What  might  anyone 
think  who  had  heard  literally  hundreds  of  people  exclaim  of  some  one 
that  he  simply  “couldn't  carry  on  an  intelligent  conversation?”  What 
do  these  people,  of  whom  I  am  one,  mean  when  they  say  that  of  a 
person?  A  recent  experience  has  convinced  me  that  I  mean  nothing 
at  all,  except  that  I  don’t  like  him,  or  that  he  uses  poor  English,  and 
doesn’t  know  his  Twelve  Centuries,  or  perhaps  that  he  isn’t  able  skil¬ 
fully  to  conceal  his  mental  tree-stage. 

Three  young  men,  friends  of  mine  and  people  whom  I  have  thought 
to  be  rather  intelligent,  recently  foregathered  after  a  separation  of  a 
few  months.  According  to  current  quotations  on  B.  A.’s,  all  three 
had  educations  considerably  in  advance  of  that  degree ;  they  are  liberals 
in  regard  to  most  of  the  test  cases  commonly  presented ;  in  general  they 
tend  to  be  rather  academic  and  hyper-theoretical  in  their  ideas.  Such 
people  surely  should  be  able  to  dissociate  their  conversations  from 
affairs  of  elephants.  Yet  one  of  them  told  me  afterwards  he  had 
observed  the  curious  phenomenon  that  reduced  to  essentials  their  talk 
was  for  a  third  of  the  time  at  least  concerned  primarily  and  exclusively 
with  women,  food,  drink,  shelter,  under  the  lightest  of  disguises.  A 
part  of  the  remaining  time  went  to  a  discussion  of  these  same  things 
applied  to  races,  glozed  over  with  talk  of  group  patterns,  Neo-  and 
Palaeo-Malthusianism,  and  what-not.  The  remaining  part  of  their 
waking  time  was  devoted  to  a  satisfaction  of  some  part  of  their  imme¬ 
diate  needs.  In  a  word,  it  appears  there  is  no  such  thing  as  intelligent 
conversation ;  it  is  merely  a  type  of  snobbery  about  equivalent  to  elimi¬ 
nating  a  person  from  one’s  list  on  the  ground  that  his  coat  has  improper 
lapels.  Both  coats  are  composed  of  cloth,  both  conversations  of  self 
and  race  preservation. 

Perhaps  this  is  being  a  bit  absolute,  more  so  than  I  should  be 
able  to  defend,  but  assuredly  in  a  cause  which  requires  it  about  as 
much  as  any  imaginable.  I  don’t  enjoy  prattle  of  spiritual  things —  if 
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there  are  any ;  I  am  content  to  take  my  animals  as  good  healthy  brutes 
who  don’t  lie  awake  at  nights  and  fret  about  their  souls.  Yet  it  looks 
as  thought  somewhere  some  people  should  be  able  to  communicate  about 
something  less  atavistic  than  ways  of  getting  a  woman,  of  filling  the 
stomach,  and  of  covering  the  back,  if  we  are  to  plead  in  defence  of  our 
consciousness  the  ability  to  communicate. 

It  is  conceivable  that  many  people  might  be  disturbed  to  learn  that 
they  are  unable  to  get  away  from  race  and  species  preservation ;  some 
have  always  been.  In  the  face  of  this  information  they  may  go  des¬ 
perately  about  with  lanterns  in  daylight  looking  for  a  subject  of  purely 
intelligent  conversation.  It  is  true  that  we  have  not  left  them  very 
much  for  comfort,  but  we  need  not  incur  the  charge  of  being  entirely 
destructive.  Therefore,  what  I  propose  is  that  people  who  are  so 
minded  should  settle  down  to  calculus.  Then  when  peers  assemble  and 
wish  to  speak  of  higher  things  they  may  draw  out  their  pens  and  sketch 
out  problems  on  the  table  cloth,  spending  a  lovely  evening  considering 
parabolas. 

It  is  all  more  or  less  due  to  those  dyspeptic  philosophers  who  have 
shown  so  conclusively  that  man  is  at  that  most  painful  stage  of  becom¬ 
ing  conscious  enough  to  know  he’s  unconscious.  Narcissus  has  leaned 
too  far  out  above  the  pool  and  seen  his  mental  tail.  And  what  is  most 
tragic  and  touching  is  that  he’s  learned  it  isn’t  the  sort  that  will  atrophy 
and  disappear  by  sitting  on  it  for  a  long  time. 
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Fingers 

By  Worden  French  Lovell 

A  sand-fringed  island  in  the  middle  of  the  sea — 
Dark  and  silent  in  the  moonless  night ; 

Palm  trees  swaying  like  ghost  souls  free, 

Wave  tops  glowing  in  a  strange  white  light. 

One  sand  bar  like  a  pointing  finger, 

Plowing  through  the  water  till  it  sinks  in  the  deep. 
Stay  on  the  sand  bar !  linger !  linger ! 

Keep  from  the  jungle  and  the  things  that  creep. 
Out  from  the  jungle  comes  a  slow  low  drumming, 
A  black  woodpecker  on  a  dead  log  thrumming, 

A  black  woodpecker  with  feathers  on  his  head, 
With  grinning  teeth  like  the  carrion  dead. 

Side  to  side  bends  he  working  to  a  frenzy, 

Beating  on  the  log  with  his  hands  and  feet. 

Wild  eyes  roaming,  thick  lips  foaming, 

Sweating  and  panting ^witli  every  beat. 

A  thump  and  a  thud  of  feet  on  sand, 

A  rhythmic  dancing  serious  band. 

Dancing  ’round  an  altar  to  the  beat  of  a  drum — 
Not  another  sound  but  the  deadly  hum. 
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A  fair  black  victim  cooks  in  the  fire, 

A  moral  symbol  of  purging  vice ; 

Joined  in  love  to  a  funeral  pyre, 

A  virgin  maiden  sacrifice. 

Nobody  knows  for  the  jungle’s  silent, 

Nobody  sees  the  jungle  lairs ; 

Nobody  hears  for  the  wind  is  violent, 

The  jungle  kills  so  nobody  cares. 

Nobody  cares  for  ten  dead  maidens. 

Death  is  spelt  in  the  horrible  cadence, 

The  hum  and  the  thrum  of  the  hollow-log  drum — 
Fingers  beating  with  a  turn !  turn !  turn ! 

Side  to  side  bends  he  working  to  a  frenzy, 

Beating  on  the  log  with  his  hands  and  feet. 

Wild  eyes  roaming ,  thick  lips  foaming, 

Sweating  and  panting  with  every  beat. 

A  thump  and  a  thud  of  feet  on  sand, 

A  rhythmic  dancing  serious  band, 

Dancing  Wound  an  altar  to  ,the  beat  of  a  drum — 
Not  another  sound  but  the  deadly  hum. 
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In  India  Ink 

NO  DEFENCE 
By  Virginia  Stait 


very  one  who  knows  India — and  that  means  to  burn  under  her 
suns,  triumph  with  her  tom-toms,  hunger  in  her  deserts,  suffer 
.  her  fevers  and  be  intoxicated  by  her  roses — knows  there  are  the 
two  countries,  White  India  and  Black  India.  And  they  touch  and 
mingle  remorselessly,  in  love  and  hate,  in  jungle  and  hill,  in  ecstasy 
and  torture. 

A  short  time  ago,  in  half  a  dozen  English  papers,  appeared  the  fol¬ 
lowing  notice. 

“In  an  undefended  petition,  Mr.  John  Bayford'  Rathmore,  a  resident 
of  Paihecherra,  India,  sought  the  dissolution  of  his  marriage  with  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Carrington  Rathmore.  Heath  Maxwell  Windham  was  cited 
as  co-respondent.” 

The  article  was  lengthy,  giving  the  counties  in  which  the  couple 
were  born,  where  married  and  the  names  of  the  counsel  appearing  for 
the  petitioner.  The  matter  was  exhaustless  of  gossip  among  relatives 
in  England  and  friends  in  India.  Rathmore  was  known  as  a  man  who 
was  a  bubble  on  water,  which  Indian  epithet  fitted  him  better  than  an 
English  one. 

Ruthless,  handsome  in  a  rather  eastern  way,  confident  of  what  he 
wanted  in  life  and  his  ability  to  obtain  it,  this  land  of  his  choice  suited 
him  as  sails  befit  the  sea.  He  had  coarse  black  hair,  aggressive  eyes  and 
a  rather  stubborn  mouth.  This  aggressiveness  and  stubbornness  he 
used  as  necessary  when  force  would  give  him  his  desire,  at  other  times 
he  employed  other  means,  as  effective  but  not  so  easily  understood  by 
Englishmen.  He  had  been  married  to  Eleanor  Carrington  four  years. 

She  was  rather  quiet,  small,  not  pretty  to  the  casual  observer,  but 
when  one  knew  her  well  one  learned  that  her  eyes  were  beautiful,  that 
her  hair  held  all  the  exquisite  shades,  bronze  and  tawny  and  dusk,  of 
the  flandor  flower,  and  that  she  made  an  undaunted  effort  to  reconcile 
her  daily  life  with  the  life  she  would  like  to  live.  But  India  is  a  place 
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of  great  changes  and  cruel  deceptions,  and  it  is  the  unexpected  that  hap¬ 
pens,  in  every  land. 

And  so  it  was  in  this  case.  When  Eleanor  Rathmore  found  that  she 
could  not  hold  her  husband — his  love  had  gone  after  a  year’s  marriage 
— by  any  tie  of  convention,  she  had  been  appalled.  Very  slowly  the 
knowledge  had  threaded  its  way  to  her,  at  first  by  a  word  here,  a 
glance  there.  After  the  birth — and  death — of  her  baby  it  became  in¬ 
creasingly  clear.  More  lately — it  was  as  if  Rathmore  had  taken  down 
first  one  wall  and  then  another  to  show  her  things  that  puzzled  her, 
grieved  her,  tortured — and  finally  made  her  ashamed. 

In  India  there  is  much  muddy  water  that  one  must  ignore,  until  it 
can  either  be  made  clear  or  return  to  its  earth.  Eleanor  had  thought  the 
affair  with  Mrs.  Fortescue,  a  notorious  flirt,  less  important  than  other 
affairs  because  she  was  notorious.  Rathmore  was  head  over  heels  in 
love  with  her  before  Eleanor  realized  it.  The  end  came  suddenly.  He 
ordered  her  out  of  the  house  one  morning  in  a  drunken  fury.  As 
Eleanor  looked  in  his  face  she  knew  the  only  course  possible  was  sep¬ 
aration.  That  evening,  alone,  except  for  her  servants,  she  moved’  to  a 
rented  house  in  Paihecherra.  Soon  after  she  learned  that  Rathmore 
intended  to  procure  a  divorce  in  England. 

She  had  seen  him  once  since  she  left  his  home.  As  soon  as  she 
thought  the  drunken  fit  was  over  she  went  to  him  and  besought  him  to 
secure  a  divorce  in  India.  She  hoped,  as  a  woman  always  does,  that 
her  disgrace — so  it  was  in  her  eyes — might  not  be  known  for  a  time  in 
England,  until  she  could  gather  together  the  rags  of  her  pride  and  be 
able  to  face  life  with  some  courage. 

Rathmore  refused.  He  had  not  informed  her  what  steps  he  would' 
take,  nor,  indeed,  did  she  know  there  were  many  different  ways  of 
obtaining  a  divorce  until  a  lawyer  visited  her  to  say  that  Heath  Maxwell 
Windham  was  named  as  co-respondent!  It  was  a  bomb  which  broke 
the  earth  and  sky.  Heath  Maxwell  Windham ! 

She  knew  him  as  one  of  the  men  who  was  distinguishing  himself 
in  the  Civil  Service.  All  the  English  in  India,  she  thought,  were  either 
in  the  Army  or  Civil  Service  and  both  were  large  and  small  enough  to 
extend  their  tentacles  for  every  worth  while  man.  And  sometimes  for 
men  who  were  not  worth  while — but  the  English  Government  and  the 
men  themselves  overlooked  these  things.  Windham  was  very  greatly 
worth  while. 
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But  beyond  these  things — She  had  never  exchanged  one  word  with 
this  man  that  could  not  have  been  broadcasted !  She  had  laughed  and 
talked  in  her  dainty,  grave  way  with  the  various  men  with  whom  she 
was  brought  in  contact  at  Paihecherra’s  different  entertainments,  but 
not  one  had  ever  reached  the  point  where  friendship  stops  and  some¬ 
thing  else  begins.  Occasionally,  when  there  had  been  too  much  cham¬ 
pagne,  words  had  been  said  that  the  men  regretted  and  sometimes  apolo¬ 
gized  for,  but  every  woman  in  India  knew  that  such  things  could  not  be 
entirely  prevented,  where  cactus  and  acacia  grow  side  by  side. 

Eleanor  reached  out  her  hands  to  Jerrold  Ramsay,  the  lawyer  who 
brought  the  information  as  to  the  co-respondent,  as  one  who  would 
appeal  with  a  dagger  in  the  heart. 

“It  is  impossible /”  she  cried. 

When  he  explained,  and  she  realized  that  life  had  been  picked'  as 
by  vultures,  she  asked  the  useless  question,  “What  must  I  do?” 

“It  is,  of  course,  a  lawyer’s  clever  trick  to  enable  your  husband  to 
get  a  divorce  at  once.  Every  one  knows  the  cause  had  to  be  manufac¬ 
tured,  and  the  blacker  the  manufacture  the  better  for  the  divorce.  Un¬ 
less  you  buy  more  witnesses  and  take  them  to  England  and  spend  huge 
sums  you  cannot  stop  this  thing,  it  has  gone  too  far.  On  the  contrary, 
if  you  wish  the  divorce,  I  should  do  nothing.  Every  one  here  knows 
perfectly  how  it  is  and  I  shall  have  my  opinions  and  reasons  given  to 
the  four  winds — I  can,  at  least,  do  that  for  you.  Mr.  Rathmore’s  law¬ 
yers  merely  asked  me  to  inform  you  of  this,  otherwise  I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  case.”  The  lawyer  hesitated  a  moment.  He  was  much 
moved.  “You  would  be  free,  Mrs.  Rathmore,”  he  added.  The  tone 
told  her  that  much,  much  was  known  of  Rathmore. 

Mr.  Ramsay  reflected  a  moment  and  then  went  on,  “What  Mr. 
Windham  will  do  I  scarcely  know.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  disprove 
these  things,  oaths  can  be  as  readily  bought  here  as  the  turbans  above 
them.”  He  rose  to  go.  “If  there  is  anything  I  can  do  for  you,  or  you 
think  there  is  anything  that  can  be  done,  you  have  but  to  let  me  know.” 

“Yes,  come  and  help  me  then,”  she  answered  simply. 

Later,  that  same  day,  Nyndra,  Eleanor’s  servant,  came  through  the 
arcade  of  rose  trees  that  led  to  her  home,  bringing  her  a  card.  It  was 
Windham’s  card  and  below  it  was  written,  “I  must  see  you.” 
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Eleanor  hesitated.  Whatever  he  was  going  to  do  he  would  do,  she 
was  as  powerless  as  a  rabbit  in  a  tiger’s  claws.  So  Nyndra  was  told 
to  say  she  was  not  at  home.  With  his  eyes  full  upon  her  Nyndra  re¬ 
peated  the  words  slowly.  Once  he  had  put  the  evidence  of  his  eyes 
against  that  of  his  ears  and  it  was  wrong ! — but  how  strange  to  lie  so 
openly. 

Windham  knew  the  east.  He  listened  courteously  to  the  message 
and  then  said,  “You  have  made  a  mistake.  Did  not  Mrs.  Rathmore 
say  you  must  tell  me  this  tomorrow ?” 

“No  Sahib,  it  was  this  minute  she  said — ”  And  then  a  double  row 
of  ivory  showed  in  Nyndra’s  mouth.  These  open  lies  never  answered ! 

Windham  scribbled  something  on  another  card  and  was  shown  into 
the  small  drawing  room.  This  was  pretty,  superficially,  owing  to  In¬ 
dia’s  surfeit  of  flowers.  Eleanor  had  a  little  money  of  her  own,  but  she 
knew  she  must  be  careful.  “The  priest  runs  no  farther  than  the  tem¬ 
ple”  had  been  proven  too  often  in  India. 

“I  am  sorry  to  be  so  insistent,”  Windham  began,  “but  it  was  nec¬ 
essary.”  He  was  a  purposeful  man,  so  different  from  Rathmore  that  it 
might  have  been  each  was  made  from  the  qualities  the  other  lacked.  He 
had  a  strong  mouth  and  nose  and  rather  searching  eyes. 

“Yes,”  Eleanor  answered,  “only  I  don’t  see  that  anything  can  mat¬ 
ter  to  me  now.” 

Windham  looked  at  her  closely.  She  was  suffering  from  the  first 
shock  of  this,  by  and  by  she  would  recover,  be  the  brave  woman  he  had 
always  thought  her — yes,  brave.  In  the  last  years  her  life  with  Wind¬ 
ham  had  needed  barriers  and  defences  and  redoubts  and  she  had  put 
them  up,  one  by  one. 

“I  have  come  to  ask  you  what  you  would  have  me  to  do  in  this 
matter  ?” 

Surely  she  had  not  heard  aright !  He  would  do  whatever  his  strong 
nature  prompted — why  should  he  consider  her  in  the  least? 

“I  do  not  understand.”  One  hand  fastened  on  the  other  in  a  clasp 
that  was  meant  to  hurt,  physical  pain  is  medicine  for  mental  torture. 

“I  thought  of  various  things  when  this  first  reached  me;  suit  for 
libel,  retaliation  at  all  costs,  but  from  information  I  have  received  and 
other  things  of  which  I  will  tell  you,”  he  just  glanced  at  her  face  from 
which  the  color  had  ebbed,  leaving  her  white  to  the  lips,  “I  have  decided 
with  your  approval,  differently.  You  want  him  to  get  the  divorce?” 
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Her  lips  seemed  actually  to  part  with  difficulty.  “Yes,”  she 
breathed. 

Windham  continued,  almost  repeating  the  lawyer’s  words,  “If  I 
were  to  sue  him  for  libel  there  would  be  no  end  of  delay,  no  end  of 
quibbles  on  both  sides  and,  if  this  is  the  ground  he  has  taken,  it  might 
prevent  it.  Do  not  think,”  he  smiled  at  her,  as  one  would  touch  a  child 
in  pain,  “that  I  am  doing  it  to  clear  the  way  altogether  for  a  divorce. 
But  so  absurd  is  the  allegation  that  I  have  been  advised  not  to  take  any 
action  in  the  affair ;  it  is  absolutely  unequaled  even  in  this  land  of  manu¬ 
factured  falsehoods.  Purchell” — he  was  a  devoted  missionary — “told 
me  that  Rathmore  came  to  him  one  evening  and  discussed  the  matter 
and  that  he  selected  me  from  the  list  he  had  made  of  different  men — 
the  men  he  thought  would  give  him  the  least  trouble !  Why — I  do  not 
know.  I  would  not  hurt  you  more,  but  you  should  know  all  this  that 
you  may  not  feel  it  so  keenly — it  is  a  put  up  job.”  The  last  words  were 
very  bitter. 

“But  you — you  will  suffer  if  you  do  not  defend  yourself,  and  I — ” 

“It  is  you  we  Englishmen  should  think  of  here,  away  from  home, 
with  only  a  husband  who  is  divorcing  you — cruelly.  To  allow  this  to 
remain  as  Rathmore  has  planned  it  seems  an  outrage  and  yet,  all  things 
considered — ”  he  broke  off,  gazing  at  Eleanor  reflectively,  with  some 
new  expression  she  did  not  quite  understand.  “I  have  taken  the  advice 
of  my  lawyer  about  this,  of  course,  and  I  asked  him  to  consider  you 
alone  in  the  matter.  He  advised  what  I  have  told  you.  Purchell  is 
going  up  and  down  Paihecherra  telling  this — the  really  remarkable 
thing  about  it  is  that  he  went  to  Purchell.  I  believe  that  man  could 
‘turn  a  mad  dog  from  his  bite,’  as  Bharabhuti,  I  think,  said.  Moreover, 
the  people  who  know  you  believe  it — and  also  the  people  who  know  me,” 
he  finished. 

Eleanor’s  eyes  thanked  him,  this  was  water  when  she  had  expected 
drought.  The  little  flush  of  grateful  surprise  told  him  much.  What  a 
beast  Rathmore  was !  What  a  damned  beast ! 

“So,”  Windham  went  on  slowly,  that  she  might  gather  this  impor¬ 
tant  fact,”  my  lawyer,  Purchell  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  will 
be  the  readiest  solution  of  the  matter  to  allow  the  divorce  to  proceed. 
It  has  been  published  everywhere,  as  to  publicity.  The  whole  matter 
will  end  sooner.  If  it  is  contested,  if  he  does  not  get  it — he  has  been 
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drinking  so  much  lately  that  we  would  greatly  fear  for  you.  In  a  fort¬ 
night  everything  is  pryed  here.” 

Two  months  later  Eleanor  heard  she  was  free,  in  a  strange  land 
with  few  friends  and  very  little  money.  Foreigners  do  not  go  to  Paihe- 
cherra  to  make  friends  and  the  Indians  have  no  easy  pass  word  for 
aliens. 

She  could  not  return  to  England.  They  never  forgot  in  England. 
Besides  her  family  had  warned  her  and  predicted — if  not  exactly  this 
cataclysm,  at  least  cataclysm  enough.  And  it  was  a  hundred  times 
worse  than  their  worst  prophecies.  In  her  inmost  heart  she  knew  her 
people  had  virtually  cut  her  off.  Long  delayed,  infrequent  letters  tell 
a  plainer  tale,  sometimes,  than  voice  and  eyes. 

She  paid  and  sent  off  her  servants,  Haslat  and  Domkom  and  Tezgar, 
meaning  to  keep  only  her  ayah,  but  Nyndra  refused  to  leave. 

“If  the  Memsahib  has  only  water  I  will  drink  the  scum,  if  fruit  I 
will  eat  the  seeds,”  he  said  in  the  ardent,  eastern  way.  Eleanor  re¬ 
membered  then  that  he  more  than  liked  Norissur,  her  ayah,  who  had 
several  lovers.  Between  the  two  servants  Eleanor  was  well  taken 
care  of,  until,  she  told  herself,  she  could  find  some  employment. 

And'  then — of  course  it  was  going  to  happen,  only  she  had  put  the 
thought  of  it  as  far  from  her  as  possible — Rathmore  returned  to  Paihe- 
cherra  and  preparations  were  begun  for  his  marriage  to  Mrs.  Fortes- 
sue.  So  he  had  stuck  to  Mrs.  Fortescue!  Eleanor  had  tried  not  to 
think  of  it.  It  was  her  way  of  bearing  it.  Rathmore  was  so  unstable 
that  she  would  not  have  been  surprised  if  he  had  changed  half  a  dozen 
times  between  first  moon  and  full  moon.  Still,  Mrs.  Fortescue!  The 
vacant  doll  who  cared  only  for  herself  and  the  men  she  could  attract, 
the  men  with  money.  How  long,  married  or  unmarried,  would  it  last, 
Eleanor  wondered?  It  was  said  Mrs.  Fortescue  had  left  her  husband 
as  soon  as  he  had  lost  his  fortune.  It  was  said  she  existed  because  of 
racing  bets,  placed  advantageously  by  her  admirers,  sometimes  so 
placed  that  she  only  knew,  after  the  least  likely  horse  had  won,  on  which 
horse  she  had  put  her  money ! 

Eleanor  was  painting  again.  She  had  done  good  work  in  England 
and  she  found  the  English  and  Indians,  too,  liked  her  painted  glimpses 
of  this  land,  jewelled  by  her  suns  and  framed  by  her  shadows.  For 
there  are  the  black  pearls  as  well  as  the  white. 
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Sometimes  she  painted  a  bit  of  the  Rajmahal  hills,  or  the  terraces 
called  Ghauts,  with  a  hovering  sky  of  naked  crimson  or  a  far  off  one, 
infinitely  remote.  Sometimes  it  was  the  Vindhya  range  or  a  jungle 
scene  with  a  flaming  parrot  for  accent.  And  again  it  was  the  Bhadro 
river,  twisting  itself  into  lakes,  the  banks  stacked  with  teak  and  sappan, 
pink  fruit  trees  and  betel  palm  and  on  the  water  a  solitary  ibis,  its  cylin¬ 
drical  bill  seemingly  ever  on  the  hunt  for  food.  There  were  the  shrines, 
too,  which  greatly  attracted  Eleanor’s  brush,  or  bits  of  landscape  with 
just  a  spire  or  dome  or  arcade  belonging  to  the  temples  of  the  Jainas. 
The  pillared  halls  made  exquisite  pictures — occasionally  one  would 
possess  a  thousand  pillars — with  an  idol  looking  from  the  everlasting 
to  the  everlasting. 

The  painting  served  to  distract  Eleanor  from  the  strange  rumors 
she  heard  of  Rathmore  and  Mrs.  Fortescue.  The  very  air  seemed  to 
bring  the  news  and  it  gathered  as  a  flock  of  vultures  and  clung  with 
beaks  and  claws  until  the  last  morsel  of  scandal  was  extracted,  when  the 
atmosphere  cleared  for  a  feast  elsewhere.  That  Rathmore  was  drinking 
heavily,  she  believed,  but  that  Mrs.  Fortescue  was  on  the  eve  of  her 
marriage  to  this  rich  man  and  flirting  openly  with  some  one  else — That 
was  improbable. 

But  the  rumors  persisted  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  said  she  would 
say  no  at  the  very  altar.  Eleanor  knew  she  would  be  thankful  when 
it  was  over.  Married  or  not  married  the  jaws  of  gossip  would  be  closed 
for  a  time  after  the  date  set,  the  first  of  November. 

Windham  came  to  see  Eleanor  again.  It  was  some  two  months  be¬ 
fore  the  marriage.  He  started  a  little  when  she  entered  the  room.  She 
should  have  gone  away,  it  was  purgatory  for  her  to  stay  here  and  hear 
all  this  clamor  of  dubiousness.  Was  it  possible  she  was  too  poor? 

He  glanced  about  the  room,  man  fashion  scarcely  able  to  decide. 
Great  jars  held  growing  roses  and  between  were  bowls  of  cut  roses, 
but  they  were  in  cheap  pottery.  There  was  not  even  one  piece  of  Koft, 
the  work  brought  from  Persia,  but  copied  and  sold  everywhere  in  India. 
Here  and  there  were  her  paintings  and  the  room  was  supplied  with 
numberless  cushions.  But  it  might  be — He  should  have  thought  of  it 
sooner. 

“Mrs.  Rathmore,  I  have  come  on  a  matter  which  I  should'  have 
asked  you  about  when  I  was  here  and  which  may  be  too  late  now,  but  it 
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did  not  occur  to  me  then.  I  think  you  would  have  sued  for  alimony  if 
I  had  not  said  I  would  take  no  steps  in  the  matter?  I  fear  I  have  done 
you  wrong?” 

“Would  they  have  given  it  to  me,  as  I  was  supposed  to  be  the  one  in 
fault  ?”  she  questioned. 

“Yes,  it  is  frequently  done  when  the  wife  is  really  in  fault,  nearly 
always  by  a  man  who  does  not  wish  to  see  his  wife  absolutely  stranded. 
Of  course  it  is  too  late  for  alimony  pendente  life,  but  I  think  something 
could  be  arranged,  even  at  this  late  date.  Mr.  Rathmore  is  a  rich  man.” 

“Yes,  I  know,  but  I  think — Oh,  I  don’t  want  a  penny!” 

“Every  one  feels  that  way,  but  bread  and  butter  is  not  bought  by — ” 
He  hesitated,  for  Eleanor’s  eyes  told  him  that  she  had  made  her  de¬ 
cision,  that  some  pain  is  a  shield  compared  to  blatant  suffering. 

“I  think  I  understand,”  he  said  gently.  One  of  the  roses  began  to 
shatter  its  leaves  on  the  floor,  stirred  by  a  little  wind.  Something 
seemed  very  finished  in  the  room. 

“I  have  spoken  to  you  of  things  that  other  friends  might  not  men¬ 
tion,  and  now  there  is  something  else  I  would  ask,  a  question  that  I 
think  under  all  the  circumstances  is  right  to  ask.” 

The  pallor  of  Eleanor’s  face  increased'.  She  could  not  bear  any 
more — why  did  he  not  know  ? 

“I  don’t  think  the  unusual  circumstances  give  you  any  right  to — 
probe,”  she  said,  but  the  quiver  of  the  lips  told  him  that  the  words  were 
only  said  as  a  wounded  thing  would  seek  shelter. 

He  leaned  forward  and  his  reassuring  gaze  gave  her  the  feeling  of 
curious  rest  that  the  orient  often  gives,  as  if  one  would  not  only  be 
soothed,  but  by  and  by  chastened  by  the  present  hurt.  “You  do  know,” 
he  spoke  solemnly,  “that  I  would  not  add  one  grain  of  sand'  to  your 
desert.”  Westerners  nearly  always,  did  they  have  any  kinship  with 
this  land,  slip  into  its  mode  of  speech,  the  passion  of  its  longing,  the 
wail  of  its  desolation  not  being  escapable.  He  went  on,  without  waiting 
for  an  answer.  “I  have  thought  you  might  not  have  the  means  to  con¬ 
tinue  this  life,  even  as  you  live  it  now,  and  if  so,  until  you  get  a  regular 
market  for  your  pictures,  would  you  not  allow  me,”  he  tried  to  put  it 
in  the  most  casual  way,”  to  be  your  banker  for  a  short  time?” 

(Continued  on  page  25) 
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Sonnet 

By  Elsie  Louise  Williamson 

I  was  the  lonely  faun  that  knew  the  way 
Down  through  the  rocky  wood  paths  to  the  lake ; 
Knew  all  the  caves  and  thickets  and  would  break 
Silently  through  where  shattered  sunlight  lay. 
No  maze  of  twigs  or  brush  bewildered  me. 

And  that  wild  beauty  grew  into  my  heart — 

Only  the  step  of  hunters  made  me  start 
For  more  than  life  I  valued  being  free. 

Yet  you  appeared  a  lonely  spirit  too — 

A  hermit  bound  to  Nature’s  solitude 
And  when  you  offered  gentleness  and  food 
The  common  bond  was  strengthened  as  it  grew. 
With  all  my  trust,  how  could'  I  ever  know 
You  meant  to  capture  me  and  bind  me  so? 
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On  A  Birthday 

By  R.  S. 

This  is  my  birthday  gift  to  you — 

Not  that  mere  token  of  remembrance 
I  sent  you.  Is  there  a  greater  gift 
Than  well-spoken  words,  if  sincere?  To  you, 
Whom  a  score  of  years  have  crowned  and  one, 

And  wear  them  with  that  grace  and  smile 
Which  takes  my  heart  a  willing  prisoner, 

The  while  I  search  for  sterner  stuff,  and  find 
Such  promises  of  wit,  wisdom,  patience 
And  fidelity,  as  make  my  own  weak  talents 
Seem  too  few — to  you  I  give  my  love. 

My  offering  is  made,  and  with  it  a  prayer : 

Lasting  love  is  best;  I  would  forever  pledge  mine, 
And  pray  no  shorter  life  for  yours. 

So  may  we  grow  that  the  hand  of  Time, 

Layed  on  our  shoulders,  shall  ne’er  be  cold, 

But  each  successive  morning  find  the  virgin  fires 
Renewed  as  the  light  of  the  eternal  sun, 

Until  He,  looking  on  a  course  that’s  run, 

Shall  see  two  lives  in  beauty  lived  as  one. 
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On  Hospitality 

By  Walther  DeVille 

I  dare  say  there  are  few  people  living  in  the  United'  States  beyond 
the  age  of  seven  years  who  have  not  intelligence  of  the  much  cited 
phrase,  Southern  Hospitality.  That  there  is  a  type  of  kind  cour¬ 
teousness  existing  in  the  South  is  not  a  question  for  discussion.  One 
is  not  forced  to  depend  on  the  flagrant  highway  advertisements  depict¬ 
ing  the  colonial  family  in  the  pursuit  of  their  homely  pleasures,  with  a 
gigantic  hotel  in  the  background,  in  order  to  secure  such  information. 
It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  graceful  trait  of  the  South  has  been  com¬ 
mercialized. 

The  gentility  of  the  Southerner  is  quite  evident.  He  is  born  in  a 
gentle  indulgent  atmosphere,  and  acquires  his  hospitality  as  uncon¬ 
sciously  as  he  learns  to  walk;  even  as  the  New  Yorker,  for  example, 
whose  first  light  of  day  partly  cut  off  by  cold  gray  skyscrapers,  and 
the  first  breath  of  air  that  comes  to  him  is  one  strongly  saturated  with 
the  pungent  odor  of  a  big  city  transacting  its  daily  business,  inherits  its 
lack  of  regard  for  the  other  fellow’s  welfare,  his  reserved,  and  appar¬ 
ently  cold  manner. 

Since  there  exists  an  air  of  hospitality  about  the  South  one  asks,  why 
is  it  lacking  in  a  large  degree  in  the  North? 

Everyone  can  recall  from  his  younger  days  the  neighborhood  which 
maturing  years  might  have  taken  him  from.  If  this  neighborhood  was 
a  small  town,  he  can  clearly  remember  seeing  all  the  “kids”  of  the  town 
almost  every  day  of  his  life.  If  it  were  week  days  he  saw  them  at  school, 
played  with  them  when  the  day’s  routine  was  over,  and  on  Sunday  saw 
them  again  at  Sunday  School.  Thus,  from  his  early  life  the  small  town 
Southern  child  is  in  constant  contact  with  his  young  fellow-citizens, 
hardly  out  of  sight  of  them  during  the  twenty-four  hours  of  a  day. 

On  reaching  manhood,  we  see  this  instinct  which  was  formerly  play 
and  constant  mingling  together,  manifest  itself  in  the  form  of  kindness 
to  his  fellow-citizens  and  a  solicitous  regard  toward  everyone.  His 
kindly  actions  are  prompted  by  a  natural  interest  coming  from  an  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  of  all  with  whom  he  comes  into  contact.  He  treats 
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his  neighbors  with  courtesy  because  it  is  his  natural  expression  of 
friendship.  His  humanity  and  gentleness  are  not  a  schooled  suavity,  on 
the  contrary,  an  unconscious  exposition  of  an  inherent  feeling  of  warm¬ 
heartedness  toward  all. 

Consider  now  the  thinly  populated  South  that  existed  an  half  or  a 
century  ago,  and  we  can  easily  discover  its  tendency  of  warmness  and 
hospitableness  toward  strangers.  The  people  who  did  not  live  in  a 
town — and  this  class  consisted  mainly  of  the  land-owning  and  more 
well-to-do — owned  homes  and  estates  far  removed  from  other  neigh¬ 
boring  citizens.  Communication  was  very  slow  at  that  period  and  out¬ 
siders  were  not  a  common  sight.  Therefore,  a  stranger  coming  from 
another  county  or  state  brought  news  that  it  was  impossible  to  secure 
from  any  other  source.  Every  kindness  that  it  was  possible  to  tender 
him  was  not  too  much;  he  was  a  guest  and  was  justly  treated  so.  Thus 
we  see  the  South  composed  in  the  most  part  of  small  towns  and  estates 
from  natural  reasons  develop  a  kindness  and  amiability  to  all,  stranger 
or  neighbor. 

Turn  for  a  moment  to  the  metropolis  which  is  typical  of  the  North. 
The  first  thoughts  one  has  at  the  mention  of  a  great  city  are  huge  build¬ 
ings,  great  industries,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  people,  and  their 
many  requisites  for  communication  and  pleasure.  Now,  observe  a  child 
born  into  such  an  atmosphere.  From  the  outset  he  is  kept  under  the 
watchful  eyes  of  his  parents.  He  may  be  allowed  to  play  with  children 
of  his  own  age  who  happen  to  reside  in  the  same  apartment,  but  his 
circle  of  friends  does  not  exceed  these.  He  is  constantly  warned  of  the 
impending  dangers  that  surround  him.  At  the  proper  age  he  is  sent 
to  school  which  houses  along  with  him  hundreds  of  other  children  of  his 
own  age.  If  his  mother  does  not  walk  with  him  to  school  she  drives  him 
there,  and  returns  for  him  when  the  day’s  session  closes.  He  cannot 
begin  to  know  his  many  schoolmates,  and  therefore,  his  acquaintance  is 
decidedly  small,  while  he  is  at  the  same  time  surrounded  with  a  world  of 
people  and  things  of  which  he  knows  hardly  anything. 

In  such  a  community  a  child  necessarily  grows  up  fearful  of  the 
world  about  him.  From  the  circumstances  surrounding  his  life,  his 
contacts  with  other  people  have  been  small.  Instead  of  an  open  kind¬ 
ness  toward  everyone,  he  manifests  a  form  of  isolation  which  is  a  hesi¬ 
tant  restraint  brought  about  from  ignorance  of  his  fellow  citizens  rather 
than  a  disinterested  aloofness  to  them.  He  is  forced  for  his  own  wel- 
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fare  to  shun  a  person  until  he  knows  him  to  be  a  friend.  Thus  the  ig¬ 
norance  and  fear  of  the  world  about  the  child’s  early  life  grows  into 
a  sedate  and  apparent  coldness  of  manner  in  the  mature  person. 

However,  the  above  cannot  be  said  to  be  true  of  the  North  as  a 
whole,  for  it  is  only  necessary  for  one  to  go  to  less  populated  parts  of 
the  North  or  West  to  discover  the  same  qualities  which  we  have  enu¬ 
merated  as  belonging  to  the  South.  That  the  South  is  characteristically 
hospitable  and  the  North  more  reserved  in  its  expression  of  gentility,  we 
hold  as  a  fact,  but  it  would  be  far  wrong  to  describe  the  Northerner  as 
possessing  none  of  the  more  gentle  qualities  of  human  nature.  Like¬ 
wise,  there  are  sections  of  the  South,  the  more  thickly  populated  parts, 
where  inroads  of  big  business  have  tended  to  annihilate  much  of  the 
fineness  that  existed  before,  and  have  brought  about  physical  changes 
that  have  left  their  impress  on  the  culture  of  the  people  that  inhabit 
these  sections.  Therefore,  as  concerns  hospitality,  the  people  of  metrop¬ 
olises  in  any  section  of  the  country  will  not  differ  to  any  great  extent. 

Add  to  the  influences  already  mentioned  those  of  climate,  big  busi¬ 
ness,  and  with  it  the  desire  for  great  wealth  which  always  destroys  the 
better  culture,  and  that  of  geography,  and  we  can  arrive  at  the  true  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  Southern  and  Northern  people.  While  the  typically 
Southern  person  is  more  gracious  and  openly  courteous,  and  may  in¬ 
gratiate  himself  with  more  ease,  the  Northerner  is  open  to  equally  as 
much  friendliness,  and  though  more  practical  is  in  truth  as  kind  and  as 
courteous  as  the  person  from  the  South. 

Thus,  we  can  observe  the  products  of  two  essentially  different  en¬ 
vironments  and  their  respective  influences  on  the  life  they  embrace.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  have  the  person  born  in  a  warmer  climate ;  this  alone 
is  capable  of  producing  in  him  an  easiness  of  manner  quite  uncommon  to 
the  Northerner.  From  the  intimacy  he  is  used  to  in  his  small  town,  he 
early  learns  an  open  frankness  and  gentle  friendliness  that  may  be  car¬ 
ried  to  a  point  which  is  seldom  attained  by  the  person  from  the  oppo¬ 
site  end  of  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  person  born 
in  a  colder  section  of  the  country.  From  the  climate  and  nature  of  his 
environment,  he  is  less  the  reposeful  person,  more  practical  and  alert 

(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Pastel 

By  Lucy  Gay  Cooke 


I  saw  her  stand  tip-tilted 
Upon  a  little  hill, 

Swaying  lithely  in  the  wind — 

A  valiant  daffodil. 

So  blithely  poised  against  the  blue, 
Tip-toe,  with  arms  out-flung, 

In  exquisite  abandon 
To  the  joy  of  being  young ; 

As  vibrant  and  as  wildly  free 
As  a  lightsome  winged  thing, 
She  gave  the  poignant  ecstasy 
Of  a  remembered  spring. 
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On  the  Gate-Tower  of  the  Chateau 
de  Vincennes 

By  W.  H.  A.,  Jr. 

Towering,  now  quite  solitary 
’Mongst  the  modern  walls  and  barracks, 
Quarters  of  Chasseur s-a-Pied; 

Rising  o’er  the  summer  forest 
Just  beyond  the  Paris  rampart, 

Grimly  beautiful  survivor 
Of  an  age  that  long  has  passed, 

Stands  the  ancient  gray  stone  tower 
Of  the  castle  of  Vincennes. 
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A  Book  By  A  North  Carolinian 


There  is  an  old  proverb — singularly  appropriate  in  this  case,  since  it  is  of 
Biblical  origin — about  the  honor  of  a  prophet  in  his  own  country.  Let  a  North 
Carolinian  take  up  a  book  by  another  North  Carolinian  whose  name,  family,  and 
personal  history  are  familiar  to  him,  and,  be  he  ever  so  honest  in  his  resolve  to¬ 
wards  a  dispassionate  perusal,  he  will  feel  that  a  certain  bloom  is  off  it.  It  is  use¬ 
less  for  him  to  remind  himself  that  all  authors  are  known  somewhere,  that  Strat¬ 
ford  folk  saw  little  Willie’s  flannel  petticoats  on  the  line,  and  Milton’s  neighbors 
commented  upon  the  hardness  of  his  fare.  But  when  the  reader  loses,  as  he  turns 
the  pages,  all  consciousness  of  the  writer’s  previous  identity,  when  he  finds  him¬ 
self  caught  in  some  profound  (I  use  the  word  cautiously)  train  of  thought,  or 
struck  by  some  excellent  piece  of  imagery  or  description,  then  it  is  likely  that 
he  is  reading  a  remarkable  book. 

This  is  all  true  of  Mr.  Daniels’  Clash  of  Angels,  but  it  is  not  the  most  remark¬ 
able  thing  about  it.  The  other  things  are  that  a  man  so  young — he  is  only  twenty- 
seven — should  have  chosen  a  subject  of  so  much  philosophical  scope  and  failed  to 
trip  over  his  feet  when  turning  corners ;  that  he  should  write  with  an  intensity 
often  amounting  to  anger  and  manage  to  retain  an  inexhaustible  sense  of  humor; 
finally,  that  in  spite  of  an  obvious  thesis  he  should  give  us  a  narrative  that  is  de¬ 
lightful  in  its  own  suspense  and  irony. 

The  story  of  conflict  among  the  angels  is  found  in  all  legend  and  in  all  leg¬ 
endary  religion,  and  the  author  has  drawn  freely  upon  these  sources  for  his  novel. 
He  has,  perhaps,  caught  from  Mr.  Erskine  the  trick  of  making,  very  subtly,  a  par¬ 
allel  between  the  behavior  of  immortals  and  the  behavior  of  the  earth-bound  spirits 
of  our  own  acquaintance.  But  here  his  kinship  with  Erskine  ends.  For  there  is 
nothing  flippant,  nothing  casual  about  Jonathan  Daniels’  treatment  of  his  theme. 
One  gets  the  feeling  that  he  has  been  thinking  about  it  all  for  a  long  time.  When 
he  is  clever,  and  he  not  infrequently  is,  he  is  clever  spontaneously,  because  he 
can’t  help  it.  His  cry  is  against  the  makers  of  institutions,  the  despoilers  of  natural 
innocence  and  happiness.  All  of  the  angels  wake  out  of  nothing  into  a  beautiful 
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heaven  of  flowering  trees,  lyrical  birds,  and  crystal  streams.  The  angels  are  male 
and  female,  and  at  night  they  dance  in  the  grove  to  the  tune  of  Lucifer’s  lyre. 
There  is  an  edge  to  Heaven — a  terrifying  edge ;  standing  near  it,  looking  downward 
they  see  only  infinite  space.  Each  angel  goes  to  the  edge  and  dreams,  in  his  awe, 
of  a  Contriver  behind  all  things.  Only  Jehovah,  who  is  something  of  an  honest 
heavyweight,  is  not  content  to  keep  his  dream  to  himself.  He  broods  so  long  that 
he  confuses  the  dream  with  reality,  he  searches  for  some  serious  purpose  in 
heavenly  existence  and  can  find  it  only  in  a  repudiation  of  the  flesh.  Then  Gabriel, 
representing  the  unscrupulous  and  adroit,  takes  advantage  of  fatuous  sincerity 
and  twists  it  to  his  own  use.  Lucifer,  the  lyre-player,  the  apostle  of  pristine  justice, 
is  defeated  at  the  head  of  his  army  and,  upon  the  back  of  a  great  charger,  he  rides 
over  the  Edge  into  the  sunset.  Jehovah,  himself,  remains  a  stupid  figurehead,  likely 
at  any  moment  to  be  translated  by  Gabriel  into  pure  spirit. 

There  are  obvious  faults  in  the  book.  The  author  throws  in  purely  gratuitous 
bits,  such  as  Jehovah’s  creation  of  Earth;  and  his  style,  in  the  main,  is  mediocre. 
On  the  other  hand,  one  forgives  these  superfluities  because  they  are  good  bits  in 
themselves ;  and  one  is  hopeful  of  a  style  that  can  break  forth  into  anything  so 
fine  as  the  defeat  of  Lucifer. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  Mr.  Daniels  does  next,  after  this  very  pro¬ 
pitious  beginning.  Certainly,  it  is  refreshing,  aside  from  any  positive  merit  of 
the  book,  to  read  something  out  of  North  Carolina  which  yet  contains  no  mention 
of  miscegenation  or  the  cotton  crop. 


“  Daughters  Of  Eve ”  Versus  A  Daughter  Of  Martha 

Daughters  of  Eve.  By  Gamaliel  Bradford.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  and 
Company.  303  pp.  $3.50. 

The  Coimtess  Tolstoy’s  Later  Diary,  1891-1897.  Translated  by  Alexander  Werth.  New  York: 
Brewer  and  Warren  (formerly  Payson  and  Clarke).  267  pp.  $3.50. 

By  Thomas  J.  Shaw,  Jr. 

Mr.  Bradford’s  light-hearted  but  incisive  estimate  of  seven  Daughters  of  Eve, 
as  he  has  chosen  to  designate  his  new  studies  of  the  soul  of  woman,  is  a  bright  foil 
to  the  more  sombre  Diary  of  Tolstoy’s  Wife.  Obviously  enough,  the  difference  lies 
in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bradford’s  “psychographs”  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  Cath¬ 
erine  the  Great,  George  Sand,  and  the  others,  are  distillations  of  life  complete  in 
themselves,  whereas  the  Diary  of  Sophie  Andreyevna  Tolstoy  is  but  a  record  of 
a  part  of  her  life.  As  bitter  and  blunt  and  self-revealing  as  the  Diary  is,  it  stands 
rather  as  a  source  book  from  which  Mr.  Bradford  might  delight  to  extract  ma¬ 
terials  for  the  delicate  synthesis  of  his  art. 
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Of  the  Bradford  portraits  that  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  seems  to  be  the  most 
penetrating.  With  his  usual  rare  perspective  he  presents  this  woman  who  was 
the  wife  in  fact,  if  not  the  queen  in  name,  of  King  Louis  XIV  of  France.  Much 
that  the  world  would  like  to  know  about  her  charm  and  power  remains  undisclosed 
even  to  Mr.  Bradford’s  keen  insight,  but  he  probes  the  secret  recesses  of  her  heart 
in  a  way  that  commands  admiration.  With  that  other  queen,  Catherine  the  Great, 
of  Russia,  he  is  less  happy  in  his  analysis;  some  elusive  factor  appears  to  work 
against  his  ability  to  round  out  her  picture,  especially  in  the  treatment  of  her  mul¬ 
titudinous  love  episodes.  The  chapter  on  the  mystical  Madame  Guyon  is  a  good 
approximation  of  a  difficult  character  type.  The  shortest  and  slightest  sketch  is 
that  upon  Mademoiselle  Lespinasse,  the  great  lover  of  men.  Another  lover  of 
men  and  of  life  that  Mr.  Bradford  considers  is  Ninon  de  Lenclos.  His  sympa¬ 
thetic  portrayal  of  the  free  and  ever  youthful  Ninon  betrays  his  loving  appreciation 
of  her  spirit.  His  survey  of  the  “romantic”  temperament  of  George  Sand  does 
little  more  than  condense  and  clarify  current  opinions  about  her.  The  volatile,  but 
divine  Sarah  Bernhardt  forms  the  subject  for  his  last  paper,  and  Mr.  Bradford, 
as  nearly  as  it  is  possible  for  anyone,  reinvokes  her  quixotic  personality. 

Turning  once  more  to  the  Later  Diary  of  Countess  Tolstoy,  after  this  brief 
resume  of  the  Bradford  book,  the  reader  finds  in  the  character  of  Sophie  Tolstoy 
an  accurate  reflection  and  a  startling  confirmation  of  the  general  analysis  of  the 
spirit  of  woman  presented  in  Daughters  of  Eve.  Thus  one  volume  serves  as  a 
check  upon  the  other.  Remembering  the  younger  Sophie  Andreyevna  of  the  Earlier 
Diary  (published  last  year)  and  recalling  Tolstoy’s  character  of  his  wife  as  drawn 
in  Kitty  Shcherbatskaya,  in  Anna  Karenina,  it  is  easy  to  foretell  the  evolution  of 
the  middle-aged  Countess  of  the  Later  Diary  into  a  disillusioned  woman  who  has 
paid  the  price  of  being  the  wife  of  a  genius.  As  the  manager  of  her  husband’s 
estate,  as  his  amanuensis,  and  as  the  mother  of  his  children  Sophie  put  behind  her 
the  young  spirit  of  a  Ninon  de  Lenclos.  The  pages  of  her  Later  Diary  show  how 
she  tries  to  substitute  service  and  work  in  the  place  of  love  and  happiness.  Sincere 
as  she  is  in  her  attempts  at  sublimation  the  Countess  fails.  And  in  that  record  of 
failure  are  strong  hints  of  what  went  on  underneath.  She  is  at  times  prompted 
to  exercise  the  inner  control  of  a  Madame  de  Maintenon,  at  other  times  she  is 
drawn  to  yield  to  the  sense  of  the  romantic  like  a  George  Sand,  in  the  former  in¬ 
stance  through  domesticity  and  love  of  children,  and  in  the  latter  through  her  rather 
more  than  platonic  affection  for  the  musician,  Taneyev.  Like  Madame  Guyon  she 
seeks  the  consolations  of  religion,  and  like  Julie  de  Lespinasse  she  has  thoughts 
of  suicide.  Even  like  Sarah  Bernhardt  she  seeks  an  outlet  for  the  expression  of 
her  artistic  instinct.  But  the  Countess,  unlike  these  other  women,  is  never  quite 
able  to  abandon  herself  to  any  one  of  her  suppressed  emotions,  nor  to  execute 
any  one  of  her  roles  completely.  Perhaps  it  is  because  she  was  a  wife  first,  and  a 
woman  afterwards. 
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As  a  document  of  the  human  heart  the  Later  Diary  of  the  Countess  Tolstoy  is 
a  far  more  important  book  than  Mr.  Bradford’s  volume  ever  will  be,  a  concession 
that  Mr.  Bradford  himself  would  be  the  first  to  grant.  Despite  its  fragmentary 
form,  and  despite  its  repetition  of  commonplace  worries,  the  Diary  is,  after  all,  the 
material  from  which  such  a  book  as  Daughters  of  Eve  is  created.  To  prefer  the 
rough  Tolstoy  diamond  to  the  polished  Bradford  jewels  implies  no  disparagement 
of  the  latter.  All  of  the  subtle  discernment  that  has  come  to  be  expected  in  this 
eminent  “psycographer”  of  souls  is  to  be  found  in  his  Daughters  of  Eve.  But  to 
Americans,  at  least,  this  particular  book  will  never  come  home  with  quite  the  same 
force  as  his  earlier  works  devoted  to  the  foibles  and  the  spiritual  mountain-tops 
of  their  fellow  countrymen.  The  Tolstoy  Diary,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  world 
book  that  abates  not  in  its  interest  even  through  translation.  It  is  a  study  in  pathos 
of  the  bitter  demands  made  upon  family  relationships  in  the  name  of  idealism 
and  art. 

Readers  of  Mr.  Bradford’s  book  will  be  pleased  to  notice  that  he  has  dedicated 
it  to  Mr.  Lytton  Strachey.  They  will  also,  no  doubt,  be  generally  pleased  with  the 
subject  matter.  His  style  is  facile  without  being  slovenly,  and  his  humor  is  pointed 
without  becoming  too  obvious. 
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Saintly  Cardinal  And  Arch- Apostate 


Cardinal  Newman. 
pp.  $3.50. 


By  J.  Lewis  May.  New  York:  Lincoln  MacVeagh:  The  Dial  Press. 
By  Arthur  D.  Bridgers 


309 


It  is  extremely  difficult  for  a  great  figure  to  be  judged  impartially  by  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  The  contemporaries  of  Cardinal  Newman,  one  of  the  great  Vic¬ 
torians,  found  it  hard  to  judge  him  with  fairness.  He  was  greatly  loved  by  some 
and  hated  by  others ;  but  he  cannot  be  regarded  with  indifference.  He  is  remem¬ 
bered  as  the  Saintly  Cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church  in  England  and  as  the  Arch- 
Apostate  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  is  also  remembered  as  a  master  of  English 
prose.  Perhaps  some  know  him  only  as  the  author  of  “Lead,  Kindly  Light.”  Mr. 
May  in  Cardinal  Newman  has  attempted  to  give  an  impartial  portrayal  of  the 
strange  figure  that  Newman  presents.  Mr.  May  shows  a  deep  appreciation  for 
the  artistic  gifts  and  a  deep  regard  for  the  character  of  Cardinal  Newman. 

Newman  was  a  strangely  romantic  figure  in  English  history.  Born  into  the 
English  church,  he  became  a  member  of  its  religious  body,  a  leader  in  the  Oxford 
movement,  and  finally  he  turned  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  But  this  change 
did  not  bring  the  happiness  that  Newman  desired  above  all  things.  He  was  looked 
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on  with  suspicion  by  those  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  with  hatred  by  those  from 
whom  he  had  turned.  They  of  his  new  sect  desired  to  make  of  him  a  militant 
champion  of  the  Catholic  cause  in  Britain,  but  Newman  hated  this  militarism  and 
this  gaudy  display  of  a  man’s  inner  feelings.  He  thought  that  “a  man  believes  not 
with  his  mind,  his  intellect  alone,  but  with  his  whole  being,  heart  and  mind  and  soul 
indissolubly  one,  inextricably  united.”  Thus  Mr.  May  says  of  him,  “.  .  .  his  direct, 
his  immediate  appeal,  was  to  the  few.  .  .  .  Cor  ad  cor  loquitur.” 

It  was  only  in  the  very  last  part  of  his  life  that  Newman  gained  a  long-hoped-for 
freedom  from  suspicion  and  hatred.  In  January,  1879,  Newman  received  the 
news  that  Pope  Leo  XIII  wished  to  honor  him  for  his  services  to  the  Catholic 
Church  by  conferring  upon  him  the  Cardinal’s  Hat.  The  weak  and  feeble  New¬ 
man  greeted  this  message  with  these  words,  “The  cloud  is  lifted  from  me  forever !” 
This  recognition  came  only  a  few  years  before  his  death,  but  it  helped  strengthen 
his  last  days  and  put  to  an  end  unhappiness  that  filled  his  life  because  of  the  attitude 
towards  him  taken  by  those  of  his  own  Church.  Perhaps  the  misunderstanding 
that  was  connected  with  Newman’s  life  is  best  given  in  Mr.  May’s  own  words: 
“He  was  in  a  double  sense  an  anachronism — far  behind  and  far  in  front  of  his 
own  time.  He  reached  back  to  Athanasius  and  anticipated  Darwin.” 

We  cannot  read  Cardinal  Newman  without  reflecting  upon  the  beauty  of  Mr. 
May’s  prose.  He  undoubtedly  owes  much  to  Newman  whose  rhetoric  he  praises 
highly.  Within  this  biography  we  find  page  after  page  that  we  must  re-read  many 
times,  for  there  is  a  rhythm  that  flows  through  his  words.  We  might  very  well 
study  Mr.  May  for  his  style. 

This  is  a  book  worth  much  more  than  the  time  spent  in  reading  it.  Within  its 
covers  we  find  an  impartial  biography  of  an  interesting  man,  reflections  upon  his 
philosophy,  and  cogent  comment  upon  the  beauty  of  his  style. 
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IN  INDIA  INK 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

Eleanor  caught  her  breath,  as  a  child  becomes  normal  after  tears. 
Why  did  she  think  it  might  be — something  different?  So  he  had  heard 
of  her  lack  of  means.  “Thank  you,  but  I  am  not  penniless  and  my 
pictures  are  doing  more  than  well.” 

The  perfunctory  words  made  him  wonder  if  she  thought  his  offer 
unwarrantable.  But  he  had  knozvn — as  she  must  have  heard — of  such 
horrible  depths  in  India  when  one  was  left  without  means,  of  the  sell¬ 
ing  of  one’s  very  ....  Well,  she  should  never  be  reduced  to  such 
things  as  long  as  he  lived. 

He  rose  to  go.  “If  you  need  anything  I  can  do  for  you,  would  you 
let  me  know?  We  were  friends  before  this.” 

“I  have  need  of  friends,”  she  said,  not  replying  to  his  question,  and 
he  let  it  drop. 

Mrs.  Fortescue  was  one  of  those  women  who  seem  to  breed  more  in 
India  than  anywhere  in  the  world.  Often  of  unknown  origin,  with  a 
past  that  has  eliminated  propriety,  a  future  barrenless  unless  achieved 
by  the  discount  of  all  right  things,  unscrupulous,  handsome  in  a  flaunt¬ 
ing  way,  a  bird  of  prey  in  regard  to  money ;  these  women  yet  hold  a 
certain  power  over  men  who  are  too  remote  from  them  to  understand, 
or  so  akin  to  them  that  they  care  not  for  the  understanding. 

Rathmore  thought  he  knew  Mrs.  Fortescue.  He  certainly  knew 
what  she  wished  him  to  know — and  something  more.  There  are  depths 
in  water  that  cannot  be  fathomed,  precipices  on  land  that  cannot  be 
measured.  Rathmore  knew  of  the  depths  and  precipices,  but  their 
extent  was  beyond  him.  Mrs.  Fortescue  was  handsome,  almost  en¬ 
tirely  without  the  make  up  of  the  women  of  today,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  did  not  enhance  her  rather  exotic  appearance.  She  was  slenderly 
tall,  with  sleepy  black  eyes  that  were  seldom  aroused.  Her  hair  was 
black  with  no  glint  of  color  and  she  wore  it  slightly  waved  from  her 
face.  Her  complexion  was  pale,  her  mouth  a  Mona  Lisa  but  with  more 
subtlety  and  cruelty.  She  was  fascinating.  Put  a  beautiful  woman 
with  her  in  a  room  full  of  men  and  in  half  an  hour  the  beautiful  woman 
would  be  alone.  Yet  she  did  not  seem  to  exert  herself.  But  one  glance 
from  her  big-lashed,  black  eyes  would  usually  bring  every  man  in  that 
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room  to  her  side — and  they  remained.  She  was  the  east  in  mystery,  in 
that  nameless  quality  that  allures. 

Why  she  had  chosen  Rathmore  for  the  exercise  of  her  fascinations 
was  not  easy  to  understand,  unless  ....  They  were  alike  in  certain 
subtle  ways,  said  her  detractors,  and  they  added  that  she  was  not  as 
youthful  as  she  appeared  and  he  was  too  unscrupulous  to  be  exacting. 

But  Rathmore  was  not  sure  of  her  even  now,  that  the  wedding  day 
was  named,  that  he  had  loaded  her  with  gifts  and,  with  the  cunning  of 
the  East,  promised  her  wonderful  things  when  she  should  be  his  wife. 

He  did  not  like  the  way  Conyers  hung  around.  One  evening  he  had 
seen  Conyers  leaving  Mrs.  Fortescue’s  house  through  the  gardens  at 
the  back.  When  Rathmore  questioned  her,  as  he  did  not  fail  to  do,  she 
replied  that  he  had  brought  her  a  Cashmere  rose  which  they  had  just 
planted.  A  Cashmere  rose  must  always  be  planted  by  the  giver,  else 
it  would  not  live.  And  she  had  shown  him  a  rose,  glowing  in  its  pas¬ 
sionate  crimsons  between  its  vivid  greens,  as  might  rubies  lie  with 
emeralds.  He  went  so  far  as  to  question  a  rose  grower  of  the  supersti¬ 
tion,  but  the  man  said  he  had  never  heard  of  it ;  Cashmere  roses  were 
moved  just  as  other  roses. 

It  was  a  little  thing,  but  there  were  other  little  things — and  some 
big  ones.  The  trouble  was  she  never  seemed  to  care  and  this  made 
Rathmore,  at  times,  frantic.  She  would  look  at  him  with  those  unfath¬ 
omable  eyes  and  answer  his  questions  as  if  she  were  discussing  the 
Nerbudda  river  or  the  Kala  range.  And  sometimes  she  did  not  feign  to 
answer ! 

The  attentions  of  Conyers  seemed  to  increase  as  the  wedding  day 
neared.  Persons  whom  Rathmore  had  counted  his  friends  were  dis¬ 
tinctly  less  friends.  He  was  sure  his  conduct  was  disapproved  by  many, 
and  he  had  damned  them  in  his  mind,  but  the  damning  did  not  make 
them  more  friendly.  His  business  affairs — he  was  a  large  tea  exporter 
— had  suffered  during  his  absence,  he  did  not  dare  to  think  how  much. 
Until  his  marriage  it  must  be  kept  quiet.  .  .  .  But  some  of  its  most 
important  threads  had  become  knotted,  inextricably  so,  he  believed. 
Many  things  had  slipped  into  other  hands. 

Rathmore  had  been  drinking  heavily  and  was  still  muddy  from 
the  effects  when  one  morning  as  his  Khanssmah  asked  him  what  he 
would  like  for  breakfast,  custard,  apple  or  grapes  from  Kabul,  sliced 
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in  a  cigarette  it's 

A  FACT  is  more  powerful  than  twenty  texts.” 
Two  puffs  tell  more  of  a  cigarette’s  taste  than 
any  two-hour  speech. 

Taste  must  speak  for  itself . . .  and  Chesterfield’s 
refreshing,  spicy  flavor,  its  characteristic  fra¬ 
grance,  do  just  that. 

Making  Chesterfields,  making  them  right, 
making  you  like  them,  requires  only  this : 

"TASTE  above  everything" 


/ 


MILD,  yes . . . and 
yet  THEY  SATISFY 


SUCH  POPULARITY  MUST  BE  DESERVED 
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smoked  salmon  or  curried  chicken — Rathmore  often  had  curry  four 
times  a  day — an  idea  flashed  into  his  mind,  making  him  wave  the  man 
aside. 

“Send  my  babu  to  me,”  he  ordered.  When  the  man  came  he  gave 
him  certain  instructions,  that  he  must  go  at  once  to  Mrs.  Fortescue’s 
house,  have  her  aroused  and  tell  her  it  was  imperative  that  he  see  her 
immediately. 

With  only  a  glass  of  brandy  to  fortify  himself  he  reached  Mrs. 
Fortescue’s  door  half  an  hour  later  and  waited  until  she,  too,  break¬ 
fastless,  came  to  him.  She  was  certainly  not  in  a  yielding  mood. 

Without  preamble  he  plunged  into  the  heart  of  the  matter.  “I  don’t 
like  the  way  things  are  going.  You  have  been  with  Conyers  too  much 
of  late.  In  a  few  weeks  you  were  to  be  my  wife,  now  I  have  deter¬ 
mined  to  shorten  the  time.”  The  hostile  look  on  her  face  angered 
him  beyond  endurance.  That  he  had  not  intended  to  say  so  much  did 
not  matter  now.  “I  will  give  you  until  next  Thursday,  you  can  decide 
what  day  between  this  and  then  you  will  marry  me.  Either  that  or — ” 
A  movement  of  his  hands  finished  the  sentence. 

Lack  of  breakfast  was,  of  course,  a  large  contributing  cause  to 
their  dog  and  cat  attitude.  The  heat  assisted.  It  was  a  terribly  cloud¬ 
less  day,  in  which  the  sun  seemed  to  have  cut  loose  from  the  sky  and 
was  steadily  moving  nearer  the  earth.  There  was  also  the  brandy  for 
Rathmore  and  a  note  from  Conyers  for  Mrs.  Fortescue.  It  had  reached 
her  late  yesterday.  She  was  a  woman  who  would  have  made  sure  of 
an  aloe  roof  with  Rathmore  rather  than  trust  a  problematic  one  of  gold 
leaf.  But  the  skies  were  altered  now. 

“You  have  no  right  to  speak  to  me  in  that  way,”  she  said,  madden¬ 
ingly  slow. 

“No  right!  When  you  will  be  Mrs.  Rathmore  in  a  week!”  He 
laughed,  a  sneering,  wicked  laugh. 

A  wave  of  hot  anger  passed  over  the  woman.  She  knew  now  why 
hyenas  ate  hyenas ! 

“I  think  you  are  drinking,”  she  answered,  “but,  drunk  or  sober  I 
hereby  renounce  my  claim  to  that  distinction.”  She  reached  out  her 
engagement  ring,  a  circle  of  diamonds  around  a  tremendous  moonstone. 
Then  she  unclasped  a  necklace  of  moonstones,  which  he  had  given  her 
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with  the  ring,  and  put  that  in  his  hands  also.  “The  other  things  I  will 
send  you.” 

He  stared  down  at  the  ring,  his  muddled  brain  trying  to  take  it  in. 
Then  an  angry  red  gathered  on  his  face,  he  flung  the  necklace  and  ring 
as  far  as  he  could  send  them  and  walked  home  in  a  heat  wave,  the  like 
of  which  had  been  known  in  Paihecherra  only  twice  in  a  hundred  years. 

The  following  morning  he  awoke  with  a  headache  and  knew  very 
well  what  it  was,  worry  and  again  worry.  That  was  what  he  thought 
as  he  cursed  and  spoke  reviling  oaths  to  Narpesur,  in  the  Indian  and 
English  language. 

Narpesur  was  aware  of  what  the  climate  does  to  the  English  when 
it  is  disregarded  as  Rathmore  disregarded  it,  and  he  looked  at  his  Sahib 
and  said  the  one  word,  “Doctor?” 

Rathmore  emitted  more  oaths  but  Narpesur  stood  his  ground.  He 
had  not  been  employed  for  fifteen  years  by  Englishmen  without  know¬ 
ing  the  difference  between  the  fly  that  can  be  swallowed  and  the  wasp 
that  cannot. 

“I  get  him,  Sahib.” 

When  the  physician  came  he  looked  very  grave,  installed  a  nurse, 
gave  most  positive  orders  and  returned  to  his  patient  every  three  hours. 
The  following  day,  early,  he  told  Rathmore  to  set  his  house  in  order. 

Between  periods  of  coma  Rathmore  was  perfectly  rational.  He 
sent  for  his  lawyer  and  for  Purchell  and  some  documents  were  written 
and  signed’.  Afterward  he  told  Narpesur  to  go  for  the  woman  he  had 
divorced. 

“Tell  her,”  he  said,  with  such  wonderful  strength  in  his  voice  and 
movement  that  the  man,  who  had  seen  Englishmen  die,  like  insects 
over  a  pyre,  marvelled,  “that  she  must  come  at  once.  Mrs.  Fortescue 
will  not  marry  me.  I  am  dying  alone.” 

The  words,  so  revealingly  bare,  were  repeated  by  Narpesur.  They 
sounded  cruelly  careless,  like  blows  of  rain  on  tin. 

Eleanor  came,  distressed,  terrified.  “I  did  not  know — I  did  not 
know!”  she  cried,  kneeling  by  the  bed.”  Why  did  you  not  send  for 
me  sooner?” 

“It  was  only  yesterday,”  he  began,  but  broke  off.  The  time  was 
running  short.  He  would  set  his  house  in  order  as  far  as  he  could. 
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“Eleanor,  I  know  you  need  protection,  money,  but  I  am  a  ruined 
man.  In  the  last  few  days  it  has  nearly  all  been  swept  away.  That  is 
the  reason  of  this.”  He  moved  his  hands  as  if  surrendering  to  the 
inevitable.  “Still,  life  is  before  you.  I  have  made  a  confession — Pur- 
chell  wrote  it — telling  that  I  used  paid  witnesses,  everything  wrong, 
in  getting  my  divorce.  But  I’ve  left  you  the  little  that  remains.  Once 
or  twice,  Eleanor,  I  fancied  Windham  might  learn  to  care  for  you — 
that  was  the  reason  I  named  him  as  co-respondent. 

“But  why!  Why  if  you  did  not  think  there  was  anything  wrong?” 

“It  is  a  lawyer’s  trick.  A  man  who  liked  a  woman  would1  do  as  that 
woman  desired  and  I  knew  you,  Eleanor.  If  I  wanted  my  freedom  you 
would  be  the  first  to  give  it  to  me.” 

“It  was  .  .  .  .”  The  word  diabolical  crowded  to  her  lips,  but  she 
could  not  say  it  to  a  dying  man. 

“When  I  am  gone  I  want  you  to  take  this  paper  to  Windham,  in  it 
I  tell  him  how  I  have  wronged  him,  how  the  whole  thing  was  a  fabri¬ 
cation.”  His  voice  refused  him.  After  a  moment  he  whispered,  “You 
will?” 

But  Eleanor,  looking  straight  in  the  face  of  death,  shook  her  head. 
“No,”  she  breathed,  “I  cannot.” 

“Why,  Eleanor  ?  I  must  know — nothing  can  matter  now.” 

He  had  made  his  confession,  she  must  make  hers.  “For  three  years 
you  have  not  cared  for  me  in  the  least.  My  life  was  .  .  .  torment. 
When  you  named  Mr.  Windham  as  co-respondent  you  named  the  one 
man  ....  Ah!  you  were  right!  You  zvere  right!  But  it  is  not  he 
who  cares  ...  I  care!”  After  a  pause  in  which  he  heard  his  own 
name  called  frantically,  as  if  she  would  hold  him  back  from  death  until 
he  knew  all  her  sin,  she  said,  “I  ought  to  suffer.  I  am  glad  I  told  you. 
.  .  .  Nobody  knows  ...  he,  least  of  all.” 

“Eleanor !  I  never  dreamed  you  cared !  But  I  am  dying  .  .  .  fast. 
The  paper  only  tells  him  I  wronged  him  .  .  .  and  you.  I  wanted  you 
both  to  read  it  together.”  Some  strange  look  came  into  his  face  as  one 
remembering,  seeing  afar.  “It  is  my  last  request,  Eleanor.  You 
will 

The  effort  was  proving  too  much. 

Eleanor  bent  low  and  spoke  distinctly.  “Yes,”  she  said,  to  the  quiet¬ 
ing  eyes  and  stilling  body.  “Yes.” 
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ON  HOSPITALITY 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


and  capable  of  an  equal  amount  of  hospitableness  though  not  as  quick  to 
show  it  as  his  friend  from  the  South. 

From  the  foregoing  it  may  be  seen  that  hospitality  and  that  certain 
obliging  complacency  which  belongs  to  the  South  as  a  whole  exists  as 
a  natural  outcome  of  climate,  environment  and  close  mingling;  where 
these  influences  are  the  most  ideal  there  will  be  found  the  purest  form  of 
hospitality  and  kindness  among  individuals.  Where  cities  thrive,  where 
great  industries  grind  out  their  questionable  civilizations,  the  mad'  pur¬ 
suit  of  business  breeds  a  selfishness  and  disregard  that  soon  absorbs  the 
humanity,  culture,  and  more  elevated  virtues  of  man. 


Who  s  Who 

Worden  French  Lovell  ...  A  freshman  at  Duke  who  not  only  writes  good 
verse  but  draws  as  well.  .  .  .  Virginia  Stait,  a  well  known  contributor  to  the 
Archive  of  short  stories  and  verse.  She  lives  in  Gordonsville,  Virginia,  and  holds 
many  acknowledgments  of  her  ability  in  nearly  all  forms  of  literary  activity.  .  .  . 
Elsie  Louise  Williamson  is  a  student  at  Duke,  and  contributes  to  the  Archive 
for  the  first  time  this  year.  ...  R.  S.  is  a  student  at  Duke.  .  .  .  Walther  De- 
Ville  is  a  student  at  Duke.  .  .  .  Lucy  Gay  Cooke  is  a  graduate  of  Duke  Uni¬ 
versity  and  is  now  an  official  in  the  Duke  Library.  .  .  .  Frances  Gray  Patton  is 
an  instructor  of  English  at  Duke,  and  the  wife  of  Professor  Louis  Patton.  .  .  . 
Thomas  J.  Shaw,  Jr.,  is  a  graduate  student  at  Duke.  .  .  .  Arthur  D.  Bridgers 
is  book  review  editor  of  the  Archive  and  in  his  senior  year. 
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“Old  Marg  watching  the  always  vigorous  sea,  .  . 

— Alchemy. 

By  H.  M.  Douty. 


Alchemy 

By  H.  M.  Douty 

It  is  fine  to  sing  of  lovely  things,  tell  pleasant  tales 
That  insinuate  themselves  into  dreams  at  the  hour 
When  the  moon  is  high  and  the  fire  is  low. 

But  others,  sometimes,  tinted  with  purple, 

Crowd  out  the  idyl  and  the  roundelay 
And  demand  with  dull  insistence  to  be  sung. 

The  story  of  Marg  is  such  an  one, 

A  simple  history,  ended  but  yesterday  by  the  sea. 

%  5|c  :f: 

When  first  I  saw  her  she  was  old,  old  with  an  age 
Far  greater  than  measured  years. 

A  former  prostitute  they  told  me,  people  of  the  neighborhood, 
Who  nodded  meaningly  as  she  tottered  past. 

As  year  melted  into  year,  she  became  identified  for  me 
With  a  little  park  which  lies  in  view  of  my  window, 

And  which  faces  the  sea. 

Without  fail,  in  fine  weather,  she  came  there, 

And  warmed  herself  in  the  friendly  sun, 

And  gazed  into  the  sea. 

Often  as  I  looked  at  her  I  thought  of  a  sculpture  by  Rodin — 
“Old  Courtesan”  it  is  called — ,  a  rough-hewn  nude, 

Giving  the  suggestion  of  thoughts  turned  back 
To  the  roses  of  youth. 

The  model  used  might  well  have  been  old  Marg, 

Old  Marg  watching  the  always  vigorous  sea, 

The  fierce  sea  beating,  with  savage  rhythm, 

Upon  the  sand. 

By  some  mysterious  alchemy,  I  think, 

She  transformed  the  waves  into  the  gold  of  her  youth, 

And  lived  in  contemplation  of  their  passion, 

Of  their  tumbling  and  mingling,  with  their  calms 
Of  satiety  and  momentary  regret. 

Yesterday,  at  dusk,  at  the  marriage  of  day  and  night, 

It  was  not  by  chance  that  she  walked, 

Perhaps  overcome  by  some  strong  memory, 

Into  the  sea  that  represented  so  much, 

Into  the  period  of  roses, 

Into  youth. 


Millions  Of  Women 


By  Virginia  McCormick 


ld  Mrs.  Venning  sat  on  her  narrow  green-painted  porch  and 


rocked.  Her  cheeks  were  as  pink  as  the  blooms  on  the  stunted 


crape  myrtle  bush  at  the  corner  of  the  house,  and  her  curly 
greying  hair,  that  had  never  known  a  “permanent,”  was  fanned  by  the 


wind. 


The  porch  faced  the  sea  and  the  sea  was  indelibly  woven  into  Mrs. 
Venning’s  life,  although  tall  mountains  had  overlooked  her  entry  into 
the  world.  Tall  mountains  had  yielded  from  their  rugged  surfaces 
small  fields  to  her  father's  yeomanry.  He  had  wrenched  a  meagre 
existence  from  the  rocky  soil.  A  few  potatoes;  a  little  wheat;  a  scat¬ 
tering  of  corn,  always  dwarfed  and  wormy,  but  furnishing  enough 
meal  for  the  family  after  the  miller,  with  his  old  water  mill  at  Two 
Forks,  had  taken  a  share  for  grinding.  The  wormiest  and  most 
dwarfed  ears  went  to  the  family  horse-of-all-work.  He  seemed  entitled 
to  this  tithing  after  so  many  weary  hours  of  ploughing  and  hauling. 

The  Smithsons  had  raised  three  children  out  of  the  nine  that  had 
come  to  them.  The  others  had  just  dwindled  away  as  if  oppressed  by 
the  mountains.  As  Mrs.  Smithson,  prematurely  old,  and  nodding  with 
her  pipe  in  the  shadow  of  old  Sugar  Loaf  used  to  say  to  the  occasional 
visitor  who  walked  seven  hilly  miles  for  a  smoke  and  a  gossip :  “Seems 
like  they  just  naturally  pined  out.” 

She  had  been  sentimentally  inclined  in  her  early  days ;  those  days 
when  she  looked  like  a  flower  and  might  have  married  the  schoolmaster 
but  for  the  masterful  ways  of  Tom  Smithson.  As  a  reaction  to  her 
poetic  reading  with  the  school  master  she  had  given  all  of  the  children 
fanciful  names.  Only  Marianna,  rescued  from  the  Moated  Grange, 
Lancelot,  long  since  degenerated  into  Lance,  and  Guinevere,  now  known 
as  Gunnie,  had  survived.  The  last  two  had  married  and  raised  families 
of  their  own  in  the  mountainous  country,  but  Marianna,  who,  by  some 
special  dignity  of  bearing  seemed  entitled  to  her  full  name  and  retained 
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it,  had  married  Jimmy  Venning  who  bore  her  away  from  the  lowering 
hills  to  the  sea,  where  she  found  her  soul  and  a  new  joy  of  living. 

Jimmy  Venning,  who  had  a  passion  for  wild  turkey  shooting,  the 
only  thing  that  had  ever  stirred  him  to  real  physical  activity,  had 
tramped  the  mountains  in  the  early  fall  days  of  frost  and  ripening  per¬ 
simmons  many  years  ago,  and  swinging  around  a  bend  where  the  little 
creek  dived  into  a  hidden  chasm  he  came  suddenly  upon  Marianna 
hoeing  potatoes. 

In  Jimmy’s  country  it  was  easier  to  catch  fish  and  crabs  for  a 
living  than  to  plough  and  hoe.  The  beach  along  the  sea  where  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay  stains  the  waters  with  its  own  peculiar  blue  was  hard  and 
bright.  Fishing  was  a  pleasure,  a  pastime,  hardly  a  vocation.  Living 
was  easy  and  Jimmy’s  forbears  had  dwelt  there  in  comfort  and  a  com¬ 
parative  peace  for  five  generations.  At  least  that  was  Jimmy’s  tradi¬ 
tion.  There  were  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  were  dreamed 
of  by  Jimmy.  He  was  prone  to  accept  things  as  they  came;  it  was  so 
much  less  trouble  than  arguing.  Jimmy  himself  was  a  creature  of 
nomadic  longings  until  he  saw  Marianna.  After  that  all  he  wanted  was 
Marianna’s  warm,  rich  presence  or  Marianna’s  good  cooking  to  make 
him  hum  “Home,  sweet  home”  under  his  breath. 

Marianna  was  such  a  wholesome  person.  She  had  none  of  her 
mother’s  sentimentality,  but  a  strong  love  of  beauty,  a  real  desire  for 
the  best  life  had  to  give,  was  an  inheritance  from  an  old  French  ances¬ 
tor  who  had  drifted  to  the  mountains  of  West  Virginia  after  a  couple 
of  generations’  struggle  with  cold  winters  and  poverty  rapidly  revert¬ 
ing  from  the  genteel  to  the  down-at-heel. 

West  Virginia  had  seemed  a  paradise  to  those  first  homeseekers 
even  if  a  later  generation  had  come  to  loathe  the  stingy  mountains  and 
their  inhibitions  laid  upon  all  who  needs  must  wring  a  living  from  the 
barren  soil. 

Jimmy  had  looked  upon  Marianna  digging  her  hoe  a  little  viciously 
into  the  uneven  rows  of  potatoes  and  recognized  the  incarnation  of  his 
dreams,  though  he  did  not  express  himself  in  such  terms.  Jimmy  did 
not  know  that  he  dreamed  at  all.  any  more  than  Marianna  was  aware 
that  he  seemed  to  her  a  sort  of  Americanized  Norse  Viking  who  would 
sweep  her  off  on  wind  and  tide.  She  only  knew  that  she  was  suffused 
by  a  warm  delicious  feeling  that  turned  her  very  bones  to  liquid.  At 
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the  end  of  a  week  she  married  Jimmy  and  went  gladly,  thankfully,  with 
him  to  his  cottage  on  the  sandy  beach,  in  Tidewater,  Virginia. 

The  mountains  had  not  seen  Marianna  but  twice  in  the  years  since 
the  swift  wooing.  Once  when  her  mother  had  died  and  she  had  gone 
to  the  pitiful  funeral.  Poverty  is  so  much  more  evident  in  time  of  death 
or  disaster  than  when  young  love  beckons.  Marianna  could  not  bear  to 
leave  her  father  to  the  hardness  of  the  mountains,  so  she  took  him  to 
spend  his  last  days  listening  to  the  tide  lap  over  the  sandy  bar,  to  lie  in 
the  sun,  or  to  catch  a  few  fish  and  crabs  for  the  family  table.  Mr. 
Smithson  never  brought  himself  to  look  upon  fishing  as  a  means  of  live¬ 
lihood  ;  it  was  too  do-less  after  a  life’s  wrestle  with  mountain  clay  and 
granite  boulders.  The  Smithsons  were  Scotch,  with  all  of  the  Scotch 
ideas  of  life’s  demands  laid  heavy  upon  them.  When  he  died  Marianna 
took  him  back  to  lie  beside  her  mother  and  the  mountains  knew  her  no 
more. 

She  and  Jimmy  had  lived  a  good  life  together.  Jimmy  was  the  per¬ 
sonification  of  Marianna’s  only  dream,  for  Marianna  was  a  practical 
body.  She  sewed  and  swept  and  cooked.  She  cleaned  crabs  for  the 
summer  cottagers  and  carried  them  to  the  morning-glory  covered  back 
doors  a  few  hundred  yards  from  her  home.  She  often  made  enough 
money  during  the  summer  months  to  get  a  fresh  coat  of  paint  for  their 
cottage  or  a  new  drugget  for  the  dining-living  room  where  she  and 
Jimmy  spent  their  quiet  winter  evenings.  Her  love  of  beauty  never 
betrayed  her.  Mrs.  Simpkins  would  buy  a  rug  with  a  huge  spattering 
of  multi-coloured  roses  and  young  Mrs.  Greenwood  committed  the  un¬ 
pardonable  sin,  in  Marianna’s  eyes,  of  getting  one  with  a  large  and 
strangely  tinted  Newfoundland  dog  carrying  a  basket  of  flowers  in  his 
mouth.  No,  Marianna  would  never  have  made  such  a  mistake.  Her 
rugs,  for  all  she  called  them  druggets,  just  like  the  shore  women  around 
her,  were  of  a  soft  even  colour,  sometimes  shading  to  a  darker  border. 
The  last  one  was  a  dull  blue,  the  colour  of  the  sea  when  Marianna  loved 
it  most,  with  a  border  so  dark  that  it  was  hardly  blue  at  all,  rather  a 
smoky  grey  like  the  clouds  that  came  before  a  storm. 

Marianna  loved  the  house  as  she  loved  the  sea.  Jimmy  had  made 
it  home  for  her,  a  sort  of  haven  against  the  world.  Jimmy,  with  his 
tanned  face  and  bright  eyes.  Jimmy,  with  his  lock  of  grizzled  hair, 
where  he  had  been  wont  to  boast  a  coppery  curl,  upon  his  candid  brow, 
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was  to  her  the  solid  rock  upon  which  her  life  was  built  as  well  as  the 
fulfillment  of  all  life’s  promises.  Jimmy  was  good  to  look  at  still,  in 
other  eyes  than  Marianna’s,  turning  sixty  as  he  was.  Marianna  was 
fifty-six  her  last  birthday,  but  she  looked  much  younger.  She  would 
always  feel  young,  even  when  the  children  who  hovered  about  her 
kitchen  door  on  baking  days  called  her  old  Mrs.  Venning.  She  was  one 
of  those  women  who  are  eternally  young. 

Jimmy  was  the  opposite.  He  began  to  feel  old  when  he  was  in  the 
thirties.  And  yet  the  children  who  called  Marianna  old  Mrs.  Venning 
always  addressed  Jimmy  by  his  first  name  with  a  camaraderie  that  be¬ 
spoke  an  understanding,  as  if  they  were  of  the  same  generation.  Chil¬ 
dren  see  something  in  people  hidden  from  older  eyes. 

Marianna  had  one  disappointment  in  life.  She  had  never  borne  a 
child.  That  was  the  only  thing  needed  to  make  Marianna  feel  that  she 
had  forced  life  to  give  way  before  her  demands.  She  never  coaxed  life 
as  Jimmy  did.  She  went  firmly  to  meet  it  and  wrestled  for  what  she 
wanted.  Only  once  had  she  failed.  Life  had  eluded  her  in  this  demand 
for  a  child. 

Jimmy  did  not  care  whether  the  child  came  or  not.  Marianna  was 
enough  for  him.  He  liked  to  be  the  only  one  for  whom  she  worked  and 
for  whose  comfort  she  cared.  He  had  even  indulged  himself  in  a  little 
pallid  jealousy  of  Mr.  Smithson,  whose  feebleness  required  Marianna’s 
tender  solicitude,  during  his  five  years  of  residence  in  the  frail  little 
cottage  that  Marianna’s  thrift  never  allowed  to  become  shabby. 

But  Marianna  was  different.  She  would  not  love  Jimmy  less  for 
having  a  child  to  divide  her  love.  She  even  felt  that  she  would'  love  him 
more.  One  thing  Marianna  never  knew:  had  she  had  her  wish  she 
would  have  lost  her  dower  of  eternal  youth.  Only  childless  women 
remain  forever  young.  It  is  the  unborn  child  in  her  heart  that  keeps 
a  woman  so. 

In  the  early  days  of  her  married  life  Marianna  learned  tender  little 
cradle  songs  to  sing  to  her  first  born,  never  doubting  that  a  baby  would 
be  on  the  way  before  many  moons.  She  sang  these  songs  to  Jimmy 
when  they  sat  on  the  cottage  porch  and  watched  the  stars  creep  into 
the  summer  sky.  The  crooning  brought  a  softness  into  their  hearts. 
Fisherfolk  have  short  hours  of  labor.  You  cannot  hurry  the  tides; 
they  change  only  so  often,  recognizing  no  one’s  needs. 
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Jimmy  and  Marianna  watched  the  daily  flood  and  ebb;  they  noted 
the  difference  in  the  morning  tide  between  one  day  and  another.  They 
noted  the  variation  of  the  evening  ebb  and  flow.  They  sometimes  spoke 
of  the  flood  tide  like  it  was  an  oncoming  giant  or  laughed  gently  at  the 
neap  tide,  fading  to  quietness. 

They  knew  to  a  nicety  just  when  to  throw  the  net  from  the  rickety 
little  boat  that  Marianna  made  Jimmy  keep  painted  a  bright  orange  so 
that  its  colour  would  not  be  absorbed  into  the  surrounding  waves.  She 
liked  to  sit  on  the  porch  with  her  mending  and  see  it  bobbing  above  the 
breakers.  It  was  her  thrift  and  energy  that  forced  Jimmy  daily  to  put 
out  at  the  proper  moment  to  the  stretch  beyond  the  sand  bar  where  the 
fish  were  always  thickest.  Jimmy  was  prone  to  reason  that  yesterday’s 
catch  was  so  good,  what  matter  if  he  skipped  a  day,  but  Marianna  was 
always  looking  to  the  future,  and  she  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  a  por¬ 
tionless  old  age  for  the  pair  of  them.  It  was  characteristic  of  Marianna 
that  she  never  envisioned  a  future  in  which  she  might  be  alone.  It  was 
always  herself  and  Jimmy  that  made  the  picture.  A  Marianna  and  a 
Jimmy  grown  too  feeble  perhaps  to  carry  crabs  to  the  summer  cot¬ 
tagers’  back  doors,  but  a  Marianna  and  a  Jimmy  who  still  had  a  zest 
for  life,  and  loved  to  watch  the  changing  sea  in  summer  or  follow  the 
colours  in  the  driftwood  flames  through  the  long  winter  evenings. 
Evenings  when  Marianna  would  knit,  and  hum  the  cradle  songs  she 
had  learned  so  long  ago  to  a  Jimmy  who  would  always  love  to  hear 
them.  Those  lullabies  were  woven  into  Jimmy’s  brain.  They  seemed 
a  part  of  him.  Just  as  the  sea  was  a  part  of  all  life  for  Marianna. 

Jimmy  took  the  sea  for  granted.  He  had  grown  up  in  too  close 
touch  with  it  to  have  either  a  wholesome  veneration  for  its  austerity  or 
an  ever  increasing  wonder  at  its  power.  The  sea  was  as  uneventful  to 
his  mind  as  his  mother  had  been — and  as  necessary,  though  he  did  not 
know  it.  Marianna  hated  her  foster  parents,  the  mountains;  the  sea 
made  her  forget  their  rugged  and  uncouth  grandeur,  their  forbidding 
visage,  their  latent  cruelty.  The  sea  was  to  her  a  daily  wonder.  It  was 
this  fresh  wonder  that  each  morning  brought  her  when  she  looked  over 
the  stretch  of  water  fading  and  blurring  into  the  horizon  that  helped 
to  keep  her  young.  No  woman  grows  old  while  she  still  has  the  delight 
of  wonder  in  her  heart. 
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Marianna  had  long  ago  ceased  to  fret  over  the  unborn  child,  but 
she  had  two  causes  for  worry.  Women  always  find  something  to  stir 
their  consciences  to  the  little  fretful  things  of  life. 

Marianna  had  carried  a  secret  for  many  years ;  a  secret  she  never 
wanted  to  divulge  to  Jimmy. 

Jimmy  was  an  adopted  child  and  Jimmy  did  not  know  it.  The 
woman  he  knew  as  mother  had,  like  Marianna,  asked  of  life  a  child  and, 
like  Marianna,  she  had  been  disappointed.  One  morning,  after  a  wild 
storm,  the  waves  brought  up  a  basket  to  the  beach  and  receding  left 
their  burden  directly  opposite  the  Vennings’  cottage.  Mrs.  Venning 
had  run  from  her  door,  the  gusts  of  wind  whipping  her  thin  calico  skirt 
about  her  feet,  and  borne  the  basket  breathlessly  to  the  porch.  Here  a 
feeble  cry  from  its  depths  made  her  jump  so  violently  that  she  almost 
dropped  the  treasure.  A  baby  lay  there,  carefully  wrapped  in  warm, 
and  hardly  wet,  blankets ;  a  baby  a  day  old ;  a  baby  born  at  sea  and  the 
only  survivor  of  a  fishing  smack  that  the  early  spring  gale  had  taken 
as  toll. 

Mrs.  Venning  knew  as  only  fisher  folk  can  know,  the  greedy  maw 
of  the  sea,  always  waiting  to  take  into  its  hungry  caverns  the  boats  and 
mariners  trusting  to  its  bounty.  She  looked  at  the  baby  with  briny  tears 
welling  up  for  the  mother  who  would  never  see  this  red  and  chubby 
sweetness. 

Then  joy  that  a  child  had  come  to  her  took  possession  of  Mrs. 
Venning.  Warm  milk  was  dropped  into  an  eager  little  mouth;  warm 
blankets,  after  a  warm  bath,  brought  a  sigh  of  comfort  and  the  baby 
was  asleep.  Then  for  the  first  time  terror  invaded  the  soul  of  Mrs. 
Venning.  Terror  lest  Mr.  Venning  should  insist  upon  a  foundling 
home  for  this  child  of  the  sea,  this  baby  who  had  no  inheritance  of  the 
Vennings  to  make  him  a  child  that  the  Vennings  might  understand;  a 
child  that  would  some  day  become  a  Venning  man.  That  terror  quelled 
by  her  husband’s  kind  face  breaking  into  smiles  above  the  crimson 
morsel  of  humanity  asleep  in  the  old  clothes  hamper,  another  dread  rose 
up  to  confront  this  vicarious  mother.  Suppose  after  all  the  rightful 
parents  of  Jimmy,  he  was  Jimmy  in  the  first  glimpse  she  had  caught  of 
his  face — were  not  drowned  but  had  been  picked  up  by  one  of  the 
hundreds  of  ships  sailing  up  and  down  the  coast. 
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As  the  days  went  on  all  terror  subsided  and  only  joy  in  Jimmy  re¬ 
mained.  For  Jimmy  was  a  child  of  joy.  Jimmy,  who  was  never  to 
know  that  he  was  not  an  honest-to-God,  regular-born  baby,  in  the  ver¬ 
nacular  of  the  older  Jimmy. 

A  neighbour  woman,  very  old,  and  full  of  memories  of  a  bygone 
generation,  had  told  the  story  to  Marianna  may  years  ago  and  Mari¬ 
anna  had  registered  a  vow  to  die  rather  than  let  Jimmy  know  this  grim 
history.  But  Marianna  had  another  worry.  This  was  a  short  and 
sharp  temper.  It  was  perhaps  a  gift  of  the  mountains.  The  mountains 
have  to  breed  short  and  sharp  tempers  or  their  children  cannot  survive. 
Lazy  moods,  delightfully  meandering  minds,  are  quite  proper  for  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  sea,  but  the  mountains  know  their  needs.  Jimmy  was  a  true 
child  of  the  sea;  his  mother  had  sailed  with  his  captain-father  and 
borne  him  a  child  without  a  doctor  or  midwife  while  the  storm  beat 
upon  their  frail  smack.  Only  one  short  year  of  happiness  had  been 
vouchsafed  her,  but  the  coming  of  the  baby  was  hailed  with  delight. 

Jimmy  had  all  the  inheritance  of  the  sea ;  he  was  by  right  vague  and 
meandering;  his  early  nomadic  tendencies  were  a  direct  gift;  his  later 
life  of  lazy  ease  was  of  a  piece  with  the  sea’s  needs. 

But  Marianna  was  a  child  of  the  mountains.  Sometimes  her  temper 
got  the  better  of  her  when  Jimmy  was  too  self-indulgent;  on  the  days 
when  he  did  not  want  to  take  the  orange-coloured  boat  out  beyond  the 
breakers  and  throw  the  net  that  Marianna  had  woven  so  patiently  on 
such  large  needles  through  the  long  winter  evenings.  Marianna  was  in 
deathly  terror  that  some  day  in  a  fit  of  temper — short  and'  sharp  as  it 
was,  it  sometimes  lasted  long  enough  to  say  things  better  left  to  die  in 
the  mind — that  she  might  tell  Jimmy  he  was  an  adopted.  She  had 
visions  of  Jimmy’s  whole  structure  of  life  crumbling  before  this  disil¬ 
lusionment  and  his  consequent  resentment  towards  her. 

Thirty  years  she  kept  the  secret  and  then  quite  suddenly  a  dreadful 
thing  happened. 

Jimmy  had  been  very  trying  when  the  tide  turned,  and  all  was  made 
ready  for  him  to  go  out  in  the  gay  little  boat  beyond  the  breakers  where 
the  fish  were  only  waiting  to  be  caught.  He  refused  to  go.  Not  that  he 
said  he  wouldn’t  go :  Jimmy  never  said  things  as  definite  as  that.  Felt 
sort  o’  lazy  he  said.  Marianna  was  busy ;  she  had  walked  five  miles  the 
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Whippoorwill 

By  Harvey  L.  Frick 

The  day  is  done,  and  from  the  west 
The  world  is  sinking  fast  to  rest ; 

The  golden  sunset,  mellow  glow, 

All  heaven,  melts  to  earth  below. 

The  hare  bounds  on  the  meadow  green. 
The  whippoorwill,  in  yon  ravine, 
Breaks  forth  in  echoes  loud  and  shrill : 
“Whip-poor-Will !  Whip-poor-Will !” 


Across  the  moor  the  shadows  steal, 

By  lengthy  strides,  and  fast  conceal, 

In  darkness  and  in  silent  sleep, 

The  dwellings,  fields,  and  forests  deep. 
The  cattle  cease  their  grinding  sound, 
And  all  is  solemn  peace  around ; 

But  from  the  copse  by  yonder  rill : 
“Whip-poor-Will !  Whip-poor-Will !” 


Diana  sleeps,  and  every  star 
Is  twinkling  in  the  sky  afar ; 

A  soft  and  soporific  breeze 

Comes  through  the  night  from  distant  trees; 

Each  dying  sound,  each  airy  breath 

Lull  sleepers  into  sleep  like  death ; 

But  still  I  hear  beyond  the  hill : 
“Whip-poor-Will !  Whip-poor-Will !” 
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I  listen,  listen  to  the  call, 

Monotonous,  but  sweet  withal ; 

I  listen,  while  in  bed  I  lie, 

And  pray  to  answer  such  a  cry ; 

And,  as  I  fall,  from  pure  delight, 

In  harmony  with  all  the  night, 

I  hear  him,  far,  but  hear  him  still : 
“Whip-poor-Will !  Whip-poor-Will !” 

Now,  o’er  the  tarns  and  wealds  of  time, 
I  hear  that  call,  distinct,  sublime ; 

It  calls  me  to  the  open  wild, 

Reclaims  the  joys  of  Nature’s  child. 

I  roam  the  busy  streets  of  men, 

But  still  I  hear  the  call  again, 

And  all  within  me  shares  the  thrill : 
“Whip-poor-Will !  Whip-poor-Will !” 
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The  Film  Story  Of  Hugo 

Victor  Hugo.  By  Raymond  Escholier.  Translated  by  Lewis  Galantiere.  New  York:  Payson 
and  Clarke.  1930.  315  pp. 

By  A.  M.  Webb 

The  author,  curator  of  the  Hugo  Museum  at  the  Place  des  Vosges,  disclaims  the 
idea  of  writing  a  novelified  life  of  Victor  Hugo.  His  work  is  well  documented. 
The  vast  mass  of  literature  on  Hugo  that  has  flourished  with  the  release  of  family 
archives  for  study  and  publication  is  supplimented  by  access  to  papers  and  studies 
yet  unedited,  as  well  as  by  intimate  contact  with  the  relics  that  make  the  old  Hugo 
home  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  literary  pilgrimages.  From  this  huge  mass  of 
available  material  the  author  selects  scenes,  incidents,  and  anecdotes,  out  of  which 
to  make  a  series  of  film  pictures  that  in  their  succession  tell  the  story  of  a  long  life. 
It  is  the  real  story  in  the  sense  that  it  is  made  of  established  fact,  significant  and 
trivial,  favorable  and  damning.  The  mania  of  the  Romantic  writers  to  preserve 
every  scrap  of  paper  and,  more  than  that,  to  put  on  paper  intimate  revelations  that 
might  be  better  left  unsaid  has  furnished  the  material  for  research  of  the  unsparing 
kind.  Hugo  has  himself  to  blame  if  the  revelation  of  his  faults  is  merciless  and 
complete.  Some  of  Hugo’s  masterpieces  are  also  human  documents  and  are  only 
fully  explained  by  documents.  The  man  is  at  times  at  least  inseparable  from  his 
work.  We  wonder  however  what  will  be  the  effect  of  the  impact  of  much  of  the 
book  on  the  reader  seeking  to  know  Hugo  and  approaching  the  man  and  the  life 
without  having  his  sensibilities  prepared  for  this  kind  of  a  book.  The  supreme 
virtue  of  the  man,  candid  service  of  art  with  unflagging  relentless  energy,  never  a 
day  without  its  line,  his  elemental  genius,  his  broad  human  sympathy,  these  are  but 
weakly  told  in  a  gossipy  film.  The  stirring  activity  in  a  complex  and  ever  shifting 
milieu  is  revealed  in  flashes  in  such  a  book  but  is  genius  fathomed  and  revealed  by 
such  a  method?  In  the  close  up  of  a  brilliant  spot  light  the  deeper  background  is 
lost  and  the  succeeding  pictures  do  not  fuse  into  satisfying  vision.  Escholier  relates 
and  asserts,  he  neither  judges  nor  interprets,  and  vice  and  virtue,  strength  and 
weakness  are  as  one.  This  modern  type  of  book  would,  as  a  novel  of  Proust,  throw 
on  the  screen  the  flow  of  the  stream  of  consciousness  and  let  truth  and  fact  speak 
for  themselves.  To  be  successful  such  a  method  demands  infinite  tact  in  selection, 
infinite  precision  of  focus  and  delicate  control  of  lighting.  The  art  of  this  method 
is  however  too  primitive  and  immature  to  realize  these  things. 
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^  The  abruptness  of  the  method  and  style  is  not  improved  by  a  translation  that 
cannot  make  post-war  French  flow  in  English  dress.  To  play  up  the  slight  interest 
of  Hugo  in  America  may  have  a  documentary  foundation  but  the  evident  exagger¬ 
ation  betrays  the  attempt  to  curry  favor  among  American  readers. 

The  old  fashioned  type  of  American  reader  will  still  seek  to  know  the  man 
Hugo  in  the  weird  pages  of  Notre  Dame,  in  the  stirring  scenes  of  Hermani  and 
Ruy  Bias,  in  the  vast  labyrinth  of  his  verse,  in  Les  Miserables.  The  book  to  ac¬ 
company  the  work,  the  revelation  of  the  man  is  still  to  be  written.  Those  who  essay 
it  seem  to  be  lost  in  the  maze  of  complex  fact  and  environment  and  they  are  partial 
or  prejudiced,  as  Bire,  academic  as  Berret,  or  gossipy  like  Escholier. 

Crisp  And  Brilliant 

Song-Bird.  By  Sophia  Cleugh.  Cambridge :  Houghton  Mifflin  and  Company.  1930.  $2.50. 

By  R.  B.  Cochrane 

An  age-old  story  with  a  sparkling  new  twist  has  been  hidden  under  an  appalling 
scarlet,  green,  and  gold  wrapper  in  Sophia  Cleugh’s  new  novel  “Song-Bird,”  and 
though  the  printer’s  blurbs  are  rather  alarming,  the  reader  of  this  naive  tale  will 
be  glad  he  disregarded  them.  Effervescent  youth  is  caught  in  a  perfect  storm  of 
passion  and  placed  on  the  page  in  a  crisp  and  brilliant  tale  that  leaves  little  to  be 
desired.  Poetic  justice,  after  running  far  afield,  returns  in  time  to  set  everything 
into  paths  that  will  lead  to  happiness,  and  the  last  line  will  be  read  with  a  sigh  by 
those  easily  touched. 

When  the  young  and  beautiful  gypsy  girl  gave  herself  to  the  proud  and  hand¬ 
some  Spanish  aristocrat,  she  little  thought  of  the  turmoil  the  future  might  bring. 
It  did  not  occur  to  her  that  the  fierce  spirit  of  the  Spaniard  might  tire  of  her  and 
her  child,  nor  was  she  aware  of  her  danger  at  the  hands  of  the  young  man’s  am¬ 
bitious  mother,  of  the  maternal  hatred  which  was  to  drive  her  away — through  a 
struggle  into  fame  and  success  as  an  opera  star,  and  into  a  position  of  power  and 
prominence.  It  is  a  plot  which,  with  variations,  has  been  used  since  the  business  of 
novel-writing  began,  but  Miss  Cleugh’s  clever  pen  has  renovated  the  old  frame 
into  an  exquisite  whole  which  quite  fills  the  role  of  a  successful  modern  novel.  The 
descriptions  are  well-done  and  vivid,  the  action  smooth  and  swift,  and  the  characters 
become  real  people.  Only  in  her  rendition  of  American  colloquial  speech  does  Miss 
Cleugh  show  herself  on  infirm  ground.  The  intricacies  of  American  dialogue  have 
few  masters,  and  the  author  of  this  novel  is  distinctly  not  one  of  them. 
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The  Psychology  Of  Anguish 

The  Sweet  Cheat  Gone.  By  Marcel  Proust.  Translated  by  C.  K.  Scott.  MoncriefT.  New  York: 

Albert  and  Charles  Boni.  379  pp.  $3.00. 

By  Thomas  J.  Shaw,  Jr. 

Grief  over  the  loss  of  a  loved  one,  and  the  subtle  changes  wrought  in  this  same 
grief  by  the  passage  of  time,  is  the  theme  of  The  Sweet  Cheat  Gone.  Proust,  like 
a  musician  expressing  the  varied  shades  of  his  moods  through  the  multiple  inter¬ 
change  of  notes,  seeks  to  divulge  through  a  constant  exploration  of  the  mind  the 
harmonies  and  discords  produced  by  loss  and  death.  As  in  the  other  parts  of 
Remembrance  of  Things  Past,  in  which  this  volume  forms  the  seventh  division, 
the  reader  always  associates  the  “I”  or  the  narrative  with  Proust  himself,  so  that 
for  all  practical  purposes  it  is  really  the  author  himself  who  mourns  reflectively 
upon  the  loss  of  his  mistress,  Albertine.  As  is  to  be  expected  with  Proust  he  has 
the  courage  to  carry  his  analysis  through  to  the  logical  end  of  gradual  oblivion. 
New  loves  and  other  joys  come  to  replace  Albertine,  but  at  the  same  time  her 
memory  is  never  quite  dissipated.  She  remains,  despite  the  unsolved  problem  of 
her  “Lesbianism,”  an  integral  part  of  the  consciousness  of  the  man  who  had  been 
her  lover.  Though  Albertine  herself  is  dead  she  lives  again  in  the  types  of  women 
sought  as  her  successors,  all  of  whom  in  one  fashion  or  another  have  within  them 
some  reflection  of  “The  Sweet  Cheat  Gone.” 

Fully  half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  Albertine,  and  is  written  in  the  repetitious 
“pro  and  con”  style  employed  by  Proust  in  all  of  his  previous  volumes,  but  the 
latter  half  of  the  book  is  used  by  the  author  to  still  further  complicate,  and  in  a 
sense  to  simplify,  the  social  web  he  has  built  around  for  Gilberte  Swann,  Saint- 
Loup,  the  Geurmantes,  and  the  other  characters  in  his  great  canvas.  This  portion, 
the  pointed  satire  aside,  is  not  so  well  written.  Its  confusion  bears  out  the  fact  that 
Proust,  hard  pressed  by  his  final  illness,  had  not  the  time  to  give  to  it  his  habitually 
careful  revision.  Nevertheless,  his  descriptions  of  Venice,  and  his  ironical  treat¬ 
ment  of  Gilberte’s  half-successful  efforts  to  bury  the  Semitic  taint  associated  with 
her  father’s  name,  are  quite  the  equal  of  Proust  at  his  best. 

Lovers  of  fine  translation  will  lament  the  fact  that  Albertine  Disparue.  or  The 
Sweet  Cheat  Gone  was  the  last  work  of  the  late  Mr.  Moncrieff,  who  at  the  time  of 
his  recent  death  was  preparing  to  begin  the  rendering  of  the  final  volume,  Le  Temps 
Retrouve.  In  a  large  measure  the  popularity  that  Proust  has  had  among  English 
speaking  people  has  been,  due  to  the  urbanity  and  beauty  of  the  Moncrieff  trans¬ 
lations. 
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Life  In  A  Forest 

The  Adventures  of  Mario.  By  Waldemar  Bonsels.  Translated  by  Whittaker  Chambers.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Kurt  Weise.  New  York:  Albert  and  Charles  Boni.  240  pp.  $3.00. 

By  Frances  Foushee 

The  author  of  Maya  the  Bee  and  Indian  Journey  has  returned  to  the  forest  once 
more  in  this  book  which  is  refreshing  to  read  after  so  many  of  the  sophisticated 
novels  of  today.  Mario,  the  young  hero,  when  he  is  left  an  orphan  by  the  death  of 
his  mother,  is  driven  to  the  forest  by  an  inner  force.  His  previous  relations  with 
animals  there  “had  awakened  in  him  a  suspicion  of  the  mystery  of  which  they  were 
all  a  part,  and  he  sought  to  understand  it  without  help  or  advice,  but  with  desire.” 

After  wandering  around  in  the  woods  a  few  days,  he  comes  upon  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  old  herb  woman,  Dommelfei,  and  is  taken  into  her  somewhat  harsh  care.  With 
her  Mario  spends  a  happy  year  and  a  half,  blessed  by  absolute  freedom  and  the  joy 
of  living.  He  comes  in  contact  with  birth  and  death  in  the  forest,  and  an  old  raven 
teaches  him  that  an  animal  is  not  something  less  than  a  man,  but  something  dif¬ 
ferent.  Mario  conquers  this  lonely,  primitive  world,  has  silent  and  fierce  adven¬ 
tures  with  the  snake  and  marten,  is  imprisoned  by  a  forester,  and  regains  his 
freedom  with  the  aid  of  the  animals.  He  conquers  river  and  lake  by  a  raft  that  he 
has  built  for  himself,  and  becomes  lord  of  the  forest  and  of  the  world  of  nature. 

Then  he  is  discovered  by  Lady  Ingrid  of  a  nearby  castle  who  asks  him  to  come 
and  live  with  her,  promising  that  he  can  return  to  the  forest  whenever  he  pleases. 
Mario,  although  still  loyal  to  Dommelfei,  consents.  Dommelfei  unselfishly  gives 
him  up  because  she  realizes  that  the  forest  is  not  all  of  the  world,  and  that  a  boy’s 
life  cannot  be  spent  forever  in  such  ways.  This  saves  the  story  from  being  too 
idealistic. 

Mario  is  a  lovable  little  boy,  unusually  intelligent  and  resourceful,  but  not  in¬ 
credibly  so.  His  rapturous  delight  in  the  wonders  of  nature,  and  his  feeling  (al¬ 
though  his  is  an  unconscious  feeling)  of  a  divine  presence  in  nature  reminds  one 
of  the  boy  Wordsworth. 

However  it  is  the  character  of  Dommelfei  that  dominates  the  story.  Her  ad¬ 
mirable  qualities  are  hidden  beneath  a  blustering,  forbidding  manner.  When  she 
speaks  she  utters  words  of  wisdom  and  poetry  which  Mario  only  half  understands. 
With  wonderful  understanding  she  lets  Mario  develop  in  his  own  way  without 
unnecessary  help  or  praise.  And  when  he  leaves  her  she  has  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  she  has  given  Mario  something  which  no  one  can  take  from  him. 

The  author  writes  vividly  and  sympathetically  of  the  forest  which  he  not  only 
knows  but  loves.  His  descriptive  passages  are  especially  striking,  and  not  in  the 
least  flowery  or  sentimental.  He  has  portrayed  real  characters  and  he  has  the  gift 
of  making  the  reader  share  the  adventures  of  Mario  with  enthusiasm.  Certainly, 
this  book  will  delight  every  lover  of  the  outdoors. 
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Philosophy  Of  Love  And  Death 


The  Woman  of  Andros. 
$2.50. 


By  Thornton  Wilder.  New  York:  Albert  and  Charles  Boni. 
By  A.  D.  Bridgers 


162  pp. 


In  1926  The  Cabala  was  hailed  as  the  work  of  a  stylist  compared  with  Cabell 
and  Pater.  Several  months  later  The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey  made  its  appearance 
and  received  even  greater  praise.  In  its  appeal  and  style  The  Woman  of  Andros 
is  greater  than  the  preceding  novels  of  Thornton  Wilder. 

In  the  Aegean  on  an  island  which  Wilder  calls  Brynos  we  find  tragedy  stalking 
into  the  lives  of  a  group  of  people.  It  is  these  people  who  discuss  their  philosophy 
of  Love  and  Death.  There  is  Chrysis,  a  hetaira,  who  tries  through  recitations  of 
the  Greek  tragedies  and  philosophic  talks  to  lift  the  young  men  of  the  island  into  a 
higher  intellectual  life.  To  the  dinners  given  by  her  comes  Pamphilus,  the  son  of 
Simo,  who  wants  him  to  marry  Philumena,  a  young  girl  of  the  island.  Pamphilus 
is  hesitant,  for,  as  Chremes  (Philumena’s  father)  says,  “there  is  something  of  the 
priest  in  Pamphilus.  Such  people  aren’t  interested  in  putting  their  foot  forward. 
They  haven’t  yet  come  to  see  what  life  is  about.”  Chrysis  is  thwarted  in  her  love 
for  Pamphilus  by  her  sister  Glycerium,  who  is  to  become  the  mother  of  Pamphilus’s 
child.  Chrysis  dies,  saying  to  Pamphilus,  “Remember  some  day,  remember  me  as 
one  who  loved  all  things  and  accepted  from  the  gods  all  things,  the  bright  and  the 
dark.”  Simo  does  not  want  his  son  to  bring  Glycerium  to  their  home,  for  she  is 
not  a  Greek.  Finally,  he  relents  and  has  Glycerium  brought  there.  Tragedy  treads 
heavily  now  :  Glycerium  and  the  child  die,  and  Pamphilus  is  left,  trying  to  find  some 
“courage  and  hope,  to  live  on,  to  live  by.”  It  is  here  that  we  leave  him :  “But  in 
confusion  and  with  flagging  courage  he  repeated :  ‘I  praise  all  living,  the  bright  and 
the  dark’.” 

The  Woman  of  Andros  shows  the  workmanship  of  a  careful  writer.  Each  word 
seems  to  be  chosen  with  the  care  that  only  an  artist  takes.  The  sentences  are  sym¬ 
metrical  in  their  structure,  simple,  direct,  and  crystalline.  Sometimes  they  seem 
to  be  labored  over  for  their  polished  finish.  The  opening  and  closing  sentences, 
especially,  are  delicately  chiseled  : 

“The  earth  sighed  as  it  turned  in  its  course;  the  shadow  of  night  crept 
gradually  along  the  Mediterranean,  and  Asia  was  left  in  darkness.” 

“And  in  the  East  the  stars  shone  tranquilly  down  upon  the  land  that 
was  soon  to  be  called  Holy  and  that  even  then  was  preparing  its  precious 
burden.” 

Wilder  is  approaching  a  classical  perfection.  He  comes  nearer  that  perfection 
in  The  Woman  of  Andros.  It  will  be  interesting  to  note  how  much  nearer  he  goes 
in  his  next  work. 
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A  Commendable  Study  Of  V erse  Form  In  America 

The  American  Rhythm.  By  Mary  Austin.  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  and  Company.  174 

pp.  $1.50. 

By  Gerald  M.  Cron  a 

The  encouraging  manner  in  which  the  first  edition  of  The  American  Rhythm 
was  received  in  America  and  abroad  has  led  the  author  to  a  more  comprehensive 
study  of  her  subject.  The  result  of  this  more  minute  treatment  of  the  subject  of 
rhythm  in  America  is  the  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  her  book  of  the  same  title. 
One  cannot  read  many  pages  of  Miss  Austin’s  new  volume  without  being  impressed 
with  the  thorough  manner  in  which  she  has  undertaken  the  study  of  the  American 
verse  mechanics. 

“Almost  anybody  might  have  predicted  the  rise  of  a  new  verse  form  in  Amer¬ 
ica,”  Miss  Austin  says.  From  the  inherent  nature  and  background  of  the  creators 
of  verse  in  America,  “it  was  inevitable  that  it  should  be  democratic,  in  the  sense 
that  it  would  be  within  the  capacity  of  the  democratically  bred.”  She  continues 
with  the  statement  that,  “anybody  could  use  it  as  anybody  always  has  been  able  to 
use  the  native  verse  form  freely.” 

The  author  of  The  American  Rhythm  reminds  the  reader  that  a  purely  Amer¬ 
ican  rhythm  and  verse  form  is  the  natural  outcome  of  a  people  growing  up  in  an 
atmosphere  and  civilization  so  utterly  different  from  those  civilizations  that  have 
given  rise  to  the  classical  verse  forms  and  rhythms  of  the  past.  A  system  of  verse 
mechanics  created  in  a  different  period  and  the  outgrowth  of  a  vastly  dissimilar 
civilization  she  tells  us  was  bound  to  be  inadequate  for  the  new  American  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  could  hardly  be  expected  to  truly  bear  out  the  expression  of  the  American 
people. 

Miss  Austin  finds  support  of  her  theory  in  respect  to  these  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  rhythm  in  some  of  the  works  of  Whitman,  Carl  Sandburg,  and  Robert 
Frost.  The  time  she  claims  it  will  take  to  produce  this  rhythm  will  depend  on  the 
elasticity  .  .  .  “of  the  racial  material  worked  upon.”  Since  rhythm  is  always 
achieved  through  the  senses,  the  varied  geographical  and  climatic  differences  of 
America  from  the  classical  countries,  are  awakening  in  the  American  poet  new 
rhythms  that  spring  from  the  environment  and  not  from  English  and  classical 
sources. 

The  author  has  gone  to  the  original  inhabitants  of  America  for  her  study  of 
American  rhythm.  She  has  lived  among  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Indian 
all  her  life.  These  facts  have  aided  her  in  including  in  her  volume  a  rich  selection 
of  Indian  verse,  which  depicts  the  life,  customs,  superstitions,  and  nobleness  of  this 
strangled  race.  The  American  Rhythm  is  an  authoritative  manual.  It  is  a  study  in 
this  field  that  will  blaze  the  way  for  further  investigation  in  the  future. 
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Drink 


Delicious  and  Refreshing 


the  Pause 

that  refreshes 


Comes  a  time  (as  they  say)  every  day  when 
it’s  good  to  drop  things — relax  —  and,  calm, 
collected,  cool,  seek  the  hidden  meaning  of  life. 
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MILLIONS  OF  WOMEN 

_  (Continued  from  page  10) 

evening-  before  to  get  a  basket  of  figs  to  preserve.  Figs  were  a  passion 
with  Jimmy.  He  loved  them  fresh  and  warm  from  the  trees ;  he  gloated 
over  a  deep  plate  piled  high  with  peeled  ones  swimming  in  cream  and 
sprinkled  with  shiny  spicules  of  granulated  sugar.  The  long  winter 
months  were  made  shorter  for  Jimmy  if  every  now  and  then  he  could 
have  a  glass  saucer  of  preserved  figs  with  bits  of  ginger  and  half  moons 
of  lemon  floating  in  the  heavy  syrup. 

No  one  in  the  world  made  such  fig  preserves  as  Marianna.  Jimmy 
would  have  backed  her  against  all  the  house  keepers  in  Christendom. 

Marianna  hurried  through  the  house  work  to  get  to  the  tedious  task 
of  peeling  the  figs ;  as  many  of  them  as  had  escaped  Jimmy,  who  had 
eaten  great  piles  of  them  last  night  for  supper.  She  rolled  up  her 
sleeves  of  her  pink  print  gown  and  was  elbow  deep  in  figs  when  she 
spied  Jimmy  sitting  listlessly  in  the  shadow  of  the  ell,  where  the  weigelia 
had  bloomed  so  gloriously  in  May. 

“Hurry  Jimmy,”  she  called.  “The  tide  is  turning.” 

Jimmy  smiled  rather  wistfully.  “I  aim  to  lay  off  today,”  he  said, 
quite  as  if  it  was  his  to  go  or  stay.  Marianna  spoke  a  little  sharply  and 
Jimmy  lay  back  against  a  sand  dune  and  regarded  the  cloudless  sky 
inquiringly. 

If  Marianna  hadn’t  walked  so  far  with  the  heavy  basket  of  figs,  or 
if  she  cared  at  all  for  fig  preserves  and1  could  therefore  persuade  her¬ 
self  that  all  this  energy  was  not  for  Jimmy  and  Jimmy  alone,  who 
knows  ?  She  might  have  kept  her  secret.  But  Jimmy’s  indifference  in 
the  face  of  such  effort  as  she  was  spending  for  his  creature  enjoyment 
was  too  much.  She  lost  her  temper. 

Before  she  knew  that  the  words  had  even  formed  in  her  mind  she 
had  taunted  Jimmy  with  being  an  adopted.  He  had  never  known  a  real 
mother  and  that  was  why  he  did  not  know  how  to  treat  a  wife  with 
consideration. 

Slowly  Jimmy  got  to  his  feet  and  disappeared  around  the  corner  of 
the  house  while  Marianna  pretended  not  to  see  him.  She  had  shattered 
her  house  of  life ;  she  had  pulled  down  her  temple  about  her  ears,  but 
she  determined  to  say  no  word.  Marianna  was  not  one  of  those  women 
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who  can  harass  themselves  to  death  by  imagining  the  awful  things  that 
might  have  happened  to  a  husband  detained  down  town  half  an  hour 
after  the  dinner  hour ;  watching  from  the  window  with  red  eyes,  bring¬ 
ing  up  spectres  of  a  future  lonely  and  widowed  only  to  reproach  him 
because  the  souffle  had  fallen — when  he  came  in  smiling  and  hale. 
Marianna  was  not  prone  to  worry  over  imaginary  happenings.  She 
kept  strictly  to  the  business  of  peeling  figs.  Silence  was  her  only  refuge 
before  the  disaster  her  temper  had  created. 

Presently  the  swish  of  water  against  wood  aroused  her.  Jimmy 
was  pushing  the  frail  old  orange-coloured  boat  into  the  sea.  Marianna 
continued  to  peel  her  figs  with  a  hand  that  trembled.  Jimmy  had  never 
left  her  before  without  a  wave  of  the  hand  and  now  his  eyes  were  set 
seaward.  She  waited  for  him  to  look  back;  that  wave  of  the  hand 
had  become  a  pledge  of  his  swift  return.  She  ran  to  the  edge  of  the 
porch  and  strained  her  eyes  into  the  dazzling  ranges  of  sea  and  sky. 
Blue.  All  blue.  Blue  like  Jimmy’s  eyes,  but  not  so  candid.  The  sea 
for  the  first  time  failed  Marianna.  It  had  no  answer  for  her  questions. 

The  day  dragged  heavily  along.  The  figs  were  peeled,  weighed  and 
covered  with  sugar  before  they  were  set  to  simmer  upon  the  blue 
enameled  oil  stove.  Their  spicy  odour  filled  the  cottage  and  drifted 
into  the  clear,  salty  air. 

Marianna  sat  on  the  porch  and  rocked.  What  did  it  matter  if  the 
figs  boiled  over  or  scorched?  She  had  hurt  Jimmy:  Jimmy  who 
would  have  died  to  save  her  a  single  scratch.  Jimmy  who  had  become 
children,  brother,  father  and  mother  without  Marianna  realizing  it 
until  today. 

Jimmy  who  had  never  hurt  her  in  his  life  was  cut  to  the  heart  by 
her  short,  sharp  words.  Jimmy,  with  his  candid  blue  eyes  asking  the 
explanation  of  such  a  mistake. 

As  Marianna  set  and  rocked,  reaching  ever  farther  and  farther 
with  her  gaze  into  the  rarefied  ether  lying  strata  upon  strata  in  dazzling 
purity,  with  no  trace  of  an  orange-coloured  boat  upon  the  horizon  line, 
time  ceased  for  her  and  she  was  merged  into  eternity.  She  thought  as 
the  eternal  woman,  primitively,  cunningly. 

Marianna  had  never  heard  of  Henrik  Ibsen.  She  did  not  know 
anything  of  Nora  and  A  Doll’s  House,  yet  her  thoughts  were  those  of 
Nora.  She  did  not  know  that  she  was  living  in  a  doll’s  house  any  more 
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than  the  first  cave  woman  knew  it.  Yet  her  thoughts  were  as  much 
those  of  a  cave  woman  as  of  Nora,  because  both  Nora  and  the  cave 
woman  thought  as  primitive  woman  and  all  women  become  as  primitive 
woman  when  the  dearest  male  has  been  hurt.  He  must  be  comforted 
and  protected;  he  must  be  saved  from  pain. 

There  was  only  one  thing  clear  to  Marianna’s  mind :  she  had  hurt 
Jimmy  and  the  wound  must  be  healed. 

The  orange-coloured  boat  was  not  visible  in  the  dancing  sunlight 
which  irritated  Marianna  by  its  brilliance.  Her  eyes  were  weary  with 
looking,  and  mechanically  she  went  into  the  kitchen  and  stirred  the 
figs,  skimming  the  froth  from  the  top  and  setting  it  to  cool  in  shallow 
saucers,  for  Jimmy  even  liked  what  he  called  the  scum. 

Slowly,  almost  warily,  the  blue  of  the  horizon  changed  to  dark  grey, 
a  smoky  grey  like  the  border  of  the  living  room  rug.  Neither  Mari¬ 
anna  nor  Jimmy  gave  much  thought  to  storms  as  a  rule ;  they  were  a 
part  of  the  course  of  seasons :  something  to  be  met  by  Marianna  and 
passed  over  by  Jimmy.  But  today  Marianna  was  different.  Jimmy 
had  rowed  off  into  an  open  sea  without  a  wave  of  his  hand  and  storms 
became  a  sort  of  evil  portent.  Suppose  Jimmy  never  came  back.  There 
was  no  future  for  Marianna  that  did  not  include  Jimmy.  Jimmy  who 
became  more  and  more  the  child  of  Marianna.  Jimmy  must  come  back. 
It  seemed  as  if  her  eyes  would  pierce  the  heavy  clouds  where  they  had 
failed  in  the  dizzying  sunshine,  but  still  there  was  no  sign  of  the  orange- 
coloured  boat.  She  looked  at  the  clock.  Jimmy  had'  gone  out  a  little 
before  noon,  his  lunch  put  by  Marianna  into  a  tin  box  and  tucked  under 
the  seat  of  the  boat.  It  was  four  o’clock.  Flood  tide  was  over  long 
ago :  Jimmy  had  lost  at  least  one  valuable  hour  of  fishing  by  his  tardy 
start,  but  the  fish  would  not  bite  now.  Why  didn’t  he  come  home? 
She  asked  herself  the  question  with  unreasoning  persistence.  The  figs 
were  done  and  with  hands  that  spilt  the  rosy  syrup  on  her  clean  white 
kitchen  table  she  poured  them  into  the  bright  glass  jars  which  stood  in 
an  uneven  row. 

Marianna  had  a  problem  to  face.  Perhaps  if  she  had  known  Nora 
it  would  have  been  more  quickly  solved.  She  could  no  longer  sit  on 
the  porch  and  rock.  She  stood  at  the  water’s  edge  afraid  to  look  any 
longer  for  the  orange  speck  in  the  distance,  and  suddenly  the  problem 
was  made  clear  to  her.  “Men  think  a  lot  of  honour,”  she  mused. 
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“Jimmy  wouldn't  tell  a  lie  to  save  me.  Funny  how  they  are  about  it. 
Millions  of  women  have  to  lie  every  day  to  keep  men  happy.” 

Nora’s  problem ;  Nora’s  words.  Millions  of  women  do  it  every 
day,  because  millions  of  men  are  like  small  boys  and  need  the  comfort 
of  not  knowing. 

Marianna  had  her  reward.  An  orange-coloured  spot  appeared  on 
the  top  of  an  angry  green-black  wave  and  was  instantly  lost  to  sight, 
but  Marianna  knew  the  sea  and  she  knew  also  that  it  would  be  only  a 
little  while  before  Jimmy  was  beside  her;  wet  perhaps  and  surely 
hungry.  The  housewife  in  her  awoke;  her  feet  had  wings;  surely  this 
is  not  old  Mrs.  Venning  speeding  over  the  blowing  sand,  before  the 
driving  rain. 

It  took  longer  than  she  expected  for  Jimmy  to  get  in  and  beach  his 
boat.  Then  there  were  the  fish,  a  respectably  large  catch,  to  be  carried 
to  safety.  Supper  was  ready ;  an  hour  earlier  than  usual,  so  the  crazy 
old  clock  said,  but  Jimmy  loved  to  eat  when  he  was  hungry.  “I  like  to 
eat  on  the  flood  tide”  he  would  say  with  his  blue  eyes  smiling:  “no  use 
waiting  for  the  ebb.”  Marianna  met  him  with  a  smile  and  not  even 
waiting  for  the  kiss  she  saw  coming  full  born  to  greet  her,  blurted  out : 

“I  never  meant  to  tell  a  lie  Jimmy,  but  you  riled  me  and  I  thought  it 
might  sting  you  to  think  you  weren’t  a  real  born-at-home  child,  so  I 
made  that  up,  honey.  God  forgive  my  lie  Jimmy,  I  wouldn’t  hurt  you 
for  the  world.” 

Jimmy  gave  her  a  fisherman’s  smack  as  he  called  his  hearty  kisses. 
“La,  sweetheart,  (he  only  called  her  sweetheart  in  their  closest  mo¬ 
ments)  I  knew  it  wasn’t  the  truth.  Ain’t  I  exactly  like  Pa,  my  shiftless 
ways  and  all?” 

The  supper  tasted  as  good  to  Marianna  as  it  did  to  Jimmy ;  her  lie 
left  no  bitterness  upon  the  tongue.  She  wouldn’t  eat  any  of  the  waffles 
she  stood  over  the  stove  and  cooked  for  him  to  have  with  his  warm 
fig  syrup.  She  felt  that  she  must  deny  herself  something  as  a  penance. 
The  spirit  of  martyrdom  is  hard  to  kill  in  women. 

Marianna  rocked  and  looked  seaward.  “Wouldn’t  it  have  been 
awful  if  I  hadn’t  thought  of  the  right  thing  to  say  to  Jimmy?”  There 
was  no  repentance  in  her  smile. 
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Who  s  Who 

Wade  H.  Adams,  Jr.,  student  at  Duke  .  .  .  H.  M.  Douty  is  also  a  Duke  stu¬ 
dent  .  .  .  Virginia  McCormick  lives  in  Norfolk,  Virginia.  She  has  contributed 
much  to  the  Archive  in  the  past  as  she  has  this  year  .  .  .  Harvey  L.  Frick  is  a 
new  name  in  Who’s  Who.  He  is  a  Duke  student  ...  A.  M.  Webb  is  a  professor 
of  French  at  Duke  .  .  .  R.  B.  Cochrane  also  contributes  to  the  Archive  for  his 
first  time.  He  is  a  Junior  at  Duke  .  .  .  Thomas  J.  Shaw,  Jr.,  Frances  Foushee, 
and  A.  D.  Bridgers  are  all  familiar  to  readers  of  the  Archive. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  New  York  Public  Library  is  in  need  of  Number  8,  Volume  41  of  the 
Archive.  This  particular  issue  of  the  magazine  is  needed  to  complete  their  file  of 
this  publication  thus  far.  Any  reader  possessing  this  copy  and  having  no  great  use 
of  it  will  do  the  library  a  courtesy  by  mailing  it  to  The  Director,  New  York  Public 
Library,  Fifth  Avenue  and  42nd  St.,  New  York  City.  This  favor  will  be  greatly 
appreciated  by  the  New  York  Public  Library  and  the  Archive. — The  Editor. 
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